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WHAT DOES “MODERN” MEAN? 


By WILLIAM THoMAS WALSH 


HE lexicographer of the future 
will have some difficulty with 


this word, which is as common 
nowadays as the stewed prune and 
as difficult to lay hold of as a hedge- 
hog. The somewhat antiquated 
dictionary of Mr. Webster informs 
us that it comes from the Latin 
word modernus, and_ generally 
means “of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of, the present time, or 
time not long past; late; not ancient 
or remote in past time; of recent 
period; not antiquated.” Well, it 
is true that we still speak of modern 
history, modern business, modern 
this, that and the other thing; and 
the adjective, so used, retains its 
old temporal connotation. But 
in other of the more important fields 
where man does not live by bread 
alone, and chiefly in art, literature, 
philosophy, and religion, “modern” 
has come to mean something, or a 
variety of things, quite different. 
Some one will say, for example, that 
the music of Medtner is not modern. 


This statement, obviously, can have 
no reference to the date of composi- 
tion, for Herr Medtner, fortunately 
for modern music, is still alive and 
productive, while more than one in- 
ferior artist who has been praised 
for being more modern than he, has 
been defunct these five or ten years. 
Similarly Euripides is often re- 
ferred to as a poet with many “mod- 
ern” tendencies; Euripides, who has 
craved no food for some twenty- 
three centuries. Now, how can a 
man who lived before the Christian 
era be more modern than the poet 
who rides in subways? And why 
is it said that Carl Sandburg is more 
modern than Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, and Miss Millay more modern 
than E. A. Robinson, when all three 
have flourished consule Hoovero, 
with Mr. Robinson’s reputation 
growing as the other two decline? 
These paradoxes clearly indicate 
that whatever the word “modern” 
may mean in our day, the temporal 
element is of little importance. 
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The task of definition would be 
easier if the word had only one new 
significance; but unfortunately for 
the etymologists of the future, it is 
endowed with all sorts of meanings 
and connotations; its name is le- 
gion. One can only form certain 
general conclusions, based upon a 
large number of specific impres- 
sions. A man will tell you, for ex- 
ample, that you should hear Miss 
Schwartz’s compositions, and when 
you ask why, he says because they 
are very modern. He assures you 
that they are far superior to Swooth- 
enbach’s; and when once more you 
demand a reason, he exclaims, with 
pitying scorn that you feel includes 
you along with poor Swoothenbach, 
“Why, he isn’t modern at all!” 
Knowing that Swoothenbach has 
just turned thirty, while Miss 
Schwartz’s friends grant her forty- 
five years and her enemies fifty-five, 


you readily perceive that time has 
little to do with the difference be- 
tween them; it is not quite as bad 
as if Swoothenbach’s symphony had 
been written on a Monday morning 


back in January, 1929, whereas 
Miss Schwartz had turned out her 
suite for brass, entitled “Turning 
the Hose on the Nigger in the Wood- 
pile,” late on Saturday evening 
toward the end of September, 1930. 
You listen to the works of both. 
Swoothenbach is not a Beethoven 
or even a Brahms, but he has melo- 
dies of a sort, and develops them 
pleasingly in such a way that he 
manages to make you share in some 
degree the emotion that prompted 
him to write. It is more difficult 
to describe Miss Schwartz’s music. 
First of all, she seems to have 
eschewed melody altogether; for 
whenever her fancy begins to lead 
her toward what your ear hopes 
will prove to be a tune, she shatters 
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the illusion with a terrific crash in 
the bass, or scampers off into the 
frostiest altitudes of the treble with 
some strange sounds that suggest 
rats in a wall, steam in a boiler- 
room, bats in a belfry—whatever 
you will, but assuredly nothing 
which could be branded as melodi- 
ous. And if a few notes happen to 
grope toward anything like a har- 
mony, she sternly represses with a 
few well-chosen discords what was 
probably only a temporary and 
venial temptation to be false to the 
vows she has evidently taken to the 
exacting god Cacophony, lord of 
Chaos. 

It is the same with books. The 
reading of several of them described 
as “very modern,” and the observa- 


‘tion of certain persons likewise 


identified, leave in the mind a rather 
vague but unmistakable idea of 
something that is_ self-conscious, 
striving to be utterly different from 
anything that ever existed before, 
flippant, freakish, shallow, inco- 
herent, disputatious, inharmonious, 
rebellious, contemptuous of au- 
thority and of accumulated wisdom. 
With all this shrinking away from 
the past there goes a pathetic infat- 
uation for the future, for “prog- 
ress,” for the human perfectibility 
of man. The preoccupation with 
progress comes from two principal 
causes. It is traceable first to Prot- 
estantism, which was forced by 
the very nature of its case to assert 
that it was an “improvement” upon 
the Catholic Church, and to justify 
that assertion by a constant shift- 
ing and changing which inevitably 
led its followers toward the denial 
of all religion. Second, it is a re- 
sult of the extreme popular version 
of the theory of evolution; the as- 
sumption being that if man has be- 
come as fine a fellow as he imagines 
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himself to be by developing slowly 
from a slimy worm, a fish, a mon- 
key and a Pithecanthropus erectus, 
he will of course be just as much 
finer in the future by the operation 
of the same natural process. 
Whether or not this theory owed 
anything to Protestantism for its 
inception, it certainly found in the 
growing exhaustion of the various 
sects a fertile field for its vegetation 
in the nineteenth century. 

The “modern” is not always con- 
scious that philosophically speaking 
he is a half-breed resulting from the 
mating of a heresy and a hypoth- 
esis; but he is generally more or less 
aware of a distaste for the Catholic 
Church and all its teachings. It 
is only occasionally that the adjec- 
tives “modern” and “Catholic” are 
applied to the same author; and he 
is usually not much of a Catholic. 
I heard one of them, whom I met 


last year, telling some ladies that 
he was a Catholic in the winter and 
an Episcopalian in the summer, 
since he liked the architecture of a 


certain Episcopal church in the 
town where it appears he recuper- 
ated during the hot weather from 
the strenuous and ascetic exercises 
with which, we may assume, he 
sought the glory of God and his 
soul’s salvation in the frosty and 
windy months. There is another, 
a poet, who sometimes displays 
heroic courage and fortitude in tell- 
ing his admirers that he is a Cath- 
olic; carefully hastening to add, 
perhaps by way of breaking what 
might otherwise be too severe a 
shock for them, that of course he is 
not one of those narrow-minded 
Catholics, in fact is more than half 
a pagan, and if there is anything 
in the world he detests, it is your 
professional Catholic, such as So- 
and-So and So-and-So and So-and- 
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So, naming a few of the most 
sincere and courageous Catholic 
laymen in the United States. Well, 
these gentlemen of chameleon spirit 
have at least one foot within the 
Fold, even if the other rests upon 
pretty slippery foundations; and 
there is a certain uneasiness and 
restlessness about them which in 
itself may be ground for hope, for 
it is a sort of involuntary tribute 
to the Faith. More unmistakable 
is the violent and perverted homage 
that is rendered to the Truth by the 
renegade Catholic, who by attack- 
ing and reviling the Church, openly 
or covertly, in everything he writes, 
proves that, far from being eman- 
cipated as he flatters himself he is, 
from the Catholic idea, he is com- 
pletely dominated by it, and can 
never escape from it in this world. 
Anatole France was such a negative 
apostle, so was Donn Byrne, and so 
is James Joyce. In fact, the type 
is only too common. Who is not 
familiar with the author—novelist, 
dramatist, essayist or so-called phi- 
losopher—who is tooted by the pub- 
lishers as a man successful in de- 
molishing all the “old creeds” and 
creating a new synthetic one, all 
out of his own brains? If the angels 
weep, as Shakespeare imagined, at 
the ridiculous spectacle of human 
pride, they must shed oceans of 
tears over the solemn author who 
announces to the literati “the death 
of the old God,” as Eugene O’Neill 
did awhile ago, and the inability 
of science to create a new one. Yet 
there are apparently credulous peo- 
ple who believe that the author will 
manage to accomplish that difficult 
feat by bringing together fragments 
of all the philosophies that ever 
existed, as if Truth were a picture 
puzzle requiring nothing but a little 
patience and dexterity to be set to 
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rights. The spectacle is doubly 
ridiculous when the great philos- 
opher turns out to be only a little 
muddle-headed Catholic, unable to 
bend his pride to reconcile himself 
with the Faith of his fathers, unable 
to forget it, unable to find any sat- 
isfactory substitute for it, unable to 
do anything but whine and blas- 
pheme and fume over a misery that 
is largely of his own making. 
The great bugaboo of all these 
moderns is dogma. The emanci- 
pated artist is always taking a fling 
at it. Yet you may be sure of one 
fact, that no one, not the most or- 
thodox Catholic in the world, is 
more the slave of dogma than he is. 
Not the fear of excommunication or 
of the loss of his soul, to be sure, 
but the fear of the disapproval of 
other moderns, the dread that he 
will not be fashionably unfashion- 
able, orthodoxically unorthodox, im- 


pels the poor fellow to accept almost 
in toto a set of dogmas (though he 
does not call them so, for as a rule 
he is too ignorant to know what the 
word “dogma” means) as rigid and 


conventional as those in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and much less sen- 
sible. One could almost draw up 
a modern Credo that nine out of ten 
of the young intellectuals would 
subscribe to without hesitation. It 
would be something like this: 

“Man is an animal, excelling the 
other animals only in degree of in- 
telligence. He is descended from 
lower animals. Darwin said so. 
Whether any part of man lives 
after death, we cannot know. Prob- 
ably not. 

“God? Perhaps. Who knows? 
Why trouble yourself with such 
problems when you can’t prove any- 
thing? If God does exist, He, or 
rather It, is some sort of Life Force 
or Cosmic Urge of which we can 
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know nothing certain. At any rate, 
He is not greatly concerned about 
the human race, but lets it breed, 
multiply, and die mechanically, as 
flies do, without aid or intervention. 
And on the whole, people are in a 
pretty pickle indeed, for life is a 
serious disappointment. We de- 
serve much and get very little. One 
of the few things worth seeking in 
this world is Love. Love is its own 
law, it justifies anything. There is 
no sin, anyhow, except (and here 
the Modern usually substitutes some 
vice which he probably imagines he 
does not share with the rest of the 
species; such as cowardice, repent- 
ance, buying on the installment 
plan, or believing in religious dog- 
mas). Even Love, however, as a 
rule is disappointing. It seldom 
lasts, it is insincere, it is an illusion, 
it is nothing after all but Sex. 

“I believe in the infallibility of 
every man, especially Darwin, Vol- 
taire, Renan, Einstein, Freud, H. G. 
Wells, George Moore, James Joyce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand Russell, and 
myself. The only person in the 
world who is not infallible is the 
Pope of Rome. Not only that, but 
he is sure to be wrong in everything 
he says or does. If he decides to 
be a prisoner in the Vatican, he is 
a reactionary old man who refuses 
to accept the necessary conditions 
of modern life. If he comes out of 
the Vatican and settles the Roman 
Question, he is a dangerous ecclesi- 
astical Bolshevik, the enemy of the 
sovereign democracy of Italy. If 
he refuses to grant a divorce, he is 
the foe of individual liberty. If he 
grants an annulment, he is under- 
mining the sanctity of marriage.” 

It must be admitted that if the 
very modern person took the trouble 
to write out his complete Credo, it 
might look a little peculiar, not to 
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say simple-minded, even to his cred- 
ulous eye. But he never gets so far 
in his thinking as to consider his 
philosophy as a whole, much less 
its implications. His only concern 
is that it should pass muster among 
his fellows as very, very modern. 

Yet modern it is not, in any sound 
and traditional sense of that abused 
word. Shallow, earth-bound, nar- 
row, fantastic, atrabiliar, diabolical 
—whatever else his “philosophy” 
may be, it is not new. It is sub- 
stantially the attitude of the Sad- 
ducees at the time of Our Lord. It 
was probably held by some of the 
nabobs of Babylon; and undoubt- 
edly there were literary gentlemen 
in Sodom and Gomorrha who would 
not feel out of place conversation- 
ally in certain New York and Lon- 
don salons of our day. It has ele- 
ments borrowed from the Gnostics 
and the Manichees, who were con- 
demned by the Catholic Church so 
long ago that the modern world has 
almost forgotten them. 


II 


If there were no _ philosophical 
arguments (and there are plenty) 
against the peculiar form of pessi- 
mism that is called euphemistically 
“the modern spirit,” it would draw 
upon itself the suspicion of all sen- 
sible people by one characteristic 
alone: the fact that it injures those 
who embrace it. Like some perfid- 
ious drug, it leaves its mark upon 
the face and upon the soul. Its 
unique effect is to make its devotees 
miserable. Do they not boast of it? 
Think of some of the great men in 
whose name the youth of our day 
have been led like sheep into doubt 
and the unhappiness that seems to 
be an invariable concomitant of 
doubt. Name them—Tolstoy, Rol- 
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land, d’Annunzio, the idolized in all 
countries—how many of them have 
given us honest laughter without 
bitterness, sorrow without despair, 
faith, courage? There is the mighty 
craftsman Ibsen, whom Lionel 
Johnson called “the perverse and 
astringent misery from Scandi- 
navia”; his powerful plays are full 
of a taut despair, like that of a lost 
soul exclaiming against its irrevo- 
cable damnation. To H. G. Wells, 
before he began to escape into 
dreams of mythical socialistic uto- 
pias far in the future, the world 
was a dark drainpipe in which, as 
one of his characters complains, we 
must crawl along until we die. To 
Thomas Hardy it was more like a 
cockpit, where men and women de- 
stroy each other and themselves to 
give pleasure to some vague fright- 
ful monster of a mechanistic deity. 
Mark Twain, under the surface buf- 
foonery of the professional humor- 
ist, cherished till the day of his 
death the bleak philosophy of a bil- 
ious sophomore who has just been 
introduced to Nietzsche and Ernst 
Haeckel for the first time. In the 
plays of Eugene O’Neill, life is a 
long drawn out torture; and even 
when he frantically clutches at 
some phantom of hope, his joy is 
like the elation of a ghoul, gloating 
over the return of dust to dust, and 
the satiety of the conqueror worm. 
The worm is the hero of many a 
modern masterpiece. And if your 
modern, by chance, discovers some 
lovelier object to write about, there 
is always a worm at the heart of 
his rose. Anatole France discovers 
the beauty of sensuality; but alas, 
it crumbles at the touch, it is brief, 
it is treacherous; and all his per- 
fumed world is curtained by a de- 
cadent sadness. The lesser imita- 
tors of the Olympian idols are the 
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same. Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ben Hecht—one thing they 
are all agreed on, and that is that 
this is a miserable world in which 
existence for most people is a bur- 
den. Read their books, if you can. 
Look at their photographs. Why 
these sour, lugubrious faces, these 
tired wistful faces, these lines of 
irony and defiance? What has hap- 
pened to these favored children of 
fortune that they look more un- 
happy than the peasant in the field, 
the clerk in the store, the policeman 
on the street corner? Ask them, 
and they will reply, “We think. We 
are sad because we think.” 

Now, if you ask the peasant why 
he is happy enough to whistle as he 
plants potatoes, if you ask the po- 
liceman why he can grin cheerfully 
on a rainy street corner, you may 
get a reply something like this: 
“Why am I happy? Because I am!” 
Being unskilled in argument, he falls 
back upon the statement of a fact. 
Just as Descartes built his philos- 
ophy on the axiom, “I think, there- 
fore I am,” so the common man de- 
clares, “I am happy because I am 
happy.” There is no answer to that. 
But when the intellectual says he is 
unhappy because he thinks, because 
he has been left high and dry in a 
world 


“Where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs,” 


well, I for one do not find that very 
convincing. There is an answer to 
it, one that might not occur to an 
intellectual with all the burden of 
suffering humanity on his shoul- 
ders, but one that surely would pop 
into the head of any normal healthy 
policeman: “If it hurts so much to 
think, don’t do it.” 
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The intellectual’s reply to that 
vulgar bit of advice would be, of 
course, that he must think, because 
truth is a passion with him, in fact 
the very thing that makes life worth 
living at all. Yet if you press him 
a little further, and ask what is 
truth, and what truth he has dis- 
covered, and what he intends to do 
with it, you will begin to suspect 
that truth to him is only a conven- 
ient screen behind which his Ego 
hides from itself while it seeks its 
own perhaps unconscious purposes; 
for there is generally one idea that 
dominates him, communism, Freud- 
ianism, vegetarianism, pragmatism, 
humanism, or some other “ism,” 
and he is not at all curious to ex- 
plore other aspects of the universal 
reality, particularly any that hap- 
pen to contradict his pet personal 
dogmas. Pilate’s “What is truth?” 
comes too easily to his lips, and 
more often than not he has come 
to the sorry conclusion that there 
is no such thing as truth. At this 
point he begins to resemble, intel- 
lectually, a puppy dog chasing his 
tail, a figure beside which the peas- 
ant cutting turf and singing be- 
comes sublime, and the corner cop 
takes on almost an epic grandeur. 

The intellectual lets it be known, 
generally, that in giving to the 
world the truth he has discovered, 
at such painful cost to himself, he 
is actuated by love for humanity, 
he likes to share his little all with 
the rest of us. Well, assuming for 
the moment (as no sane man does) 
that life is a misery from which 
there is no escape, just how is an 
author helping me by telling me 
about it? If I know it, I don’t need 
the information. If I don’t know it, if 
I cheerfully hug the foolish illusion 
that merely being alive and seeing 
the sunshine is a pleasure, that life 














with all its sorrows is full of numer- 
ous and precious consolations— 
just how is the gentleman helping 
me when he gravely informs me 
that I would be far better off dead? 
Who can blame me if I begin to 
examine him for some ulterior mo- 
tive unconnected with my welfare? 
For it is a human instinct to pro- 
tect others, if we love them, from 
unnecessary suffering. The doctor 
does not tell his patient he has an 
incurably bad heart or a cancer un- 
less it is necessary for the sick 
man’s “od. We do not say to our 
ne- “How ugly you are! 
Wer.. « shame it is incurable, that 
face of yours! Even if it is lifted, 
it will be quite grotesque, quite 
hopeless.” We do not say to a 
friend, “Your color is ghastly. You 
will not live till Christmas, and it 
is just as well, for you are a mis- 
erable wretch at best.” No, if we 
think such things, we generally 
keep them to ourselves, unless we 
are singularly spiteful and con- 
temptible. 

There seems to be a different code 
of ethics for a writer. A writer of 
more or less ability is free to inform 
thousands of people that the little 
hopes on which they build their 
happiness are vain; that they are 
miserable and always will be mis- 
erable; that they can trust nobody, 
least of all themselves; that there 
is probably no hope beyond the 
grave; that the most sensible course 
for them is to blow out their brains 
without more ado. This, without 
exaggeration, is the teaching, im- 
plied if not expressed, of many a 
modern author. 

The realist merely confirms the 
observations of the mystic about the 
sorrows of the world; but unlike the 
mystic, he gives us no consolation, 
no remedy. He points out that we 
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are in a deep hole, and leaves us 


there. What can be the motive of 
a friend who serves us such a sorry 
trick as that? To such an author 
the poor reader, made sadder and 
more cowardly by atrabiliar philos- 
ophies, might well reply in the 
words of the song, 


“Twas all very well to dissemble 
your love, 
But why did you kick me down- 
stairs?” 


A note of melancholy, it has been 
said, runs through all the greatest 
music and literature, ancient or 
modern. It is true. No one could 
justly claim that Sophocles preached 
a Rotary club optimism. No one 
would accuse Homer of having a 
Pollyanna outlook on life, even if 
he did accept it serenely. There 
was nothing particularly sprightly 
about the story of Job. There is no 
great flippancy in the Divine 
Comedy, the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine, the Imitation of Christ. The 
authors of these works saw deeply 
into the futility of merely human 
life, and recorded it. But here is 
the difference between them and the 
“moderns”: Odysseus finds his 
Penelope, Job finds peace and 
strength at the end of his trials, 
St. Augustine and Thomas 4 Kempis 
see, through the shadows of the 
shifting world and the false faces 
of friends, the marvelous grace of 
God. It is not for his melancholy, 
then, that we accuse the skeptical 
modern; it is for his despair. It is 
not for telling us the truth, but for 
telling us half the truth. It is not 
because he insists on showing us 
how blind we are, but because he 
himself, who has the presumption 
to guide and instruct us, is blinder 
than we. 





AN IDYL OF ANTOFAGASTA 


By Carro_u K. MICHENER 


N a gray morning in Antofa- 

gasta, two years from their first 
kiss, Dale Streeter awoke to the 
touch of his wife’s fingers, dream- 
tossed against his cheek. His eyes 
caught the hard glitter of platinum, 
and from it he drew a sinister in- 
spiration. 

It was the last day of the lottery, 
and the money he had intended for 
a winning ticket—always the sure 
key at last to permanent afflluence— 
had gone into other pockets during 
the previous evening’s engagement 
of poker. This money was an ad- 
vance on his salary from the Chilean 
Nitrate Company, into whose em- 
ploy the recent vagaries of Lady 
Luck had driven him. A further 
advance was improbable. 

He had no likely creditors—un- 
less Consuelo Perez could still be 
considered one. She was the to- 
bacco girl from whom he bought 
lottery tickets. Once, when she had 
shaken her head at his request for 
a single chance, on credit, he had 
cajolingly kissed her hand, in a 
very gallant, if insincere, manner. 
To his surprise a flame of desire 
had lighted up the Spanish-Indian 
girl’s black eyes. Before he could 
resist the quick arms about his 
neck her warm, full lips had sud- 
denly brushed his. 

In spite of his amused resistance 
to this demonstration, Consuelo 
Perez had pressed a handful of 
tickets upon him. But there was 
no winning number among them, 
and he had not yet repaid the loan. 
Neither had he put himself again 
within reach of her arms, or within 
range of her passionate, resentful 


eyes, which followed him from be- 
hind her cases of cigarillos when- 
ever he passed. He could expect 
nothing further from her, whose in- 
fatuation—the thought came to him 
without conceit—demanded a pay- 
ment he had no inclination to 
make. 

He glanced about the dismal 
room, accomplishing a fruitless in- 
ventory. There was nothing left to 
pawn. His life with Drusilla had 
not been given to accumulation. 
They had merely touched things and 
passed on. 

The fingers against his cheek 
stirred again, reiterating their first 
suggestion. The curious effort for 
self-justification that is habitually 
made by a mind struggling against 
the prompting of an improper act, 
proceeded in its established course. 
This would be only a loan. Dru- 
silla would think the ring lost, prob- 
ably. He would “find” it for her, 
when the lottery was drawn, and all 
would be well. 

Drusilla stirred uneasily as he 
pulled off the platinum band, and 
her white arm reached out toward 
him in what seemed a protesting 
gesture of caress. A shadow of 
pain crossed her brow, and the sight 
of it halted him momentarily. Then 
he let himself stealthily into the 
corridor of the hotel. 

The black eyes of Consuelo Perez 
flashed at him with a commingling 
of scorn and desire at his proposal 
concerning the ring. He had been 
so bold, after all, as to take the mat- 
ter to her. 

“See here,” he urged, “it’s worth 
three times what I owe you, and I’m 














only asking half its value in billetes 
for the lottery. You’re not to dis- 
pose of it, of course. I’m going to 
redeem it.” 

Consuelo’s impulse was to toss 
the ring into the street. She might 
have done so save for a sudden no- 
tion of vengeance. She knew some- 
thing about the most recent affair 
of Rodriguez Fulano. The name of 
Senora Streeter had passed his lips, 
in the adjoining peluqueria, only 
the day before: a word or two in 
the code familiar to all other barber 
shops the world over. Gratified by 
the thought of how she might in- 
flict upon Dale Streeter a jealous 
wound that would do something 
toward cauterizing her own, Con- 
suelo drowned her anger under- 
neath a manner of complaisance. 
She gave him the tickets. Her eyes 
hardened as she saw Sefior Fulano 
entering, even as Dale Streeter de- 
parted. 

“Buen’ dia’, chica,” was Fulano’s 
familiar greeting. “EI Seftor Norte- 
americano seems to have hypothe- 
cated himself again.” 

“This time,” murmured Consuelo, 
“he has risked his wife.” 

“Que mujer! ... What? What 
do you mean by that?” 

And at the end of half an hour 
with Consuelo, departing in his turn 
and fingering the ring as it lay in his 
waistcoat pocket, he believed he 
understood. 

Senior Fulano, as director in the 
Nitrate Company, was in a sense 
Dale Streeter’s employer. Presum- 
ing upon this circumstance, he had 
practically compelled an introduc- 
tion to Drusilla. This was particu- 
larly objectionable because of the 
fact that he had ogled her one day 
in the streets, quite in the South 
American masculine manner. Not 
content with that, he had spoken to 
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her with a significant accent ac- 
quired on the Florida, the prome- 
nade street of Buenos Aires, where 
he had studied the flirtatious ac- 
complishments of Argentina’s Don 
Juans. 

Warmed by his morning cocktail, 
which always preceded his nourish- 
ing almuerzo by an hour, Don Rod- 
riguez Fulano strolled past the 
plaza, considering what use might 
be made of Consuelo and the ring. 
He was not surprised to find Dru- 
silla there, for this was the place 
of her morning walk, a custom that 
would neither have been permitted 
nor dared if she had been a woman 
of Chilean birth. She was strolling 
with eyes downcast—in an attitude 
of search. 

“You have lost something, Se- 
fora?” he inquired, sweeping his 
hat from his head. 

Drusilla was startled. She frowned 
as she nodded. 

“Que cosa—what an evil bit of 
luck! And may I inquire—?” 

She hesitated, then answered: 

“My wedding ring, Sefior. We 
were here last evening at the paseo. 
Maybe I dropped it then. I’m al- 
ways twisting it past the knuckle.” 

“That is a calamity, Sefiora. Such 
a ring no doubt is a symbol of one’s 
matrimonial security. Do you not 
feel a little superstitious concerning 
the loss?” 

“Not at all. But I’d hate to have 
my husband know I was so care- 
less.” 

“Your husband, Sefiora, does not 
deserve that measure of devotion.” 

“Senor—” 

Drusilla moved away, with a ges- 
ture of rebuke and annoyance, fix- 
ing her eyes on the moist soil be- 
tween the plaza benches. But the 
heavy and unctuous presence of 
Don Rodriguez persisted at her side. 
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He was still considering. Presently 
he said: 

“Senora, it is of no use to search 
farther. You will not find the ring 
here.” 

Drusilla relaxed her severity. 

“You mean you've found it?” she 
smiled. 

“I have not found it, Senora, still 
I have it; and I repeat that your 
husband does not deserve your de- 
votion. You know, querida—I must 
call you that—how much I respect 
you. I would not treat you as he 
has done. I would not give your 
wedding ring to a half-caste tobacco 
girl. The kiss of a Consuelo Perez 
should not desecrate lips that have 
been caressed by such as yours.” 

“A gift—to that woman?” she re- 
torted, trying not to stammer. She 
knew Dale too well to believe such 
a tale. That was the thought that 


stayed her mind, yet the probable 
truth was bad enough. Faint with 


the suggestion of it she spoke 
sharply to Fulano: 

“Don’t be ridiculous. If there’s 
anything at all in what you’re try- 
ing to tell me, it’s simply that he 
used the ring to pay for lottery 
tickets.” 

“But the kiss, Sefora—there is 
no doubt of that. It was observed.” 

“I’m not listening to you.” 

Don Rodriguez bowed, then held 
up the ring to her anguished gaze. 

“This, at least, may speak,” he 
remarked. 

“Give it to me—please!” she 
begged, but he poised it beyond her 
reach. 

“Ah, no, Senora. It did not come 
to me without effort—nor was it 
without price.” 

“T’ll pay you for it—anything you 
ask.” 

“Anything, cielito? I put no price 
upon it—to you. Still, one does not 
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bestow an emblem such as this 
without some medium of exchange 
—some sentimental consideration; 
a smile, perhaps; a touch of the 
hand; an accent of the voice that 
promises—” 

Drusilla interrupted him with a 
cry of distress, sinking to the bench 
at her side and shielding her eyes 
with her hands. 

“Please go,” she pleaded. “The 
ring isn’t of any consequence. I 
don’t want it—now.” 

Don Rodriguez hesitated, once 
more considering. Plainly he had 
not made the best of his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Muy bien—that is all very well,” 
he muttered, sighing. “But if you 
should reconsider —if you should 
want me—you have only to com- 
mand.” 

Lifting his hat, and bowing low 
over it, he walked away. 

Through a film of shamed tears, 
Drusilla observed him entering the 
Nitrate Company’s offices fronting 
the square. When he had disap- 
peared, she arose and went rapidly 
down a street leading toward the 
sea. She did not mind the odors of 
decaying rubbish, of seaweed wash- 
ing in the slime of ebb tide, or of 
fishing boats moored to the untidy 
wharf. For her this spot was a 
stimulus to the imagination. It 
was a way of escape; to think of 
leaving Antofagasta involved the 
use of just that word. She could 
see the crisp glitter of sunlight 
against whitecaps studding the Pa- 
cific blue. Over there, somewhere, 
lay the freedom, the adventure that 
for two years had eluded her—had 
seemed to recede farther and far- 
ther. 

She was in captivity here, she re- 
flected—an incarceration more ac- 
tual than the duress of her family 














inheritance, from which she had 
hoped to escape. This was ironic. 
The desiccated brown foothills shut- 
ting in the city to landward, sea- 
ward the roaring breakwater, and 
about her the blind, inhospitable 
house-walls of an alien people— 
these were the visible bars of her 
new prison. 

Curiously, as she made her way 
in an aimless and feverish haste to 
the distressing hotel rooms that 
were all she could claim, now, as a 
home, her thoughts were uncon- 
cerned with the affair of the ring. 
This, with a fine approximation of 
fundamentals, she sensed as merely 
a symptom; a critical one, but in 
general only an indication of the 
fatal trend of her life—and Dale’s. 
As for the cigar girl, she had the 
feeling that an infallible instinct 
would have warned her in the case 
of any real infidelity. 

For a long time Drusilla aban- 
doned herself to the passive solace 
of a pillow. She strove to insulate 
her drooping spirit from the sight 
of four unadorned, greenish walls, 
with paper stained and peeling. She 
shut her eyes upon the grotesque 
furniture, which appeared, not only 
in design but in sheer antiquity, to 
belong to the period of the fifteenth 
Louis. It might once have been 
costly, but age and insects had done 
for its upholstery. 

Light and air were admitted to 
this dungeon through a pair of 
glass doors, opening upon a 
second-story veranda. Two panes 
were broken, and oiled paper re- 
placed a third. A smell of garlic 
clung to the walls, and somewhere 
about the place was an odorous ac- 
cusation of imperfect plumbing. 

Their life together, it was true, 
had not all been like this. There 
were those glittering weeks in New 
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York, which was to have been the 
threshold to a perfect vagabondage 


over the world. Then had come 
Cuba, with all its languors and se- 
ductions. The meager proceeds of 
Drusilla’s auction sale of house and 
personal property—the stately Daw- 
son inheritance—had _ vanished 
quickly. Dale had helped it go. 
There were the races at Marianao, 
the lottery tickets, frenzied betting 
at a fronton where the Cuban ball 
game of jai-alai was played, and a 
brilliant casino at the beach. 

Dizzying ups and downs there 
were, too. Dale’s last stake at the 
casino had brought a gamester’s 
fortune, and on the crest of a game- 
ster’s luck they had sailed to Mexico 
and Peru. Then affluence had di- 
minished into penury. In Cerro de 
Pasco, Dale was reduced to the 
expedient of a mining-camp office 
job, until poker and a lottery win- 
ning permitted him to rescue Dru- 
silla from the bitter coldness of the 
Cordilleras. Drusilla was comforted 
to know that when fortunes were 
low, as at present, he could and did 
hold a job. 

In Lima, in Arequipa, in La Paz, 
the life of chance had gone on, 
wresting Drusilla from the indul- 
gences of momentary good fortune 
to corresponding severities of econ- 
omy. They had spent much but 
acquired little, in accordance with 
Drusilla’s philosophy of freedom 
from Things—from family posses- 
sions and traditions—and Dale’s 
genuine and established custom. 
They had had no ties, no anchor- 
age, and very limited acquaintance. 

Antofagasta was a last stand, the 
place for a “switch-back” like that 
of a Chilean railway ingeniously 
extricating itself from a mountain 
chasm. Drusilla felt this, although 
she clung to her vagrant philos- 
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ophy. She was not ready to return 
to Things—such, for example, as 
the personal property and respect- 
ability of the Dawson family. But 
she was prepared to believe that 
life, to be free from the most irk- 
some leashes, need not be governed 
entirely by the whim of fortune. 

Dale’s gambling now distressed 
her. At first she had looked upon 
it with a childish interest, because 
it seemed to accent their freedom 
from the things that bound exist- 
ence to established snubbing-posts. 
But she could no longer consider it 
as a pleasant whimsy; so far as 
Dale was concerned it was a ghastly 
obsession. 


Realizing this, Dale had said, 


many times: “Once more and I’m 
through.” Yet every loss drove him 
to repair his fortunes, and every 
winning lured him on to a further 


chance. It was a very old story. 

She had not quite understood, 
until now, where this would lead. 
The episode of the ring was crucial. 
Yet how was she to break the spell? 
Straining her shut eyes against the 
pillow, she struggled for a way out. 

Her face lay unwholesomely wan 
in the greenish light of the room, 
which accentuated dark hollows be- 
neath her eyes. These had not been 
there two years ago, nor the mesh 
of wrinkles. Her brows were drawn 
with worry, and with dissatisfac- 
tion. Still she was comely, as Se- 
for Fulano would have attested 
devoutly. She had a blonde style 
that was North American, did not 
belong to these swarthy latitudes 
of Spanish-Indian amalgamation. 
There was a note of sauciness about 
her lips, an adventurous eagerness 
that had been mistaken by Sefior 
Fulano, who thought of it as some- 
thing encouragingly wanton and 
bold. 
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It was this eagerness for life that 
had brought Drusilla to Antofa- 
gasta. Reluctantly her mind went 
back to the beginning—to the auc- 
tion sale at which she had deter- 
mined to part with all that had re- 
mained after her father’s death, of 
family inheritance—and encum- 
brance. Silver plate, heirlooms, 
most of these were gone—the an- 
choring properties and traditions 
with which old families bind more 
and more securely each inheriting 
generation. She had really hated 
old Grandfather Dawson’s ugly 
pewter, the badly painted family 
portraits. She had been unable to 
bear any longer with the horsehair 
couch. Uncle Baxter Dawson, she 
could never forget, had died upon 
it, of apoplexy. 

Then, at the very moment of 
crisis in her revolt against Things, 
Dale had come. He was the fatal, 
miraculous way out. Except for 
him she would have drifted back, 
probably, into the old respectable, 
commonplace round. She lacked the 
daring to go on alone. 

But Dale had dropped from the 
very sky, on the day of the auction. 
She had not seen him since the war. 
But she had heard that his gambling 
instinct had made of him one of the 
most reckless of army aviators. He 
had staked life and death, some- 
times needlessly, and his record, in 
consequence, was checkered with 
citation and reprimand. The toss of 
a coin had decided him for aviation. 
A rattle of dice had sent him de- 
lightedly into battle when he was 
due for leave. A poker hand was 
said to have won his liberty from 
the sporting commandant of an 
enemy prison. 

Dale, at least, had no bondage to 
Things. That had been evident to 
her in his curious method of lot- 











casting, after being discharged from 
service, to determine what next. 
While he was still in the army can- 
tonment, dismantling an orderly 
room, he had given the sergeant in 
charge a merry quarter of a minute 
by shooting up a map of the United 
States, a calendar and an alarm 
clock. The first bullet landed ap- 
proximately in the mapped position 
of Stanton, his home town and 
Drusilla’s. Hence he assumed that 
Lady Luck intended him to return 
to that place. The second bullet 
punctured the third day of the 
month, and the last drove the hour 
hand of the alarm clock through 
the twelfth figure on the dial. Ac- 
cordingly he took a noon train 
homeward on the indicated date. 

He had, of course, changed since 
then—since the auction day when 
he had come dropping out of the 
sky, into what had been until that 
moment Drusilla’s own back yard, 
in a disabled commercial plane. He 
had lost, in the past two years, some 
of the romantic touch. There had 
been too much sordidness in their 
lives—too much futility, too little 
of the promised glamour of ro- 
mance in their untrammeled loiter- 
ing upon open roads. 

Drusilla, aching upon her bed in 
the sickly green room, could no 
longer thrill even to the memory of 
her exciting moment of decision. 

“See here, Drusilla,” Dale had 
said, aggressively, exceedingly hand- 
some in his flying-costume, “I’ve 
asked you to marry me before—a 
long time ago. You wouldn’t, then. 


You thought I was too wild—or at 
least your father did. 
marry me now?” 

This was the sort of crispness, of 
abruptness, that she had felt was 
lacking to her life, yet she could 
not rise at once to meet it. 


Will you 
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She shook her head, more for the 
purpose of gaining time than of in- 
dicating negation. 

He was toying with a pair of dice. 
She seemed to remember that even 
when he was a mere child he had 
had the little cubes familiarly in his 
hands. A half serious, half reckless 
glimmering in his eyes sent fire into 
her own. 

“Let the dice say it then, Dru- 
silla! They’ve always told me the 
right thing.” 

The conservative, ancestral part 
of her—generations of Uncle Baxter 
Dawsons—had recoiled from the 
shock of this proposal. So had 
some outraged feminine sentiment, 
some echo of the world of Things. 
Yet, against her new-bought eman- 
cipation, this feeling had seemed a 
form of treason, and she allowed 
her smile a hesitating accent that 
might have been taken for consent. 

The green-eyed dice had clicked 
suddenly and stopped, as Dale 
tossed them upon the upraised palm 
of her left hand. With a breathless 
catch in her voice that stilled a note 
of laughter, she had read their af- 
firmative verdict. Dale had called, 
and thrown, his number. She was 
not sure she would have abided by 
the alternative answer, if the dice 
had lain otherwise; but to her dis- 
quiet, even now, she recalled her 
entire belief that Dale certainly 
would have done so. He was the 
essential gambler. 

Drusilla, perhaps, was too near 
for perspective. She did not appear 
to have observed a change in Dale 
that paralleled her own undermined 
philosophy of life. From a window 
in the Nitrate office he had wit- 
nessed his wife’s encounter with 
Senor Rodriguez Fulano. Though 
he was aware of Fulano’s infatua- 
tion, and though he understood well 
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the attraction this rich and sensu- 
ous caballero might exercise upon 
some woman of doubtful fiber, he 
had no feeling of jealousy. He was 
enraged, rather, at the thought of 
Drusilla’s exposure to various pred- 
atory Fulanos in these West Coast 
towns; at her loneliness and com- 
plete disoccupation. 

He had in mind, by contrast with 
Drusilla’s empty life, the case of 
young Flushing, up in Lima, whose 
wife had come down from the 
States bringing with her a little cor- 
ner of home. They had a house, a 
phonograph, a sewing machine, a 
terrier, and two children. Drusilla 
had nothing—not even a dog. 

He was not blaming her, but him- 
self. Houses, phonographs and ter- 
riers came under the category of 
Things, but he had never quite 
taken seriously Drusilla’s philo- 
sophical aversion for them. His in- 
fluence, he reflected, should have 
been leading her back to a reason- 
able way of living, rather than per- 
mitting her to drift into such back- 
waters of the world as Antofagasta 
—into such a situation as this with 
Fulano. 

That was his excuse for the loath- 
some affair of the ring, he told him- 
self. He had to make this one more 
killing at the lottery in order to take 
her away—to begin over. 

Don Rodriguez entered the room, 
even as Dale Streeter stood there in 
the midst of these reflections. He 
wore a smile that suggested the 
“face of the tiger.” 

“Que tal,” muttered Fulano, of- 
fensively brief. 

To this greeting Dale Streeter dis- 
dained an answer. 

“I have come to congratulate 
you,” continued Fulano. “At my 
suggestion the directors offer you 
an advancement of position. You 
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are to be ready to-morrow to con- 
duct a three months’ survey into 
the undeveloped nitrate fields of 
another province.” 

“Declined with thanks,” Dale re- 
plied. He was contemptuous of 
Fulano’s obvious design, yet filled 
with clear alarm over what seemed 
to him its insidious significance. 
Three months in which to an- 
noy Drusilla, unrestrained by the 
thought of any present interference! 

“As you will,” said Fulano, after 
an embarrassed pause had some- 
what relaxed the smile nestling 
under his mustache. “Then you 
wish me to understand that you de- 
cline the promotion?” 

“Exactly that.” 

“In that case there is another 
matter for your attention. Doubt- 
less you will wish to take home 
with you this souvenir.” 

Don Rodriguez exhibited the band 
of platinum. 

“Where did you get that?” ex- 
claimed Streeter. 

“The Senor need scarcely ask. It 
was acquired as an investment—a 
very interesting investment—but it 
shall be yours merely for the sum 
I have paid for it.” 

The smile on the face of Don 
Rodriguez became subtle. 

“You know I haven’t anything,” 
Streeter replied, struggling for self- 
control. 

“Perhaps, then,” suggested Fu- 
lano, with an eye that matched his 
smile, “since you are known to be 
lucky at cards, you will cut for it. 
My stake is the ring; yours merely 
an acceptance of the surveying mis- 
sion.” 

At the moment, as always, Dale 
Streeter was confident of his luck, 
and a gaming ardor lighted his eye 
as Fulano brought forth the cards. 
Then a counter emotion swept him 

















cold with distaste. He had as defi- 
nite a feeling of revulsion as if he 
had seen Drusilla upon an auction 
block. In the sly intention of 
Fulano she was, indeed, the stake 
that must be laid against the ring. 

A neolithic instinct swelled the 
pulsation in Dale Streeter’s temples 
and crimsoned the rage with which 
he regarded his adversary. With- 
out reflection, and conscious more 
of a desire to regain his self-respect 
by some violent and elemental ex- 
pression of his emotions than 
merely to wreak physical reprisal 
upon Fulano, he seized that un- 
happy gentleman by the throat, 
shaking him until there was a clat- 
ter of shoes against the tiled wain- 
scoting. 

A shadow flitting across glazed 
window panes in the door warned 
him of possible interruption, and he 
turned away for the instant that 
was required to twist and extract 
the key. Fulano faced him there- 
after with an open pocket-knife. 
This unleashed a brutality in 
Streeter of which he had not sus- 
pected himself. With a rush that 
would have done credit to the fight- 
ing heroes of the cinema he leaped 
across a table, carrying with him 
a vase that swung crushingly, in 
his grasp, against Fulano’s fending 
arms. 

Crying out, aghast at this rage, 
the Chilean heard his knife clatter 
against the tiling, and sat down, 
moaning over a bleeding hand. Dale 
Streeter paused; he, too, was 
shocked at the violence of his im- 
pulse. This, he reflected, was in- 
cipient murder. 

“Give me the ring,” he demanded, 
leaning dizzily against the table, 
“and get out of here. You’ll take 
my personal note for it. That, and 
my resignation.” 
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On the veranda of the hotel, when 
he had made his way there, dazedly, 
he found Drusilla. She seemed to 
have expected him. There was an 
attitude of awareness about her, as 
if she understood everything and 
did not require to be told. This re- 
lieved him, and yet he felt the ne- 
cessity for confession. She had for 
him a knowing, matronly smile, 
which made him feel like a bad boy 
returning from disobedience. 

The smile, as Drusilla looked at 
him, faded. She saw his dishevel- 
ment, noted a mark of violence upon 
one cheek. It was evident that he 
had been engaged in some sort of 
physical struggle. There was only 
one obvious supposition. Fulano, 
of course—Dale had been indulging 
his vengeance. 

This was flattering yet disturbing. 
Drusilla understood that she had 
been the object of elemental male 
conflict. But this was not enough. 
Dale must make further demon- 
stration—further guaranty for the 
future. She had not been able to 
determine what, and the perplexity 
sobered her satisfaction. 

Dale was about to speak, in ex- 
planation of the ring. He seemed 
surprised that she should have ac- 
cepted it without asking. But she 
did not wish for confession. Her 
fingers across his lips forbade that 
abasement. 

Over the veranda railing, echoing 
from the drab wooden buildings 
across the street, came the sound of 
collecting people. Dale was quick 
to comprehend. 

“The lottery!” he exclaimed, mov- 
ing closer to the railing. 

A shadow came into Drusilla’s 
eyes. She saw his eagerness, the 
light of hazard cross his face. Op- 
posite the windows of the tobac- 
conist’s shop on the corner—the 
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place kept by the woman Consuelo 
Perez—there was a press of idlers, 
observing the numbers that were 
being dramatically scribbled upon 
a placard. Yellow tickets were vis- 
ible, anxiously thumbed as the pos- 
sessors consulted their fortunes. 

Drusilla was startled by Dale’s 
sudden laugh—a_ contemptuous 
laugh that echoed some new and, 
to her, unexplored quality. Before 
she could guess his intention, he 
had taken from a coat pocket his 
own sheaf of tickets and sent them 
whirling and scattering into the 
street. 

A hunchback vendor of fruit, 
looking up into this sudden shower, 
wore a puzzled expression. The 


time had not arrived to be littering 
the pavement with luckless tickets. 
Not half of the winning numbers 
had yet been displayed. He seized 
the yellow slip nearest him, and 


looked for more. Others in the 
crowd became similarly inspired, 
and there was a scramble until the 
last of the yellow billetes had been 
retrieved. 

“If I were a gambler,” laughed 
Dale, as the crowd gazed at him in 
amazement, “I'd lay a stake on that 
hunchback’s luck. But I’m only an 
honest wage earner. That is, I will 
be when I can get another job.” 

Even as he spoke, there was a 
rapid grouping about the seller of 
fruit, bewildered by the too sudden 
caressing of good fortune. 
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“El gordo,” came a murmur from 
the crowd. “He has a fifth part of 
the ‘fat one’—the capital prize!” 

Dale sighed, yet did not relax his 
smile. 

“That’s eighty thousand pesos,” 
he said. “What couldn’t we have 
done with it? We could have gone 
home, Drusilla—” 

“But you can claim the money, 
even now, can’t you? The numbers 
will be recorded in your name.” 

He regarded her sternly, misun- 
derstanding the anxiety that filled 
her voice. 

“I know. But see here, Drusilla. 
We’re through with all that! You 
may be crazy about this Lady Luck 
existence of ours, but I’m not. [I'll 
work for you, but I won’t gamble 
for you—not any more.” 

So that was it! Drusilla smiled. 
Well, so far as she was concerned 
his statement of the case might 
stand. She wouldn’t argue it. She 
was remarkably content. _Irrele- 
vantly she reminded him: 

“There are still some old things 
stored away in the warehouse, back 
home at Stanton. The auctioneer 
couldn’t sell them. Not enough to 
keep house with, but they’d be a 
start—” 

“Things?” echoed Dale, mildly 
ironic. 

But she was unconscious of the 
allusion. 

“We'll need so many,” she said, 
sighing. 












POOR KATHLEEN 






By EbitTuH B. SPAULDING 





ND why is it, then, that “Poor Kathleen!” they'll say, 
The while they’ll be sittin’ an’ drinkin’ their tay? 

“Poor Kathleen” is like enough what it should be, 

But niver the name can seem suited to me. 

It’s true I’ve no dresses all silky and fine,— 

That T’m loving a lad that can niver be mine,— 

That I live in a cabin that’s cluttered and small, 

With not a bright picture upon its mud wall. 

A Mhuire is truagh! I’ve troubles go leor,?— 

But somehow I hadn’t thought of thim before! 











Who cares, now, how nate thim silk dresses would look? 
What trouble they’d be for to wade in the brook! 

And who sees the like of the pictures I see, 

When half in my sleeping beneath the thorn tree? 

Young Diarmuid O’Duiné strides proud on the green,— 
The fairy folk dance in the little boreen,— 

Fianoula the Swan rides Lough Darvra,—and fair 
And calm, walks swate Brigid of holy Kildare. 

And then, if the time came, a bhuachaill mo chrie,* 
That you could give love to a colleen like me, 
We'd have to face worry and bother and fret,— 

So maybe it’s better for you to forget, 

And me to remember you just as you stood 

One day on the border of Killiemore Wood, 

So young and so bonny, and thryin’ to t’ase, 

But kind to “Poor Kathleen,” for once in your days. 



















“Poor Kathleen” then, is it?—And how can that be, 
When Kathleen has all of the airth, sky, and sea? 






1Usually translated “‘Alas!”; literally, “Mary, it is a pity!” 
2“Galore.” 
3“Lad of my heart.” 







AN AMERICAN CONSUL JOINS THE PAPAL ZOUAVES 


By Leo FrRANcIs Stock 


N the Protestant cemetery in Rome 
there was laid to rest in 1905 the 
body of Edwin C. Cushman, the last 
but one of the American consuls 
to the Papal States. Cushman was 
born in New York City, but when 
yet an infant was taken to Boston 
where he and his young mother, 
Susan Cushman, were cared for by 
his aunt, the celebrated Charlotte 
Cushman, who was then the sole 
provider of the family. When 
young Cushman reached the proper 
age he was entered at the United 
States Naval Academy, but he later 
left the navy to accompany the 
family to England, where his aunt 
and mother, too, were to win success 
on the stage. 

Cushman retained his love of the 
sea and soon shipped in the East 
Indian Merchant Marine. This life 
offered the future consul that ad- 
venture which he ever craved, the 
lure of which he could not resist 
when the opportunity presented it- 
self in Rome. On one trip to India 
cholera took its toll of all the offi- 
cers save himself, so that he alone 
was left to navigate the ship. 

His appointment to Rome, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1865, followed the yesigna- 
tion of W. J. Stillman, and was due 
to the long and close friendship be- 
tween his Aunt Charlotte and 
William H. Seward, then Secretary 
of State. In 1867, Congress, prob- 
ably because it was foreseen that 
united Italy would soon be a reality, 
refused to continue its appropria- 
tion for the American legation in 
the Papal States. General Rufus 
King, the last minister, left Rome in 
the closing days of that year, and 


Cushman thereafter was in charge 
of the legation, but with instruc- 
tions not to exercise diplomatic 
functions. 

A few months after Cushman’s 
arrival in Rome, Giulio Posi, a 
United States citizen of Charleston, 
was arrested for conspiring against 
the papal government. He was 
found guilty not only of conspiracy 
but also of being an active member 
of a prominent committee of the 
revolutionary party. But through 
the intercession of the American 
consul, he was allowed to leave 
Rome unpunished. “In all my inter- 
views here,” wrote Cushman, “I 
have been received with the greatest 
courtesy, and I feel sure that under 
no other circumstance than Posi’s 
United States citizenship would he 
have been treated so leniently.” 

Dramatic events were happening 
in Rome. Cushman’s stage tradi- 
tions were too potent to leave him 
unmoved by what he was witness- 
ing. His dispatches are filled with 
details of the Garibaldian move- 
ment. But it is always the force 
and animation of action that he un- 
consciously depicts. The political 
situation behind the scenes—the in- 
tervention of the French or the di- 
plomacy of Cavour, appeals much 
less to him than the episodes of the 
drama. American consuls too often 
fail to serve the cause of history 
through indifference or lack of ob- 
servation. Not so with Cushman. 


“On the eve of the 23d [he writes 
on October 26, 1867], a large bar- 
rack was blown up in the centre of 
the city, having been mined from 


















the opposite side of the street... . 
Bands under the sons of Garibaldi 
(Menotti and Ricotti) are moving 
about the country, occupying small 
towns and retiring before the ad- 
vance of the papal troops. They 
are principally in small bands in 
the mountains, and unless joined in 
force they never fight. . . . Last 
night many bombs or hand grenades 
were thrown at patrols from win- 
dows and alleys. . . . The pontifical 
army is well disciplined and zeal- 
ous, being composed of young men 
of the best Catholic families of Eu- 
rope. It is my observation that al- 
most in no instance do these serve 
as mercenaries, as commonly re- 
ported, but almost entirely from a 
sense of religious duty. The pay 
of a zouave is three cents a day.” 


Cushman received many com- 
munications from American Cath- 
olics, requesting permission to join 
the papal army. Some companies 
for this service had been organized 
in Canada. In Freeport, Pennsyl- 
vania, lived one Charles B. Gillespie, 
an officer during the Civil War, who 
wished to raise a company of sea- 
soned soldiers for the protection of 
the Holy Father. But he was in- 
formed that the Act of Congress of 
April 20, 1818, forbade the enlist- 
ment of citizens for service in for- 
eign countries. 

Cushman’s love of adventure 
finally drove him to accompany one 
of the moving columns of the pon- 
tifical troops. He marched with 
them for four days, witnessing one 
battle which resulted in the capture 
of the Garibaldian garrison of 
Nerola. Whatever may have been 
the motive for his action, to what 
extent he may have been imprudent 
are unsettled questions, but he has 
left a report of his experience, here- 
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tofore unpublished, which cannot 
be overlooked in writing the history 
of this phase of the unification 
movement in Italy. 


“Without exception [he writes on 
November 15, 1867], the people of 
the country expressed themselves 
in favor of the existing government, 
generally giving as the reason that 
should the Italian government suc- 
ceed taxes would be more than 
doubled... .” 


From conversations with Gari- 
baldian officers he learned that their 
object in fighting was not that Vic- 
tor Emmanuel should be king of 
United Italy, but that once in Rome 
they would declare for the republic, 
when they expected the whole of 
Italy to unite with them. 

This same dispatch gives the fol- 
lowing account of the capture and 
recapture of Monte Rotondo: 


“After twenty-four hours of fight- 
ing the town surrendered and the 
garrison of 350 became prisoners 
and were sent across the frontier 
into Italian territory. This was on 
October 25 and was the first success 
of Garibaldi and the only one. The 
question may be asked why, if the 
papal troops are so successful was 
Garibaldi allowed to approach 
within four miles of Rome. Simply 
because the papal army is small 
and is kept constantly marching. 
The policy of Garibaldi is not to 
fight but to exhaust the papal troops. 
October 30 the 29th Regiment of 
French troops entered Rome. Quiet 
was immediately restored. There 
was no enthusiasm however, the 
people evidently relieved that the 
city was safe from attack. Novem- 
ber 3, 3,000 papal troops and about 
10 pieces of artillery, accompanied 
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by 2,000 French troops, marched 
upon Monte Rotondo where Gari- 
baldi had fixed his headquarters. 
His numbers were 10,000 to 15,000, 
with four pieces of artillery. In the 
battle which followed Garibaldi’s 
loss was 1,000 in killed and 
wounded, 2,000 made prisoners, and 
6,000 muskets were found in the 
town thrown about the streets. 
Monte Rotondo is 15 miles from 
Rome on the road to Florence. Gari- 
baldi did not make a stand there as 
he was on his way to Tivoli. The 
forces met near Mentana. The 
papal troops began the fight, the 
Zouaves charging through the woods 
and with bayonets driving Garibaldi 
two miles. Garibaldi commanded in 
person. The battle lasted five hours. 
The report is untrue that the papal 
troops were defeated and were only 
saved by France. Garibaldi was 
driven back two miles before the 
French fired a shot, and not until 
attacked by the Garibaldians who 
were endeavoring to throw them- 
selves on the flank of the regiment 
of Zouaves, did they begin. 

“I am informed by officers of 
Garibaldians that Garibaldi left the 
field about 4 p. m. for Monte Ro- 
tondo, three miles distant, leaving 
orders that Mentana must be de- 
fended until his return with rein- 
forcements. He did not return and 
the fight only ceased at daybreak— 
at 6 a. m. of the following day the 
Garibaldians surrendered the town 
with its garrison of 1,200. The al- 
lies then moved upon Monte Ro- 
tondo but found it evacuated, the 
streets full of wounded and strewed 
with arms, ammunition and effects 
that the fugitives had thrown away 
in their hasty evacuation. 

“Garibaldi had crossed the fron- 
tier and was arrested by Italian au- 
thorities. Among the 2,000 prison- 
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ers taken and 800 wounded in the 
battle but six Romans have been 
found. This is accounted for by 
the liberals that all the Romans 
were in another band in the south, 
beyond Tivoli. But whatever the 
reason the fact remains and should 
give to the expedition the name of 
invasion not of insurrection. The 
opinion here is that the movement 
has been most disastrous to the 
cause of true progress in Italy. The 
French again occupy the pontifical 
states; the pontifical government is 
able to arouse throughout Europe 
a religious enthusiasm which is ral- 
lying thousands of young men 
round its standards to resist what 
they conceive an outrage upon the 
Holy Father and their religion. It 
is considered to have been an im- 
mense mistake, premature, badly 
conceived and miserably executed. 
The Garibaldians themselves are 
loud in their complaints. They 
were promised by leaders the co- 
operation of the Roman people who 
were not ready and were unwilling. 
Their unwillingness cannot be ques- 
tioned for on Oct. 22 (the date 
on which a rising was to be at- 
tempted in Rome) there were but 
2,500 tired soldiers in the city to 
face 5,000 Garibaldians who had en- 
tered Rome in disguise during the 
previous two months. This I learned 
from a prominent Garibaldian offi- 
cer now in prison. Notwithstand- 
ing, not a Roman was to be found 
to assist the movement, and though 
at the same time there were 10,000 
or 15,000 Garibaldians within two 
hours of Rome (15 miles) and Gari- 
baldi himself either in command or 
hourly expected. 

“From my observation of the Ro- 
man people I do not think they de- 
sire a change, particularly if that 
change is to increase their taxation 








or to interfere in any way with their 
habits of indolence. The inaccurate 
accounts in the American journals 
must be accounted for from the 
fact that their correspondents re- 
ceived their information from Flor- 
ence, 250 miles from the scene of 
action.” 


Cushman’s active interest in these 
events soon brought to Washington 
complaints of a double nature. The 
ordinary duties of the consulate, it 
was said, were being neglected for 
political interests. More serious 
were the charges made by Richard 
Rothwell, an English artist, in his 
letter of November 2, 1867. 


“For two days,” he wrote, “this 
American did Godly service with 
his friends the Zouaves in mortal 
conflict against the Italians whose 
nobility of soul has aroused them 
to seek for a Nationality. No one 
here, and I least of all, could sus- 
pect that America would be dragged 
in the mire by her unworthy repre- 
sentative as France is, by her Dic- 
tator. . . . I learned also that this 
dishonoured person (I must not dig- 
nify him with the title of man) re- 
turned to Rome like another Norval, 
rich in ‘honours which his sire de- 
nied,’ proudly boasting of the wound 
he had received; unfortunately it 
was not ‘wide as a Church door,’ 
but enough to mark his infamy and 
to cast a stigma on the proud re- 
public of America.” 


Rothwell, whom Cushman desig- 
nated as “an old man of eccentric 
habits and very little reputation as 
an artist,” was born at Athlone, Ire- 
land, in 1800. He became in time a 
member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and chief assistant to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in London. His 
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last years were spent abroad, first 
in Paris, then in Rome where he 
died the year following the above 
episode. 

Cushman protested that he was a 
lover of free institutions, but that 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that the revolutionists in Italy were 
bringing about a state of affairs 
which would be a much nearer ap- 
proach to anarchy than to liberty. 
He insisted that in accompanying 
the papal army he had been actu- 
ated solely by a desire to arrive at 
the truth of the situation and so be 
able to send to his government an 
accurate statement of the political 
feeling in Italy. During the fighting 
at Nerola, he explained, he unex- 
pectedly found himself under fire. 
Seeing an officer fall, the consul en- 
deavored to render some assistance, 
and was himself slightly wounded. 
He was twice a target for a Gari- 
baldian rifle, and in order to pro- 
tect himself he picked up a gun, 
after which his assailant retreated. 
Later the consul went to a hospital 
and there volunteered to assist in 
the care of the wounded on both 
sides. 

Cushman’s explanation, while it 
modified the exaggeration of the 
complaint in the eyes of his govern- 
ment, did not save him from offi- 
cial reprimand for his participation 
in the affair. “No interest of the 
United States,” wrote F. W. Seward, 
acting secretary, “could be served 
by such a proceeding. No motive 
could be reasonably assigned for it 
except an interest in the cause in 
which the army was engaged, or 
mere curiosity. Either of these mo- 
tives would be inconsistent with the 
consular character and relation.” 
On Cushman’s own admissions the 
secretary was convinced that the 
consul had, indeed, become “mixed 
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up” in the affair, not as an idle spec- 
tator but in the precise character 
of a belligerent. 

Later evidence sent by Cushman 
seemed to have satisfied his gov- 
ernment that he had not neglected 
his official business. But the repri- 
mand encouraged Cushman’s ene- 
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mies to make further efforts to bring 
him into disfavor; and on April 16, 
1869, David M. Armstrong of New 
York was commissioned as the last 
consul to represent the United 
States in the Papal States. He re- 
mained as America’s first consul to 
the kingdom of United Italy. 


EMILY DICKINSON 


(December 10, 1830-May 15, 1886) 


By CAROLINE GILTINAN 


LOWERS you loved, and music; silence and wonderful trees: 
Poet of eternal beauty, you were a part of these. 


You seldom cared to mingle with others of your kind: 
How could it, otherwise, survive—your clarity of mind? 


They gossip now of oddities—how you wore a dress of white— 
Not of the brave white morning, after endless night. 


Your heart was broken, they report. 


How they probe and pry, 


Respecting not the dignity that hid away to cry. 


They quibble about rhythm; dare ask if you knew rhyme, 
Though every thought was born of truth, living for all time. 


Why endless trivialities? 


You married life and death 


And, in a quatrain, gave to us your heart, yourself, your breath. 
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HE practical applications of sci- 

ence have reduced the marvel- 
ous in every province, and restrict- 
ed the limits of romance. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when we 
read of some person’s ascent of Ve- 
suvius with bated breath, and re- 
garded said person as a hero. When 
he returned to his native town, 
metaphorically crowned with the 
bays of triumph, if his admiring 
fellow-citizens did not actually 
make a breach in the wall for him, 
at least they received him with 
great honor, and his exploit was 
duly celebrated in the local press. 

Nous avons changé tout cela—at 
least Mr. Cook did when he built 
his ingenious railroad (1880) to the 
very top of Vesuvius. Formerly, 
the ascent of the fire-mountain was 
regarded as a hazardous feat occu- 
pying a couple of days; a messy, 
fatiguing and rather perilous busi- 
ness. Now it is comfortably man- 
aged within a few hours at no ex- 
pense of effort, and with little risk 
to the traveler; and he has the aft- 
ernoon to spare for a visit to Pom- 
peii. 

But while Mr. Cook has thus tak- 
en the romance out of the ascent of 
Vesuvius, the descent into the cra- 
ter is nowise shorn of its peril and 
hardihood, and never will be until 
the volcano becomes extinct—a re- 
mote contingency. 

The reader may not be prepared 
to accept the present author as a 
hero in the mildest sense of the 
word, so it behooves us to tell our 
tale with strict sobriety, especially 
without romantic flourishes. 


A GESTURE OF VESUVIUS 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 





During several evenings, from 
the porch of our hotel in Naples, 
high up on a terraced cliff, we had 
watched Vesuvius smoking his ciga- 
rette, with obvious enjoyment. 
These were patently his quiet do- 
mestic moments, a gentleman at his 
own fireside, so to say; and observ- 
ing him thus, one gradually came to 
think less of him in his destructive 
character. Of course he had done it 
before and would do it again, no 
doubt —the fire was still in the 
belly of him; but why throw up 
the past always when the present 
offers nothing ominous? And so I 
charmed out of mind any fear of 
Vesuvius, until he seemed no more 
to me than a painted volcano. This 
was the correct or psychological 
moment to act upon a bold resolu- 
tion I had formed, to descend into 
Vesuvius! He seemed to be aware 
of my intention, and with a care- 
less, yet I thought friendly, gesture, 
waved a ring of smoke to me over 
the Bay. 

Next morning early, I took an ob- 
servation of Vesuvius: his cigarette 
was out and a light cirrus floated 
over his head. The day, in late 
July, would certainly be fine, and 
the heat was quite tolerable to a sea- 
soned New Yorker. At nine o’clock 
I boarded the train for Pugliano. It 
was well filled with tourists, mostly 
Americans, women in a majority, 
as usual. After a run of twenty 
minutes we reached Pugliano, where 
Mr. Cook’s Vesuvian railway com- 
mences. It is built over the site of 
Herculaneum, which city was buried 
with Pompeii in 79, and less fortu- 
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nate than her sister city, has not 
been recalled from her long sleep to 
the light of day.’ 

We make the second stage of the 
journey by an ordinary electric 
tram, incline about eight degrees, 
through an intensively cultivated 
district, vineyards, fruit trees, etc. 
Now you understand why the peo- 
ple will not remove from this dan- 
gerous zone—it is like putting one’s 
head into the lion’s mouth, but no- 
where does the grateful soil offer 
better returns to the tiller. Here 
are grown the grapes that make the 
sweet wine called Lacrimzx Christi 
(“tears of Christ”) and the luscious 
plums, unrivaled in flavor, of which, 
without gluttony, we never could 
get enough! As we proceed up 
the gentle incline, fascinating 
glimpses of the Bay of Naples are 
afforded. 

The second section of the line, 
called a “rock” railway, is similar 
to the Jungfrau road, an electric 
locomotive being used; the maxi- 
mum incline is about twenty-five 
degrees. This run takes us to the 
Eremo Station, whence we have a 
glorious view over the Bay to the 
hills of Posilipo, the islets of Ischia 
and Capri, and the prominent head- 
lands of Sorrento. 

From this point, by a fourth 
stage, of electric traction, we reach 
the Observatory and traverse im- 
mense fields of lava in our approach 
to the Giant’s domain. Here we 
get the first thrills of this unique 
excursion. In twelve minutes we 
have reached the Lower Station of 
the Funicular Railway, and are at 
the foot of the Great Cone. 

The Funicular gives us_ the 


1Some small portion of Herculaneum has 
been excavated, and more is promised; but 
the work is necessarily very slow and diffi- 
cult, the city being under a thick bed of lava, 
which holds her down as with adamantine 
chains. 
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strongest sensation of the ascent, 
climbing up the sheer face of the 
mountain, at an incline that varies 
between forty-five and fifty-five de- 
grees. Looking from the back of 
my car we seem to be ascending 
perpendicularly, and the harrowing 
thought comes—/f we should let go! 
Well, that would be a story for the 
newspapers. But Mr. Cook has nev- 
er had a slip yet, and we arrive safe- 
ly at the Upper Station, where we 
are assigned guides who lead us by 
an easy footpath to the edge of the 
crater. 

The whole ascent is something 
less than four thousand feet, so that 
Vesuvius may not be ranked, in 
point of altitude, with the great 
mountains;? but it is quite high 
enough for the réle Nature ordained 
it to play. Owing to its masterpiece 
of destruction, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, it remains the most famous 
volcano in the world. There at its 
foot lie its two victims, the one par- 
tially disentombed, the other still 
buried under a weight of iron that 
mocks the puny strength of man; 
and Vesuvius proudly challenges a 
comparison! 

Another party having arrived, 
there were about a hundred of us, 
men and women, scattered about 
the immense crater and awesomely 
looking down into it. A light smoke 
ascended therefrom, now and then 
we caught a hollow rumbling—had 
it been Etna we would have thought 
the giant Enceladus was yearning 
for his breakfast. Vesuvius too has 
its imprisoned Titans. 

Two guides offered to take me 
down into the crater; I consented, 
though I didn’t like the looks of one 
fellow, which were not improved by 

2Etna in northeastern Sicily is nearly three 
times as high, and in the course of ages has 


been much more destructive to human life 
than Vesuvius. 











the loss of an eye. These guides, 
Neapolitans, are not generally a bad 
sort, but one has to be wary in 
dealing with them. Acceptance of 
their service is obligatory upon the 
tourist. You pay a fee for being led 
to the crater, and a double fee in 
case you make the descent. 

There are a number of young and 
middle-aged men in the party of 
tourists: why did I propose myself 
as the only candidate for this piece 
of foolhardiness? Why, indeed: I 
have so often asked myself that 
question in an ex post facto mood 
of remorse. At any rate, I should 
have attended to Mr. Cook’s warn- 
ing about previous preparation, etc. 
But the thing looked extraordinarily 
easy to me, and I said to myself, the 
chance will never occur again. How- 
ever, it was in no spirit of bravado 
that I made my decision; I wasn’t 
young enough for that. 

So I started down with my two 
guides, Monoculus leading, the oth- 
er backing me up. Facilis descensus 
Averni. It seemed easy going down, 
though the way is quite steep and 
rough, with nothing like a path to 
follow, the guides making their 
course from some tokens unknown 
to me. It takes about an hour to 
go down, stop a few minutes in the 
crater, and re-ascend. I did not 
mind the descent, which was close- 
ly watched by my fellow-tourists at 
the top, and I was rather proud of 
myself for having done so well. 

But pride, as we have learned, go- 
eth before a fall. Arrived at the 
bottom, literally the lid, I was 
thrilled, indeed somewhat terrified 
at the sight and smell of burning 
sulphur and brimstone, the very in- 
gredients of the orthodox Hell! 
There were pieces of the same scat- 
tered about, orange-yellow in color, 
which I thought might be the Devil’s 
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“omelettes.” And then I blamed 
myself for the frivolous notion, as 
the awfulness of the place occurred 
to me, there in the mouth of death 
that might engulf future cities with 
its spewings, as it had engulfed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum.’ I felt 
as one feels during a storm at sea, 
helpless before the awful power of 
Nature, within the clutch of Om- 
nipotence itself. Oh, my God! what 
am I saying? That mighty Power 
need not be at all exerted for my 
petty destruction: a single blast 
from this infernal Pit and our 
bodies would lie there to cremate in 
the eternal heat (as I so reflected, 
my shoes were burning under me, 
not being the sort proper for such 
an excursion). Then I looked up 
to the top of the crater whence I 
had descended in this fool’s venture, 
and it seemed of an impossible 
height. How shall I ever make it? 
I groaned, with a sense of despair 
and catastrophic regret. 

But the guides recalled me to less 
portentous matters by demanding 
that ere we begin the re-ascent I 
should pay double the regular fee 
(they had previously smelted a few 
small coins for me in the red lava 
flowing visibly under the surface on 
which we trod). I rebuked them 
for holding me up here, and said I 
would settle when we should have 
regained the top. The one-eyed 
cyclops grumbled at this, looking 
the tough citizen that no doubt he 
was (the alleged improvement of 
the Neapolitan character of this 
type is very little in evidence, 
though actual crimes are prevented 




































8The crater in which I stood was not, of 
course, that of the ancient eruption, but one 
in great part formed since 1906. After a con- 
siderable eruption the cone collapses and 
sinks down, perceptibly decreasing the height 
of the mountain. I have heard Neapolitans 
say that Vesuvius was much taller twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. 
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as never before, by the strong rule 
of Mussolini). His mate, who was 
much less stubborn and evil-mind- 
ed, gave in, deciding Monoculus al- 
so; and we started back, the latter 
preceding me, with a rope over his 
shoulder, to which I held on, and 
his mate guarding the rear. 
However, the one-eyed brigand 
was not free of malice, and he made 
that climb, arduous under any cir- 
cumstances, the hardest experience 
I have ever known. Strong and 
sure-footed as a mountain goat, he 
went too fast for me, now suffering 
a reaction from the adventure, and 
I was forced to command a halt sev- 
eral times, to which he very un- 
willingly agreed. The stones and 
loose shale slipped under my feet, 
lamed besides from the burned 
shoes. I fell two or three times, 


and would have fallen more often 
but for the care of my rear guard. 


When we reached the top I was 
very nearly exhausted, and found 
myself obliged to rest a little while. 
I presently gave up the notion of 
lodging a complaint against Monoc- 
ulus, chiefly because the so-called 
military police stationed at the cra- 
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ter, seem to be of the same kidney, 
What can you expect? The service 
does not pay over well, and the tour- 
ists are there to be exploited, a busi- 
ness to which the Neapolitan turns 
with avidity. 

A week afterward I again visited 
Vesuvius, and will the reader be- 
lieve, the place wore an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect? Reaching the top, I 
went to look down into the crater, 
and drew back from the verge with 
actual fear. Hardly could I realize 
that I was the same person who, a 
few days before, had so lightly and 
carelessly descended into the abyss. 
I had suffered no injury except a 
few bruises, and yet I felt that no 
sum of money would induce me to 
reénact the adventure. It was an il- 
lusion that had moved me to make 
the descent on my first visit, that 
gave me the enormous confidence 
with which I dared it, and that 
seemed to change the physical as- 
pect of the crater, making nothing 
of its danger and difficulty. It was 
simply Vesuvius smoking his ciga- 
rette, and with friendly gesture 
sending me a puff across the Bay— 
and the same was not to be repeated. 



















Y the fifteenth century the essen- 

tial features of the Grail leg- 
ends were fixed as definitely as they 
were ever to be, and the years from 
1450 to 1480 brought two important 
versions in English. The first was 
a History of the Holy Grail adapted 
by one Henry Lonelich or Lovelich, 
a “skynner,” from the Sire de Bor- 
ron, and following that early Joseph 
and the later Estoire with amplifi- 
cations. When not over-diffuse it 
has a certain dramatic quality, as 
in its tale of the Grail-bearers cross- 
ing the sea to Britain— 


“So upon the water went they there 
As though upon the dry ground 
they were”— 


and it describes quite definitely Jo- 
sephes’ eventual burial, presumably 
with the Grail itself, at Glaston- 
bury. 

But it remained for Malory’s 
Morte Darthur, that storehouse of 
Arthurian romance, to crystallize 
the Quest into one of the master- 
pieces of English literature; and aft- 
er Sir Thomas nobody would be 
likely to write or think of the im- 
mortal relic without an intensely 
spiritual motivation on one hand 
and on the other an intimate identi- 
fication with the Round Table 
knights. Yet it is not until Book XI. 
—after the tragic story of Tristram 
and la Beale Isoud—that the first 
reference to the Grail theme is 
made by a hermit visiting Camelot, 
who announces that he who shall 
claim Merlin’s empty seat, the Siege 
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Perilous, will soon be born upon 
earth. 

Then follows the history of 
Launcelot’s adventures in the coun- 
try of Corbin with King Pelles, a 
“cousin nigh of Joseph of Ari- 
mathie.” Here as they sat at table 
“there came in a dove at a window, 
and in her mouth there seemed a 
little censer of gold. And there- 
withal there was such a savour as 
all the spicery in the world had 
been there. And forthwithal there 
was upon the table all manner of 
meats and drinks that they could 
think upon. So came in a damsel 
passing fair and young, and she 
bare a vessel of gold betwixt her 
hands; and thereto the king 
kneeled devoutly and so did all that 
were there.” Launcelot, held back 
by none of the shyness that had so 
fatally deterred the earlier Perceval, 
demands the meaning of the cere- 
mony, and is told by the king that 
his treasure is “the richest thing 
that any man hath living. And 
when this thing goeth about, the 
Round Table shall be broken; and 
wit thou well... this is the holy 
Sangreal that ye have here seen.” 

Ironically enough, the next epi- 
sode is that in which, through the 
witchery of Dame Brisen, who 
knows of his “faith unfaithful” to 
the Queen, Launcelot is lured into 
mating with Pelles’ beautiful daugh- 
ter Elaine—from which clandestine 
union was to be born the long- 
prophesied Galahad, “that should 
prove the best knight of the world.” 
About a year later the faithful Bors 
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(called in earlier versions Bohort), 
visiting Corbin, recognizes the babe 
as Launcelot’s son, and as he kneels 
beside Elaine is himself granted the 
Grail vision. In fact it is the mys- 
terious Grail maiden who declares: 
“This child is Galahad, that shall sit 
in the Siege Perilous, and achieve 
the Sangreal, and he shall be much 
better than his father was, Sir 
Launcelot du Lake.” Before Sir 
Bors departs from the castle he wit- 
nesses once again that strange sac- 
ramental procession—which this 
time includes four children with 
tapers and an old man bearing a 
censer in one hand and a spear in 
the other: who bids him warn his 
cousin Launcelot that though he 
surpass all worldly knights, yet be- 
cause of his sin he shall fail in the 
final quest of all. Even Bors is per- 


mitted only to peer through the 


doorway of a brightly lighted room, 
where one vested as a bishop kneels 
before an altar of silver, when the 
glory of a sword suspended above 
his head—so reminiscently of 
Eden’s gates!—strikes him tempo- 
rarily blind. 

Many of the most parabolic and 
arresting details of the Grail are 
here perpetuated by Malory. In the 
first place the identity of the sacred 
vessel is revealed beyond all dis- 
pute; while the aged man once 
again suggests Joseph of Arimathea, 
and the kinship between this pro- 
cession and the liturgy of the Mass 
is implied by candles, incense and 
altar—even the symbolic spear be- 
ing used in some of the oriental lit- 
urgies. The seeming incongruity of 
the maiden bearing the Grail, per- 
sistent from the time of Chrétien 
de Troyes, has never been satis- 
factorily explained: probably she 
was a survival from some primitive 
tradition of Celtic paganism, like 
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the food-producing quality of the 
relic; and she may have been re- 
tained by Christian poets either 
from a chivalrous desire to include 
woman as well as man in the Grail 
fellowship or as a mystical symbol 
of the Blessed Virgin bearing Christ. 
Certainly there is nothing particu- 
larly consecrated in the old king 
and his daughter who are the offi- 
cial custodians of the relic; but in 
all these versions there is a passion- 
ate anticipation of the pure knight 
who shall eventually be worthy to 
claim its ministry. And both Lone- 
lich and Malory undoubtedly sug- 
gest a profoundly human paradox 
in their insistence that the child 
“begotten in sin” shall become the 
knight surpassing all others in sanc- 
tity—Galahad, who adds supernat- 
ural virtues to the natural courage 
and loyalty of his father, Launce- 
lot. It may even be an unconscious 
or subconscious prophecy of Pat- 
more’s doctrine, implied by Dante 
and underlying all chivalric devo- 
tion, that human love is the pre- 
cursor which finds its true flower 
and fulfillment in love divine. 

But there is no denying that in 
its general attitude toward sex the 
Morte Darthur betrays a good deal 
of confusion between Pagan and 
Christian morality. This confusion 
—which after all was not confined 
to the Middle Ages!—is poignantly 
evident in the story of the aban- 
doned Elaine who, loving Sir 
Launcelot “out of measure,” dons 
her most gorgeous clothes and dares 
to hunt him up at Camelot. She 
and Guinevere show each other 
“good cheer by countenance, but 
nothing with hearts” at first; but 
after Elaine’s enchantments have 
achieved another rendezvous with 
the knight, the Queen’s jealous 
rage drives them both from the 
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court. Then the knight Percevale 
(whom Malory also includes in the 
romance) and Launcelot’s brother 
start out to seek their peerless lead- 
er; and when both are wounded in 
combat it is the Grail vision— 
scarcely seen this time, but appre- 
hended by that spicy fragrance— 
which heals them in answer to 
prayer. And Sir Launcelot himself, 
found distraught by Elaine, is re- 
stored to his right mind by being 
placed to sleep in a room next to 
the sacred chalice. 

After an interval of several peace- 
ful years the knight is discovered 
and persuaded to return to Court. 
Elaine, knowing this parting to be 
their last, grieves sorely, but tells 
Launcelot that at the coming feast 
of Pentecost she will send her son 
and his—the Galahad now fifteen 
winters old—to be dubbed knight 
by his hand. And when the eve of 
the feast comes, Launcelot is indeed 
called away to a convent in the for- 
est: where among the kneeling nuns 
(for all the world as in Abbey’s 
Boston painting!) he sees the young 
Galahad, “passing fair and well 
made and seemly and demure as a 
dove, with all manner of good fea- 
tures.” And he confers upon him 
the high order of knighthood, pray- 
ing God to make the boy as good as 
he is beautiful. 

There is finely sustained sus- 
pense in Malory’s story of that Pen- 
tecost celebration. Arthur and 
Guinevere, returning from the min- 
ster, find each knight’s name in 
golden letters above his place at the 
Round Table, and on the Siege 
Perilous a script declaring that four 
hundred and fifty-four years after 
the Passion of Christ shall come he 
who must claim it. When all are 
seated, the doors and windows of 
the banquet hall close of them- 
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selves: and after a breathless pause 
Galahad, all in red, without sword 
or shield, is led in by an aged man 
who announces that he brings a 
young knight of king’s lineage and 
kin to Joseph of Arimathea, “where- 
by the marvels of this court and of 
strange realms shall be accom- 
plished.” As the youth sits august- 
ly in the Siege Perilous it is sud- 
denly discovered to bear his own 
name. Then the king takes Gala- 
had by the hand and all the knights 
“wist not from whence he came, 
but all only by God; and said, This 
is he by whom the Sangreal shall be 
achieved.” But it is not until after 
evensong, when all are again gath- 
ered together for supper, that the 
relic comes as it were to summon 
its predestined knight. There is 
the “cracking and crying of thun- 
der,” while the hall is pierced with 
a sunbeam seven times brighter 
than the day: “and all they were 
alighted by the Holy Ghost. Then 
began every knight to behold other 
... fairer than ever they saw afore. 
... Then there entered into the hall 
the Holy Grail covered with white 
samite, but there was none might 
see it nor who bare it”—with the 
usual accompaniments of sweet 
odors and every manner of food. 
And first the impulsive Gawain, 
then one hundred and fifty of the 
Round Table knights rise up and 
swear to lay aside all earthly aims 
and follow this quest until they be- 
hold the Grail more openly. A year 
and a day shall they ride, unless it 
is shown to be God’s will that they 
turn back: and there is great grief 
in the hearts of the “ladies and 
gentlewomen” who may not bear 
them company—especially with the 
Queen, who sees Launcelot go from 
her side and knows well enough 
that Galahad is his son; and with 
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Arthur, who knows that never again 
on earth shall so fair a company be 
gathered together. For as usual, it 
is the best who undertake the hard- 
ships of the pilgrimage—the worst 
who remain behind to work their 
own selfish ends. “And so,” con- 
tinues this incomparable chronicle, 
“they mounted upon their horses and 
rode through the streets of Came- 
lot; and there was weeping of the 
rich and poor, and the King turned 
away and might not speak for weep- 
ing.” 

Then, since none knew where the 
Grail might be found, “every knight 
took the way that him liked best.” 
Galahad, staying overnight at a cer- 
tain White Abbey, is given a shield 
whereon “the gentle knight” Joseph 
of Arimathea long ago imprinted a 
cross with his own blood, and starts 
off upon “many journeyings fore- 
ward and backward.” The old book 
recounts his visit to the Castle of 
Maidens, where he rescues the im- 
prisoned damsels from seven evil 
knights evidently representing the 
Seven Deadly Sins; and mixes in 
with the marvels charmingly con- 
temporary pictures of medieval life. 
But it gives no visit of the young 
knight to the Grail castle, no poign- 
ant episode of the unasked ques- 
tion. For unlike the Perceval of 
the earlier versions, Galahad is now 
from the first a faultless knight, in- 
corruptibly chaste, one who “sinned 
never” and slays no man lightly. 

Constantly over against his some- 
what dazzling virtue is set the fig- 
ure of his struggling, heroic, never 
wholly penitent father, Launcelot. 
One unforgettable picture shows the 
wearied knight falling asleep by an 
empty chapel and granted that an- 
cient mystic vision of the sick man 
borne upon a litter, who, crying out 
to God for help, is suddenly visited 
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and healed by the Sangreal. But 
Launcelot, so quick in worldly 
quests, is overwhelmed by the spir- 
itual apparition and may not even 
rise in the divine Presence; but 
hears a Voice commanding him to 
depart from that holy place since 
he is “harder than is the stone, and 
more bitter than is the wood, and 
more naked” than the fig tree 
cursed by Our Lord. So at dawn— 
when the little “fowles” begin to 
sing—he seeks out a holy hermit 
whom he beseeches to “hear his 
life.” In that agonized confession 
he reveals how he has loved Guine- 
vere “immeasurably and out of 
measure long,” for her sake rather 
than God’s doing battle “were it 
right or wrong.” The good man 
gives Launcelot not only the obvi- 
ous counsel, but points out that He 
who has bestowed upon the knight 
“fairness and seemliness . . . wit, 
discretion to know good from evil 

- . prowess and hardiness” will 
suffer his neglect no longer, but— 
like the Hound of Heaven—is deter- 
mined to possess his heart whether 
he will or no. And Launcelot, 
cleansed by contrition and _ the 
priest’s shrift, goes out humbly on 
foot to continue his quest of the 
Grail: being driven to still greater 
penance later on by another hermit 
who prophesies to him, “Seek it ye 
may well, but though it were here 
ye should have no power to see it.” 

“Celerity,” as Shakespeare once 
remarked, “is never more admired 
than by the negligent”—which per- 
haps explains this badgering of 
Launcelot’s fault in a romance oth- 
erwise reeking with episodes of 
amorous adventure, both lawful and 
unlawful. It is all part of the 
stress, possibly even the over-stress, 
upon virginity by which medieval 
idealists were striving to cleanse a 
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youthful society whose sins are 
flaunted frankly enough by a Chau- 
cer or a Boccaccio. While the or- 
thodox Church seems to have sus- 
pected that the Grail legends re- 
flected not infrequently the theol- 
ogy of the poets rather than the 
theologians, while mother-like she 
half resented the intrusion of ro- 
mance so close to her pivotal doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, we have seen 
how she yet found in the legend an 
incomparable opportunity to im- 
press art in the service of quite an- 
gelic virtue: absolute virginity for 
the chosen knight, the high priest 
of the Blessed Sacrament, purity for 
all who would make up its confra- 
ternity. So Malory’s Percevale, who 
is one of Galahad’s chosen compan- 
ions, is as celibate as Galahad him- 
self; while the third of the trio, Sir 
Bors, mighty in faith, is chaste but 
for one love in the past—possibly 
an echo of the original Perceval of 
Chrétien de Troyes. 

For increasingly we find the 
meaning of the Grail quest revealed 
—as Lizette Andrews Fisher points 
out in her illuminating study'—as 
not only a “mystic intuition” but a 
“direct knowledge” of the miracle 
of Transubstantiation: St. Angela 
da Foligno’s understanding of how 
God comes into the Sacrament, a 
revelation so precious that it re- 
quires uncommon purity of body, 
mind and will in the recipient. Thus 
Malory’s good knights, Gawain and 
Sir Ector, are warned away from 
the quest by the very hermit who 
gives them absolution. “Ye go to 
seek what ye shall never find, for 
it is the secret thing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” he tells them: “Truly 
there be a hundred such as ye.” 


1The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and 
in the Divine Comedy, by Lizette Andrews 
Fisher. Columbia University Press. 
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Many a thousand, many a million of 
everyday Christians, one fears— 
always and in every century the 
vast majority of the struggling 
faulty Faithful! For it is but the 
chosen few through the long ages 
of our enigmatic vision who even 
suspect, with Lionel Johnson, 


“How deep within the liturgies 
Lie hid the mysteries—” 


and fewer still who attain to them 
this side of Eternity. 

Meanwhile Galahad is led by the 
grace of God and an unknown 
maiden—Dieu et ma dame, as the 
chivalric formula has it—to a mys- 
terious ship where Bors and Perce- 
vale await him. Here the lady is re- 
vealed as the wise and fair sister 
of Percevale and all make great joy 
of one another. But presently, 
after a warning to be in “perfect 
faith,” they are transferred to a still 
greater ship said to have been built 
by Solomon for his wife: which 
wife the legend does not specify, 
but it remarks that she was evil 
enough to destroy his belief in other 
women! The next few chapters are 
so steeped in magic and allegory 
that no one, except that sibylline 
sister of Percevale, could hope to 
disentangle the significance. But 
there is a telling touch in the de- 
scription of David’s sword—which 
only Galahad, of course, is able to 
draw from its sheath—when we are 
told that the scales of its haft come 
from the bones of two strange 
beasts: one ensuring against all 
weariness, the other imparting to 
its bearer so much will that he 
thinks of no joy nor sorrow of the 
past but only upon the work before 
him. And it is perhaps not hard to 
understand why, just when this 
chaste romance with Percevale’s un- 
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named sister—the only romance 
permitted Galahad in these later 
versions of the quest—reaches the 
point where she has woven a girdle 
from her own hair for his sword, 
and has foretold the eventual healing 
of his grandsire, King Pelles, while 
he swears himself “her knight all 
days,” their parting should be or- 
dained. It is as a saint and martyr 
that she goes, when they reach the 
coast of Scotland: yielding herself 
for the healing of a stranger lady 
who may be cured only by a dish 
full of blood from a “clean virgin in 
will and in work.” And sorrow- 
fully the three knights place the 
body of their Egeria in a sailless 
ship draped in black—which she 
promises shall be waiting to wel- 
come them in the harbor of the 
mystical city of Sarras. 

A little later Launcelot, being 
commanded to enter this ship, finds 
there “the most sweetness that ever 
he felt” and is sustained by the 
Holy Ghost without mortal food. 
Presently he is joined upon the 
barge of peace by Galahad, and 
they live together for half a year, 
telling each other their adventures 
“with many a friendly word, as kin 
would.” But neither in domestic 
joy nor in the memory of love fore- 
gone may Galahad, the Divine Wan- 
derer, dwell. Presently there ap- 
pears to him a white knight leading 
a white charger, and saying: “Sir, 
ye have been long enough with your 
father, come out of the ship and 
start upon this horse and go where 
the adventures shall lead thee in the 
quest of the Sangreal.” To peni- 
tent father and innocent son it is 
revealed that they shall meet no 
more upon earth, so they kiss ten- 
derly and part with prayerful bless- 
ings. 

For both, indeed, the long quest 
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is almost at an end. Launcelot is 
borne by the ship back to Pelles’ 
castle, where he finds all doors open 
and hears singing of unearthly 
beauty. From the king, old and ill, 
he learns that Elaine, the mother 
of Galahad, is dead; and here, 
where he has had his first cryptic 
vision of the Grail, he has also his 
last. Upon an altar of silver he 
sees the sacred vessel resting, cov- 
ered with red samite, while a priest 
stands at the sacring of the Mass 
with angels kneeling round about. 
But as Launcelot would press 
nearer, he is smitten by a breath of 
fire and falls unconscious: after 
which he rises up with mingled joy 
and sorrow, knowing that he may 
achieve no fuller vision in this life. 
So he returns to Camelot—to the 
Queen who has mourned for him, 
and the King who mourns more 
than half of the Round Table 
knights lost or slain in their hope- 
less adventure. 

Meanwhile Galahad, after “many 
journeys in vain,” is reunited with 
Percevale and Bors, and together 
they, too, journey to Corbin. So at 
last is reénacted the old miracle of 
the maimed king—Pelles healed by 
his grandson through the applica- 
tion of blood dripping from the holy 
spear. And here the supreme vision 
denied to Launcelot is granted to 
the faithful trio. Kneeling before 
that silver altar, they see Mass cele- 
brated by none other than Joseph of 
Arimathea; and at the consecration 
“there came a figure in likeness of 
a child, and the visage was as red 
and as bright as any fire, and smote 
himself into the bread.” Yet it is 
the vision not of a child but of a 
man, with all the signs of Christ’s 
passion upon him, who rises from 
out the Grail . . . Transubstantiation 
can go no farther in visibility—but 
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it remains for the Christ brought 
down among men to speak to them. 
This He does gently, saying to the 
three: “My knights and my servants 
and my true children, which be 
come out of deadly life into spiritual 
life, I will now no longer hide my- 
self from you, but ye shall see now 
a part of my secrets and of my 
hidden things.” From His own 
wounded hand they receive His 
sacramental Body—from His own 
lips the commission to bear the 
blessed Grail overseas to the mysti- 
eal city of Sarras, away from men 
no longer worthy to possess it. 

So on the morrow they set sail, 
carrying with them both Grail and 
spear, before which they daily make 
their prayers. But for Galahad 
even a life grown wholly sacramen- 
tal begins to pall: initiated into 
the mystery of the Eucharist—the 
mystery of the Church Militant—he 
would press on to the mysteries of 
the Church Triumphant, Christ’s 
dual nature and the Holy Trin- 
ity... . And after they reach the 
golden city of Sarras, where the 
pure body of Percevale’s sister 
awaits them, and where Galahad 
reigns for one year as king, his hun- 
ger for eternity is satisfied. Once 
again comes Arimathean Joseph, 
once again the knights receive com- 
munion from his hands: then Gala- 
had trembles as the final initiation 
begins, but his prayer is “Now, 
blessed Lord, would I not longer 
live if it might please thee, Lord.” 
Tenderly he goes to Percevale and 
Bors, kissing them and commending 
them to his father Launcelot. Then, 
as he kneels, his soul departs sud- 
denly, and the faithful friends be- 
hold a multitude of angels bearing 
it up to heaven. “Also the two fel- 
lows saw come from heaven a hand, 
but they saw not the body. And 
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then it came right to the Vessel, 
and took it and the spear, and so 
bare it up to heaven. Sithen was 
there never man so hardy to say 
that he had seen the Sangreal.” 

Percevale, the holy contemplative, 
departs to a monastery—but Bors, 
the holy man of action, returns to 
Camelot that all may know the 
quest has been achieved. There, 
among the gathering feuds of the 
knights, the renewed loves and 
quarrels of Launcelot and Guine- 
vere, he lives on as stranger and pil- 
grim. For the high service of the 
Grail “may not lightly be forgotten,” 
in Launcelot’s own wistful words. 
One likes to believe that among its 
after-effects was the conversion of 
those hapless lovers—their sublime 
parting after Arthur’s death, their 
“turning to perfection,” and at long 
last their passing to the peace they 
had desired but alas! too weakly 
sought. 

Malory’s story has been told at 
such length not merely because of 
its poignant power, but because it 
has become, for English readers at 
least, the definitive classic of the 
Grail. Professor Remy points out* 
the curious fact that “after the 
Renaissance the Grail legend, to- 
gether with most medieval legends, 
fell into oblivion, from which it was 
rescued when the Romantic Move- 
ment set in at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” It was the 
latter half of that century which 
saw a sudden revival of the theme 
in no less than three separate arts. 
Incomparably the most interesting 
poetic version came from Tennyson, 
first in his early lyric of Sir Galahad, 
later in the mature spiritual beauty 
of The Holy Grail. This crowning 
glory of his Idylls of the King could 


2Catholic Encyclopedia: “The Holy Grail,” 
by Arthur F. J. Remy. 
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never have been written had Vic- 
torian England not passed through 
the travail of the Oxford Movement, 
for it is amazingly steeped in Ca- 
tholicism. In fact it is a nineteenth 
century version of Malory, highly 
etherealized, perhaps too vigorously 
expurgated, substituting for the 
hard bright colors and vigorous hu- 
manity of medievalism a wealth of 
conscious imagery, deep sympathy, 
and a mysterious haze through 
which the past is less revived than 
evoked. Tennyson’s Arthur is al- 
most as impeccable as Galahad him- 
self: and instead of the erring 
Launcelot—to whom, however, as 
to Guinevere, he gives a haunting 
and pitiful reality—it is Percevale’s 
sister, now a “holy nun,” who has 
the first prescient vision of the 
Grail in England. Quite in the 
spirit of Malory is the King’s warn- 


ing that for most of his knights the 
quest will be a pursuit of “wander- 
ing fires”—or Launcelot’s last visit 
to the mysterious castle of Corbin— 
or Galahad’s Transubstantiation vi- 


sion. But Bors and Percevale are 
not permitted to come as close to the 
ultimate glory of the Grail as in 
the medieval version; with modern 
individualism, this is reserved for 
the virgin knight upon whose lips 
Tennyson had put the musical and 
dreamily pictorial meditation: 


“Sometimes on lonely mountain- 
meres 

I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board; no helmsman 
steers: 

I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 

Three angels bear the holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
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As down dark tides the glory 
slides, 

And star-like mingles with the 
Bae 6s.” 


It was characteristic of the wist- 
ful Verlaine that he should give us 
a wistful Parsifal, hearing the voice 
of little children as he walks, “king 
and priest,” yet somewhat over- 
burdened by the weight of spear 
and chalice: characteristic, too, that 
his Saint Graal should be a saluta- 
tion to the Blood of Christ still 
flowing in love and pardon over 
France. There is an exotic note in 
both of these poems—as in the frail, 
fascinating Grail angel designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley for the Gollancz 
edition of the Morte Darthur during 
the 1890’s. But it is Malory him- 
self, when it is not his precursor 
Chrétien, who is responsible for the 
rich and thrilling perpetuation of 
the Grail Quest which Edwin Abbey 
has painted upon the walls of the 
Boston Library. 

The sublime musical setting given 
to the legend by Richard Wagner 
in 1882 harks back, in name at 
least, to Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
since its hero-knight—the “guile- 
less fool” —is Parsifal, and the Grail 
castle is Monsalvat in the Pyrennees. 
But Wolfram’s domesticity is super- 
seded by an ideal of monastic and 
sacerdotal sanctity, whose betrayal 
brings a frightful heritage of pain 
and remorse; and the traditional 
emphasis upon virginity is carried 
so far that we find human love con- 
fused with evil magic in the persons 
of Klingsor the necromancer and 
Kundry the penitent enchantress. 
The eucharistic ceremony of Wag- 
ner’s music drama has, to be sure, 
something of that esoteric and un- 
orthodox quality which made the 
medieval Church more than once 
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distrust these Holy Grail romances. 
Still its affinities with the Mass rit- 
ual are obvious—the miraculous 
suggestion of Transubstantiation is 
almost overpowering—while the 
piercing, soaring beauty of the 
music achieves precisely that sense 
of a battle against supernatural 
odds, crowned by supernatural ec- 
stasy, which was the essence of the 
Grail quest. 

That the reiterated Secrets of the 
Grail are the Secreta or Canon of 
the Mass, and the uncovered vision 
of the Grail the comprehension or 
apprehension of the Real Presence, 
seems proved clearly enough, not 
only by the great company of schol- 
ars who hold to the Christian origin 
of the legend but still more finally 
by the enormous Christian signifi- 
cance of its whole later develop- 
ment. Professor Bruce believes the 
Fisher King, who has been so integ- 


ral a part of the story from its 
dusky dawn, to be no other than 
Christ Himself, bruised for man’s 


transgressions. But why may not 
this pathetic king— symbolically 
wounded “through the thighs,” re- 
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ceiving his nourishment from the 
Blessed Sacrament, and awaiting 
cure from a holier hand—rather 
typify Humanity? And why may 
not the idea of that high but for the 
most part hopeless quest—that long 
and painful seeking for what may 
never on this earth be possessed— 
be at least partially a reflection of 
the tragic Crusades which alter- 
nately tore and transfigured medie- 
val Christendom? 

It is just because of these search- 
ing, troubling, multitudinous prob- 
lems that the inner meaning of the 
story remains so challenging. For 
meaning we should, perhaps, sub- 
stitute meanings—and then accept 
St. Augustine’s profound and 
piquant preference for “as many 
meanings as possible.” But after 
all, the essential, persistent signifi- 
cance of the Grail legend is the hu- 
man quest of the divine. And it 
was an instinct so sound that it 
amounted to an inspiration when 
art bound it up inseparably with 
that Holy Eucharist which repre- 
sents the divine quest of the hu- 
man. 


[THE Enp.] 








THE CURE 


By CHRISTINE SMITH 


‘“‘TT is a great blessing,” Miss Mond 

observed judicially, “that we 
are living in the age of reason. 
When one thinks of the way people 
were treated by ignorant, quack 
doctors in the old days, it makes 
one shudder. Now in the light of 
modern knowledge cases like 
yours. ...” 

“I am not sick,” interposed her 
friend brusquely. 

“Oh, yes, you are, dear,” replied 
Miss Mond with perfect good hu- 
mor. “You look sick and I know 
that you feel sick by the way you 
act. You've everything in the world 


, 


to make you happy and yet you just 
aren’t happy. You've all the luck 


in the world; your husband is dead, 
you've this lovely place and heaps 
of money, you’ve good looks still— 
and youth. .. .” 

“Youth?” 

“Well, you can’t call a woman on 
the right side of fifty old—not now- 
adays.” 

Mrs. Jardine laughed. The two 
women were seated in comfortable 
deep armchairs on the broad, stone- 
flagged terrace at the rear of Anne 
Jardine’s country house. It was the 
early afternoon of a perfect Septem- 
ber day. Above them the tender 
blue of the sky was flecked here 
and there with a few, little, soft, 
white wisps of cloud. At their feet, 
a long, undulating sweep of lawn 
sloped down to where the river ran 
between the trees. They could see 
the water gleaming in the afternoon 
sunshine. Across the lawn from 
time to time squirrels darted, seiz- 
ing the tiny, green apples that had 


fallen in profusion from the sur- 
rounding wild-apple trees and car- 
rying them off triumphantly. A 
humming bird flashed and quivered 
over the fuschias that flanked the 
terrace. Late butterflies, great 
white and golden winged ones, hov- 
ered over the flower beds and sailed 
slowly through the air, so slowly 
that Ann would look twice to see if 
it were a butterfly or a leaf that 
drifted past. 

All her life she had adored beauty 
in al! its manifestations but now it 
held no comfort for her, it had 
ceased to interest her. She was ut- 
terly indifferent to the agile grace 
of the squirrels or the exquisiteness 
of the humming bird. Something 
had died in her soul—so she said to 
herself. She still believed in the 
soul for she was old-fashioned. Ada 
Mond, her best friend, now staying 
with her, was never tired of laugh- 
ing at her quaint, Victorian ideas. 

“Darling,” she said to her now in 
her brisk, decided manner, “you 
will feel like a new woman in just a 
short time from to-day. I know it. 
You are taking the turn to the right 
this very afternoon. I’m so glad 
about it, I don’t know what to do! 
You'll be mighty grateful to me 
some day; you see if you’re not!” 
She crushed out the stub of her 
cigarette with energy and instantly 
lit another. 

“I’m grateful to you now,” Anne 
answered. “You are a dear to spend 
so much of your time with me. I 
know that I am pretty poor com- 
pany. But I really haven’t much 
faith in your miracle man and you 














mustn’t be too much disgusted with 
me if I fail to measure up to the re- 
sult you expect.” 

“Now, Anne, I think it is too bad 
of you to talk like that! Wait and 
see. If you set your mind against 
his helping you, of course, he may 
not be able to do much for you; at 
least, you'll make it so much hard- 
er for him. But give him a chance!” 

“T will.” 

“Just wait until you’ve had your 
first talk with him. He is one of 
the kindest as well as one of the 
cleverest of men and he has had 
years of experience. He has one 
of the finest psychiatric clinics in 
the country. He is tremendously 
sought after and it really is the most 
wonderful luck that we are able to 
get him to come out here and take 
you in hand right now.” 

“He charges pretty big fees,” 
Anne Jardine said musingly. 

“Well, of course,” replied her 
friend with a touch of impatience. 
“A man with his reputation can 
charge big fees and get them. You 
can easily afford to pay them, so 
why worry?” 

“I’m not worrying—I was just 
thinking. A priest would make no 
charge at all. If I were to go to the 
nearest Catholic church and throw 
myself on the mercy of the priest, 
he would do his best to help me, 
without money and without price.” 

“A priest!” Ada Mond exclaimed 
in astonishment. “Darling, do talk 
sense! What possible good could 
he do you? Here have I gone to in- 
finite trouble to get this famous 
psychiatrist to come and see you 
and you sit there maundering about 
Catholic priests! It isn’t kind of 
you, Anne; really it isn’t.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” 

“I thought that I had convinced 
you that what you need is skilled 
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mental treatment by a man trained 
in modern, scientific methods. That 
is the only thing to haul you out 
of the unhealthy, emotional state 
that you’ve drifted into. Really, for 
a woman as intelligent as you are 
in some ways, Anne, I must say 
that you . . . Oh, I do believe that I 
hear the car... .” She broke off 
abruptly to listen. “Yes, here he 
is.” 

Through the open windows they 
could hear the approach of a car on 
the gravel sweep at the other side of 
the house; a moment later the 
wheels scrunched and stopped. 

Anne pulled herself up reluctant- 
ly from the depths of her armchair 
and smiled at her friend, who was 
hurriedly applying powder to her 
nose. “I am all ready to meet the 
famous psychiatrist,” she said; “in 
future, I shall speak of him as the 
Pr 

A footman came out on to the 
terrace to announce the arrival of 
Dr. Peters. 


ok * * 


Moonlight now. The brilliant 
September moon flooding the gar- 
den with a cold, faint, silver light. 
Anne knelt on the floor at her bed- 
room window, her arms crossed on 
the sill, her little chin resting on 
her wrists. She stared out into the 
garden and watched a procession of 
ghosts move across the lawn be- 
neath. She watched them with a 
pain so acute that it seemed also 
a physical agony, like the grip of 
some wild beast’s fangs in her very 
heart. The little ghosts of a far-off 
childhood, long since laid to rest, 
came back now; some gay, some 
sad. Little scenes, forgotten or but 
faintly remembered an hour or two 
before, sprang into vivid recollec- 
tion now that she was alone again 
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and reénacted themselves before her 
eyes. That odd incident that had 
so troubled her small soul in those 
distant days, that had filled her 
with such an intense but wholly in- 
comprehensible sense of shame, 
why had the F. P. forced her to 
speak of that? Forced her memory 
to recover and dwell on it? It was 
utterly distasteful to her to recall it 
now. How many things that had 
lain silent and forgotten at the back 
of her consciousness had he not 
called into renewed life, renewed 
power to sting and hurt and humili- 
ate! Why had she answered him? 
How foolish she had been! That 
hideous dream, for instance, that 
she had had when scarcely more 
than a baby, that had haunted her 
for years and then been forgotten, 
now, at this stranger’s bidding, 


thanks to his insistent searching 
and probing, stood out again in her 


mind as a thing of ominous and evil 
import. How clearly she could now 
recall every detail of it! The large 
night-nursery at home; her little, 
white bed in this corner of the 
room; her sister’s over there. She 
could see the picture on the lawn 
quite distinctly. She had awakened 
one night and seen, to her delighted 
surprise, a stream of clear, running 
water flowing through the room. 
The moon was shining down on the 
water just as it shone across the 
lawn now. There were flowers 
growing on the banks of the stream; 
most extraordinary that, for the 
nursery carpet was still there too. 
She had been so fascinated by the 
water that she had slid out of bed 
to investigate this phenomenon. 
The stream was so clear, so shin- 
ing; it rippled softly as if it flowed 
over large stones. She had bent 
down to look deeper into it when 
an enormous hand had suddenly 
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shot up through the water to catch 
her and drag her down. Oh, the 
agony of that moment! The sick- 
ening terror of it! It made her shiv- 
er to think of it even now! And 
Nurse had come in from her ad- 
joining room, very cross indeed and 
looking far from her best in her 
pink flannel nightgown, to demand 
the reason for that little, shrill 
scream. Nurse had, of course, clearly 
traced the whole thing to the inor- 
dinate eating of cake at supper, 
“which as I told you, Miss Anne, 
etc., etc... .” If Anne had only 
been a good, obedient little girl and 
not greedy, she would never have 
had such a horrible dream. No 
doubt. She could see that clearly 
now. 

There was another occasion on 
which she had had an odious dream 
but that was several years later. 
She had dreamed that she was sit- 
ting in the large, leather armchair, 
by the open fire, in the dining-room 
of her old home, reading by the 
light of an oil-lamp which stood on 
the table beside her. The lamp shed 
a brilliant halo of light around it 
but beyond its aura the room was 
wrapped in darkness. Suddenly 
she had become conscious of a Pres- 
ence beside her and raising her eyes 
she had seen the Evil One himself, 
standing there motionless in the 
circle of light; an immense and aw- 
ful figure, with folded, somber 
wings and eyes that burned like 
blue flames deep in their sockets. 
The Evil One said to her, “Do you 
believe in God?” With desperate 
courage and entire conviction, she 
had answered in a small, shaking 
voice, “Yes, I do.” “If you really 
believe in God,” the Evil One con- 
tinued, “you will put out the light.” 
She could remember so distinctly 
the ghastly, sinking sensation at the 
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pit of her stomach as she had 
stretched out her hand to turn down 
the wick. Then, just as the light 
was flickering out, her courage had 
failed her. To be alone in the dark- 
ness with that! Horror! Horror! 
With a scream, she had rushed out 
of the room, calling wildly on some 
one to come to her rescue. And this 
time it was an infuriated elder sis- 
ter who had been awakened by the 
noise she made and who had put 
her back into bed, telling her that 
she was a silly, little fool and a 
damned nuisance, but yielding to 
her agonized entreaties to leave a 
night-light burning on the table be- 
side her. For a long while after 
that, it had been torture to her to go 
to sleep in the dark. It had been 
torture, too, to realize that her faith 
had failed her. Ah, well! that pas- 
sionate religious faith of her child- 
hood had long since died out. What 
was it the F. P. had said? Some- 
thing about over-stimulated reli- 
gious emotion in youth? Yes, he 
had seemed to think that important; 
a clue to something or other. She 
could not quite see what he was 
driving at. No matter. 

There were so many other things 
that came crowding back into her 
mind now; so many things that she 
would far rather had remained for- 
gotten. Scenes and people took 
shape against the dark background 
of trees at the far end of the lawn. 
She stood apart, as it were, from 
her own life and watched it in retro- 
spect, as one watches a moving pic- 
ture show. There it was parading 
before her and she could not take 
her eyes off it. No use telling her 
not to think of it now—to let the 
exhumed past quietly sink out of 
consciousness again. Absurd sug- 
gestion! She saw her life, if not in 
its entirety, at least in its most cru- 
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cial, its most revealing moments, 
and the sight, the realization, sick- 
ened her. There it was; a futile and 
unclean thing, past remedy, past 
hope. 

There was nothing to be done 
about it now; nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

“The mill will never grind with 
water that is past.” Strange how 
odd, unconnected and _ irrelevant 
quotations came stealing into her 
mind. “To what purpose was this 
waste?” Now where did that come 
from? Oh, the Bible, of course! 
She remembered. It was in that 
story of the woman who broke a 
pot of spikenard ointment, very pre- 
cious, to anoint the feet of Christ. 
Some fool had called out that the 
ointment was wasted, but Christ 
did not think so, nor the woman 
whose deed had gained her immor- 
tality. She, Anne Jardine, might 
have lavished the treasure of her 
own life on those Divine Feet in- 
stead of squandering it on brutal 
and disgusting feet that had kicked 
her into hell. But that was a fool- 
ish thought since she really had had 
no choice in the matter. The F. P. 
had made that quite clear to her. 
She was not to blame herself. It 
was something wrong with her pitui- 
tary gland that had caused all the 
trouble; that, and the fact that she 
was, as he had said, too highly 
sexed. 

Anyway, it was too late for re- 
grets now. Nothing could be altered 
that was past. God Himself could 
not give back the years that the lo- 
custs had eaten. 

Of one fear the F. P. had entirely 
relieved her; the fear of continued 
existence. She could be grateful to 
him for that. 

Yes, in spite of all the pain and 
shame that his violation of her soul 
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had caused her, she could be thank- 
ful that he had relieved her mind of 
the fear of hell. Anne had been 
brought up in old-fashioned piety 
and although she had long since dis- 
carded all the outward observances 
of religion, deep down in her soul, 
disquieting memories lingered. Hell 
meant remorse, impotent penitence, 
useless, unending regret for deeds 
done, a fire that could in the nature 
of things never be quenched. You 
entered it in this life and you re- 
mained in it eternally. So long as 
memory held, that which had thrust 
you into hell must keep you there, 
and so long as personality contin- 
ued, memory must last. So she had 
reasoned. But how cheerily the F. P. 
had laughed at the very idea of such 
a thing! He had thrown back his 
handsome head and laughed and 
laughed. How plainly he had 
shown her the impossibility of any 
continuance of personal existence 
after death! How fluently he had 
quoted Sir Arthur Keith and other 
equally eminent scientists! No, 
everything that science could dis- 
cover went to prove that human ex- 
istence ended here with the utter ex- 
tinction of death. All the more rea- 
son then, he had argued, for the 
sane preservation of life as long as 
possible. She might soon regain 
her health by following a régime he 
would carefully prescribe for her 
when he had had time to make a 
thorough psychiatric diagnosis of 
her case. She had another twenty, 
perhaps another thirty, years lying 
ahead of her; years that might con- 
tain much of happiness and interest, 
full of pleasant relationships and 
agreeable sensations. (That, of 
course, was nonsense. ) 

She recalled all that he had said, 
kneeling there at her window, and 
a great sense of relief stole over her. 
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She could escape from intolerable 
suffering. Her decision was made. 
It had now only to be carried out. 
That was easy. It could be done 
swiftly and surely. 

She had grown cold and stiff from 
kneeling so long. Slowly and with 
difficulty, she stood up and went 
across the room to her closet. She 
took out a warm, white, fur-trimmed 
garment and wrapped herself in it, 
shivering a little as she did so. She 
thrust her naked feet into bedroom 
slippers and then noiselessly opened 
the door of her room. She stole 
down the long passage and the wide 
staircase, pausing every now and 
then, with suspended breath, to lis- 
ten. But there was no one else mov- 
ing in the quiet house; no sound to 
be heard in the stillness but the 
ticking of a clock. 

She went through the dining- 
room and, unlocking the French 
windows, stepped out on to the ter- 
race at the back of the house. The 
moonlight drenched the garden with 
unearthly beauty. She went on to 
the lawn and lingered for a few 
moments, standing with her hands 
clasped behind her head, looking up 
at the house. There, in that large, 
corner room, the F. P. must be ly- 
ing, sleeping the sleep of the just. 
Three windows to the right was the 
other guest bedroom, occupied now 
by Ada Mond. On the upper floor, 
the servants were sleeping. She 
wondered for a moment about the 
glands of all these people—all func- 
tioning properly, she supposed, re- 
sulting in righteous conduct on 
their part. No one ever really de- 
served praise or blame then? One 
did not fail in life through one’s 
own carelessness or blindness or 
folly, through one’s own perverted 
will or moral cowardice, as she had 
once erroneously believed. One 
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according to 
Sicken- 


merely functioned 
one’s glandular secretions. 
ing thought! 

She walked swiftly down the 
sloping lawn until she reached the 
water’s edge. The alchemy of the 
moonlight turned the deep pool be- 
tween the willow trees into silver. 
Two little startled rabbits darted 
out from the undergrowth at her 
feet and sped away, little flying 
shadows across the lawn. In the far 
distance, an owl hooted. Then all 
was still again, still as death. 

She stood for. a moment looking 
into the water, tasting the thought 
that she was about to obtain release 
from unendurable pain. In a few 
seconds more, this suffering would 
be ended. Her heart would have 


ceased to beat, her brain to register 
impressions. 
killed at last. 

Strange that she had once be- 


Memory would be 


lieved in a future life and in the in- 
herent importance and dignity of 
this one! Life had neither serious- 
ness nor meaning if one was just a 
vegetable growth, without any real 
power of choice, at the mercy of 
one’s physical make-up; capable of 
feeling agonizing pain but incapable 
of so steering one’s course as to 
avoid actions that would cause it. 
Certainly there was no God. He 
could never have devised such a 
stupid, senseless situation. 

But the end had come now—the 
end! A wave of immense relief, of 
bitter joy, went through her. The 
aching misery of her life was over. 

She threw aside her luxurious 
wrap; she kicked off her little slip- 
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pers; she stepped down into the sil- 
ver pool. 
* * * 


A gardener, taking a short cut to 
work in the early morning, saw the 
white wrap lying on the edge of the 
stream. A few minutes later, the 
household knew. There was con- 
sternation and grief among the serv- 
ants, all of whom had loved their 
mistress. Inconsolable sobbing from 
Ada Mond. 

The F. P. himself was very much 
concerned. This had promised to 
be such an interesting and remuner- 
ative case. He had looked forward 
to excellent results. And the wom- 
an herself, with her strange, autum- 
nal beauty, had really attracted him. 
He had thought that she would be 
such an interesting patient; per- 
haps, indeed. . . . He was sorry, very 
sorry. If only she had had more 
confidence in him. He was positive 
that he could have helped her; in 
time, of course, and given a recep- 
tive and intelligent attitude on her 
part. He suspected that her trou- 
ble had been mainly caused, in the 
first instance, by a lack of fluid in 
the pituitary gland, but there was 
no possibility of determining that 
now. It was too bad; too disap- 
pointing! Still, there were other 
cases urgently claiming his atten- 
tion. One must not lose one’s sense 
of proportion. The best thing that 
he could do was to get back to the 
city just as soon as the necessary 
formalities allowed of his departure. 
Clearly, here, he could be of no fur- 
ther use. 
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A Few Points of Contrast 


By F. Josepn KeE.tty, Px.D. 


HE only poem of modern times 

which can be compared to Para- 
dise Lost is the Divine Comedy of 
Dante. The subject of Milton, in 
some points, resembled that of 
Dante; but he has treated it in a 
widely different manner. We can- 
not, we think, better illustrate our 
opinion than by contrasting the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost with the 
father of Tuscan literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from 
that of Dante as the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt differed from the picture 
writing of Mexico. The images 


which Dante employs speak for 


themselves: they stand simply for 
what they are. Those of Milton 
have a signification which is often 
discernible only to the initiated. 
Their value depends less on what 
they directly represent, than on 
what they remotely suggest. How- 
ever strange, however grotesque, 
may be the appearance which Dante 
undertakes to describe, he never 
shrinks from describing it. He 
gives us the shape, the color, the 
sound, the smell, the taste; he 
counts the numbers, he measures 
the size. His similes are the illus- 
trations of a traveler. Unlike those 
of other poets, and especially of 
Milton, they are introduced in a 
plain businesslike manner, not for 
the sake of any beauty in the ob- 
jects from which they are drawn, 
not for the sake of any ornament, 
which they may impart to the poem, 
but simply in order to make the 
meaning of the writer as clear to the 


reader as it is to himself. The ruins 
of the precipice which led from the 
sixth to the seventh circle of hell, 
were like those of the rock which 
fell into the Adige on the south of 
Trent. The cataract of Phlegethon 
was like that of Aqua Cheta at the 
monastery of St. Benedict. The 
palace where the heretics were con- 
fined in burning tombs, resembled 
the vast cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the ex- 
act details of Dante, the dim intima- 
tions of Milton. We will cite a few 
examples. The English poet has 
never thought of taking the measure 
of Satan. He gives us merely a 
vague idea of vast bulk. In one pas- 
sage, the fiend lies stretched out 
huge in length, equal in size to the 
earth-born enemies of Jove, or to 
the sea-monster which the mariner 
mistakes for an island. When he 
addresses himself to battle against 
the guardian angels, he stands like 
Teneriffe or Atlas; his stature 
reaches the sky. Contrast with 
these descriptions the lines in which 
Dante has described the gigantic 
specter of Nimrod. “His face 
seemed to me as long and as broad 
as the ball of St. Peter’s at Rome; 
and his other limbs were in pro- 
portion; so that the bank which 
concealed him from the waist down- 
wards, nevertheless showed so much 
of him, that three tall Germans 
would in vain have attempted to 
reach to his hair.” We are sensible 
that we do no justice to the admi- 
rable style of the Florentine poet; 














however our version, though rude, 
is sufficient to illustrate our mean- 
ing. 

Once more, compare the lazar- 
house in the eleventh book of the 
Paradise Lost with the last ward of 
Malebolge in Dante. Milton avoids 
the loathsome details, and takes 
refuge in indistinct but solemn and 
tremendous imagery: Despair hur- 
rying from couch to couch to mock 
the wretches with his attendance, 
Death shaking his dart over them, 
but in spite of supplications, delay- 
ing to strike. What says Dante? 
“There was such a moan there, as 
there would be if all the sick who, 
between July and September, are 
in the hospitals of Valdichiana, and 
of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sar- 
dinia, were in one pit together; and 
such a stench was issuing forth as 
is wont to issue from decayed 
limbs.” 

We will not take upon ourselves 
the invidious office of settling pre- 
cedency between two such writers. 
Each in his own department is in- 
comparable; and each, we may re- 
mark, has, wisely or fortunately, 
taken a subject adapted to exhibit 
his peculiar talent to the greatest 
advantage. The Divine Comedy is 
a personal narrative. Dante is the 
eyewitness and earwitness of that 
which he relates. He is the very 
man who has heard the tormented 
spirits crying out for the second 
death, who has read the dusky char- 
acters on the portal within which 
there is no hope, who has hidden 
his face from the terrors of the 
Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks 
and the seething pitch of Barbariccia 
and Draghinazzo. His own hands 
have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed 
the mountain of expiation. His 
own brow has been marked by the 
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purifying angel. The reader would 
throw aside such a tale in incredu- 
lous disgust, unless it were told with 
the strongest air of veracity, with 
a sobriety even in its horrors, with 
the greatest precision and multiplic- 
ity in its details. The narrative 
of Milton in this respect differs 
from that of Dante, as the adven- 
turers of Amadis differ from those 
of Gulliver. The author of Amadis 
would have made his book ridicu- 
lous if he had introduced those 
minute particulars which give such 
a charm to the work of Swift, the 
nautical observations, the affected 
delicacy about names, the official 
documents described at full length, 
and all the unmeaning gossip and 
scandal of the court, springing out 
of nothing, and tending to nothing. 
We are not shocked at being told 
that a man who lived, nobody knows 
when, saw many very strange sights, 
and we can easily abandon our- 
selves to the illusion of the romance. 
But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, 
now actually resident at Rother- 
hithe, tells us of pygmies and giants, 
flying islands and philosophizing 
horses, nothing but such circum- 
stantial touches could produce for 
a single moment a deception on the 
imagination. 

Of all the poets who have intro- 
duced into their works the agency 
of supernatural beings, Milton has 
succeeded best. Here Dante de- 
cidedly yields to him. And as this 
is a point on which many rash and 
ill-considered judgments have been 
pronounced, we feel inclined to 
dwell on it a little longer. The 
most fatal error which a poet can 
possibly commit in the management 
of his machinery, is that of attempt- 
ing to philosophize too much. Mil- 
ton has been often censured for 
ascribing to spirits many functions 
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of which spirits must be incapable. 
But these objections though sanc- 
tioned by eminent names, originate, 
we venture to say, in profound ig- 
norance of the art of poetry. 

No poet who should affect that 
metaphysical accuracy for the wani 
of which Milton has been blamed, 
would escape a disgraceful failure. 
Still, however, there is another ex- 
treme which, though far less dan- 
gerous, was also to be avoided. The 
imaginations of men are in a great 
measure under the control of their 
opinions. The most exquisite art 
of poetical coloring can produce no 
illusion when it is employed to rep- 
resent that which is at once per- 
ceived to be incongruous and ab- 
surd. Milton wrote in an age of 


philosophers and theologians. It 
was necessary therefore for him to 
abstain from giving such a shock 


to their understandings as might 
break the charm which it was his 
object to throw over their imagina- 
tions. This is the real explanation 
of the indistinctness and incon- 
sistency with which he has often 
been reproached. Dr. Johnson ac- 
knowledges that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to clothe his 
spirits with material forms. “But,” 
says he, “he should have secured 
the consistency of his system by 
keeping immateriality out of sight, 
and seducing the reader to drop it 
from his thoughts.” This is easily 
said; but what if he could not se- 
duce the reader to drop it from his 
thoughts? What if the contrary 
opinion had taken so full a posses- 
sion of the minds of men, as to 
leave no room even for the quasi- 
belief which poetry requires? Such 
we suspect to have been the case. 
It was impossible for the poet to 
adopt altogether the material or the 
immaterial system. He therefore 
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took his stand on the debatable 
ground. He left the whole in am- 
biguity. He has doubtless, by doing 
so, laid himself open to the charge 
of inconsistency. But though phil- 
osophically in the wrong, we can- 
not but believe that he was practi- 
cally in the right. This task which 
almost any other writer would have 
found impracticable, was easy to 
him. The peculiar art which he 
possessed of communicating his 
meaning circuitously, through a 
long succession of associated ideas, 
and of intimating more than he ex- 
pressed, enabled him to disguise 
those incongruities which he could 
not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings 
of another world, ought to be at 
once mysterious and picturesque. 
That of Milton is so. That of Dante 
is picturesque indeed, beyond any 
that ever was written. Its effect 
approaches to that produced by the 
pencil or the chisel. But it is pic- 
turesque to the exclusion of all mys- 
tery. This is a fault indeed on the 
right side, a fault inseparable from 
the plan of his poem, which, as we 
have already observed, rendered the 
utmost accuracy of description nec- 
essary. Still it is a fault. His su- 
pernatural agents excite an interest 
which is proper to supernatural 
agents. We feel that we could talk 
with his ghosts and demons, with- 
out any emotion of unearthly awe. 
We could, like Don Juan, ask them 
to join our company. His angels 
are good men with wings. His 
devils are spiteful, ugly execution- 
ers. His dead men are merely liv- 
ing men in strange situations. The 
scene which passes between the poet 
and Farinata is justly celebrated. 
Still Farinata in the burning tomb 
is exactly what Farinata would 
have been at an auto-da-fé. Noth- 
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ing can be more touching than the 
first interview of Dante and Bea- 
trice. Yet what is it but a lovely 
woman chiding with sweet austere 
composure, the lover for whose af- 
fection she is grateful, but whose 
vices she reprobates? The feelings 
which give the passage its charm, 
would suit the streets of Florence, 
as well as the summit of the Mount 
of Purgatory. 

To return for a moment to the 
parallel which we have been at- 
tempting to draw between Milton 
and Dante, we would add that the 
poetry of these great men has in a 
considerable degree taken its char- 
acter from their moral qualities. 
They are not egotists. They rarely 
obtrude their idiosyncrasies on 
their readers. They have nothing 
in common with those modern beg- 
gars for fame, who extort a pittance 


from the compassion of the inex- 
perienced, by exposing the naked- 


ness and sores of their minds. Yet 
it would be difficult to name two 
writers, whose works have been 
more completely, though undesign- 
edly, colored by their personal feel- 
ings. 

The character of Milton is pecul- 
iarly distinguished by loftiness of 
thought; that of Dante, by intensity 
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of feeling. In every line of the 
Divine Comedy we discern the as- 
perity which is produced by pride 
struggling with misery. There is 
perhaps no work in the world so 
deeply and uniformly sorrowful. 
The melancholy of Dante was no 
fantastic caprice. It was not, as far 
as at this distance of time can be 
judged, the effect of external cir- 
cumstances. It was from within. 
Neither love nor glory, neither the 
conflicts of earth, nor the hope of 
heaven could dispel it. It twined 
every. consolation and every pleas- 
ure into its own nature. It re- 
sembled that noxious Sardinian 
soil, of which the intense bitterness 
is said to have been perceptible even 
in its honey. The gloom of his 
character discolors all the passions 
of men and all the face of nature, 
and tinges with its own livid hue, 
the flowers of Paradise and the 
glories of the Eternal Throne. All 
the portraits of him are singularly 
characteristic. No person can look 
on the features, noble even to rug- 
gedness, the dark furrows of the 
cheek, the haggard and woeful stare 
of the eye, the sullen and contemp- 
tuous curve of the lip, and doubt 
that they belonged to a man too 
proud and too sensitive to be happy. 
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By Mary Carey McAvoy 


E first settlers of New England 

had very peculiar ideas about 
Christianity; that is, about the ap- 
plication of their first principle— 
freedom of conscience. The Puri- 
tans sought religious liberty in a 
colony of their own; but unfortu- 
nately and illogically they resolved 
that no one else should enjoy that 
freedom in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony; they thought that they 


could hold their new home for 
themselves and their children, ex- 
cluding all persons not of Puritan 
faith. They cared not how many 
other creeds were established in 
colonies throughout the new land 


of formidable forest and scheming 
savage; they would mingle with no 
one, above all, with no “Papist.” 
Their hatred of the “Papist” they 
had carried across the dreary ocean 
from England; they sowed its seed 
immediately in the yellow sands 
amid the gray rocks of New Eng- 
land’s storm-bound coast. For al- 
most a century England had been 
at war with France, so naturally the 
Puritan English in the new land re- 
tained the hostility felt in the old 
for the French and their religion. 
At that time Ireland was not an es- 
pecially comfortable place for the 
Catholic Irish to live. In fact they 
were scarcely able to exist in a land 
whose law, in every detail, was set 
against the dictates of their con- 
science. The government was 
wholly in the power of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the Catholics 
were excluded from the franchise. 
The Massachusetts historian, Ban- 
croft, wrote of the Catholic Irish as: 


“. .. a conquered people whom the 
victors delighted to trample upon, 
and did not fear to provoke... . 
The gates of learning were shut on 
them, and they were derided as ig- 
norant.” The Presbyterian Irish, 
chiefly in the northern part of the 
little isle, had come there from 
Scotland in the time of King James 
I.; they hated Catholicism more ig- 
norantly than the true English hat- 
ed it, and a few of them came to 
Massachusetts, as servants of the 
Puritans. 

Hence when those of the Catholic 
Irish who gave up the struggle in 
Ireland to seek God in a new land 
where State and creed were not 
united; when the straggling Cath- 
olic Frenchman wandered down 
from Canada—alas, they fell into 
the hatred, the suspicion, and the 
persecution of the rigid Puritans 
whose intolerance covered every 
inch of their grant of land. Nor 
would the Puritans leave their col- 
ony to settle elsewhere, no matter 
how attractive the invitation. In 
John Winthrop’s Journal we find 
under date of October, 1643, the fol- 
lowing item relating to such an in- 
vitation: 


“The Lord Baltimore being own- 
er of much land near Virginia, be- 
ing himself a Papist, and his broth- 
er Mr. Calvert, the governor there, 
a Papist also, but the colony con- 
sisting of Protestants and Papists, 
he wrote a letter to Capt. Gibbons 
of Boston, and sent him a commis- 
sion, wherein he made tender of 
land in Maryland to any of ours that 














would transport themselves thither, 
with free liberty of religion, and all 
the privileges which the place af- 
forded, paying such annual rent as 
should be agreed upon; but our cap- 
tain had no mind to further his de- 
sire herein, nor had any of our peo- 
ple temptation that way” (Vol. L., 
p. 139). 


Yet, despite all their courage and 
exclusiveness, the Puritans had not 
reckoned with the command of 
Jesus Christ: “Go into the whole 
world,” said Christ, “and behold I 
am with you.” One has only to read 
Governor Winthrop’s Journal, Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson’s History, or the 
Town Records to obtain first-hand 
information from the perpetrators 
themselves concerning the early dif- 
ficulties of Christ’s followers in that 
tiny portion of His world called 
Massachusetts. 

Turning back from the page of 
1630, back even a hundred and four 
years, we may see a crude Domini- 
can chapel under Virginian skies; 
thirteen years later a lone Francis- 
can braving the sand storms and 
floods of New Mexico; still later, the 
founding of St. Augustine in Flor- 
ida, and the intrepid band of thir- 
teen Jesuits threading their mar- 
tyred trail along the Atlantic shores; 
and later, while the Pilgrims were 
seeking their destiny in Holland, 
and the Puritans were being perse- 
cuted in England, Fathers Biard 
and Massé journeyed from Port 
Royal through the wilds of New 
England to celebrate Mass under 
the stars on Mt. Desert Island on 
the coast of Maine. A mere glance 


through those pages, and one may 
turn again to 1630 to find some of 
the anticipatory ordinances framed 
by the Massachusetts Puritans con- 
The fanati- 


cerning the “Papists.” 
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cism of the Puritans so worked 
upon their simple minds that they 
waxed dramatic in every act by 
which they undertook to register 
their hatred of the Catholics. Hav- 
ing made a law for their penal code, 
they went to great length to record 
such happenings; to-day we have 
those records, the better to appreci- 
ate the peace that is ours. 

There was the law to the effect 
that any Catholic priest or Jesuit 
found in the colony should be 
warned out, and if he returned, suf- 
fer capital punishment; our imagi- 
nations can conjure up the stir that 
must have been caused whenever a 
Catholic was detected; the drama of 
the warning; the intensity of the 
climax which was inevitable. 

When some avaricious Puritans, 
heeding the offer of the General 
Court of Massachusetts of one hun- 
dred pounds for each Indian scalp, 
murdered instead the saintly mis- 
sionary, Sebastian Rasle, they 
fetched his scalp to Boston. A holi- 
day was proclaimed, and a proces- 
sion marched through the streets 
heaping indignities upon the scalp 
as it was raised aloft on a pole. 

When Governor Endicott found 
that hate was overpowering his con- 
science, he performed the dramatic 
gesture of cutting the cross from 
the flag, “because it savored of pop- 
erie.” Another, Thomas Dudley, 
four times Governor, was also one 
of the founders of Cambridge and 
one of the early presidents of Har- 
vard College; his dramatic act 
against “Popery,” and one which he 
nurtured carefully that its effects 
might endure forever, was to will 
money to his son that a legacy 
might be bestowed upon Harvard 
College to provide for an annual lec- 
ture against Catholics. On June 7, 
1930, his descendants presented the 
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State of Massachusetts with a 
bronze tablet in his memory. The 
present Lieutenant Governor said 
that, “Dudley was a man of power 
in all the affairs of Massachusetts 
in the days of its early evolution.” 
From our place, far removed from 
the crucible of our fathers, we 
know that Governor Dudley had not 
reckoned with the power of the 
terse, but reassuring lecture that 
Christ gave His Apostles. 

At the time that England passed 
the Quebec Act, recognizing Catho- 
lics in Canada, pen and voice dra- 
matically joined to pour out the 
poison of the Puritans against the 
Act. A Journal of Congress records 
(Vol. L, p. 16): “At a meeting of 
the Delegates of every Town and 
District in the County of Suffolk, 
Mass., on September 6, 1774—Re- 
solved, 10. That the late Act of 
Parliament for establishing the Ro- 
and the 
French laws in that extensive 
Country now called Quebec, is dan- 
gerous to an extreme degree to the 
Protestant Religion and to the Civil 
Rights and Liberties of all America; 
and therefore as Men and Protes- 
tant Christians we are indispensa- 
bly obliged to take all proper Meas- 
ures for our Security.” 

During the turbulent days of de- 
claring themselves independent, 
too, there were many colorful 
thrusts against the Catholics. 
Thomas Paine, in Common Sense, 
says incongruously enough, “. . . the 
phrase ‘parent or mother country’ 
hath been jesuitically adopted by 
the king and his parasites, with a 
low papistical design of gaining an 
unfair bias on the credulous weak- 
ness of our minds.” The status of 
those “jesuitically” and “papistical- 
ly” inclined persons in Massachu- 
setts in 1775 may be estimated from 
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an extract of a letter written by 
John Adams of Braintree to James 
Warren on March 15th: “We have a 
few Jacobites and Roman Catholics 
in this town, but they dare not show 
themselves” (Life and Works of 
John Adams, Vol. IX., p. 355). 

More intensely still did the halls 
of the legislatures ring with the 
wrath of the colonists when the 
Constitution of the United States 
was being created. From the point 
where Cape Cod dips its sandy 
mouth into the Atlantic, to the high- 
est peak of Berkshire’s green-car- 
peted hills, the prejudiced sons of 
the early Puritans battled strenu- 
ously to bind a band of religion 
around the Constitution of the 
United States. Bancroft, the son of 
a Worcester Unitarian minister, 
wrote (Vol. II., pp. 263, 271) that at 
the Massachusetts Convention on 
September 19, 1788, a Worcester 
farmer complained that, “there is 
no provision that men in power 
should have any religion; a Papist 
or an infidel is as eligible as a 
Christian.” Then from West Stock- 
bridge in the Berkshire Hills, one 
“Thomas Lusk revived complaints 
of opening the door to Popery and 
the inquisition by dispensing with 
a religious test.” 

It was Washington himself who 
was forced to begin the process of 
erasing one of the worst blots on 
the name of Massachusetts. For 
nowhere else was Pope’s Day cele- 
brated with more savage madness 
than in Boston; an effigy of the 
Pope and one of the devil were car- 
ried through the streets at the head 
of a wild procession of fanatics, 
who built bonfires, to burn the ef- 
figies, shot off fire-crackers, and 
brandished placards which an- 
nounced, among other ravings, that 
Popery and Slavery go hand in 
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hand. This madness became very 
serious to the perpetrators them- 
selves, for one part of Boston felt 
that it was not given proper consid- 
eration in the festivities, so there 
came to be a Pope effigy from the 
North and one from the South, and, 
presumably, a devil to represent 
each faction. The actors sometimes 
fell upon each other, and were beat- 
en into unconsciousness; property 
was destroyed, and in more ways 
than one the Bostonians had cause 
to cry: 


“Remember, remember, 
The fifth of November.” 


Into this mélée, George Washing- 
ton strode on the fifth of November, 
1775, and, as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, issued an order, 
in which he expressed his surprise 
that there should be officers and 
men in the army, “so void of com- 
mon sense as not to see the impro- 
priety of that ridiculous and child- 
ish custom.” He said that to be in- 
sulting the religion of the people of 
Canada “at a time when we are so- 
liciting their aid, is so monstrous as 
not to be suffered or excused.” 

The celebrations of Pope Day be- 
gan to subside in fury immediately 
after this, but they were not entire- 
ly obliterated until Governor Han- 
cock’s move later, which seems to 
have been prophetic of modern 
ways. “He gave a supper,” says 
Gen. W. H. Sumner in his Reminis- 
cences (N. E. Historical and Genea- 
logical Register. Vol. 8, p. 191), 
“at the Green Dragon Tavern which 
cost him $1,000. He invited the 
leading men of both the Pope par- 
ties.” After addressing them elo- 
quently, he invoked them, for their 
country’s sake to lay aside their ani- 
mosity. That his plea was impres- 
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sive and made for happy results is 
evidenced by the fact that the well- 
nigh unbelievable custom was abol- 
ished forever—that is, the public 
celebration against the Catholics. 

Of course the emissions of hatred, 
more or less dramatic, have con- 
tinued down the years: the burning 
of the convent at Charlestown which 
housed the gentle Ursulines and 
their pupils, both Protestant and 
Catholic; then, at intervals of a 
quarter of a century, the three 
flames of furious rage that burned 
themselves out with deserving ra- 
pidity—Know-nothingism, the order 
of A. P. A., and the Ku-Klux Klan. 
Alas, even in our present day, dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign of 
1928, there were dark and angry 
mutterings of hate rumbling 
through the quiet peacefulness of 
Massachusetts. They came in di- 
vers ways: from the illiterate way- 
side mower who informed a party 
of men, inquiring the way to the 
Jesuits’ novitiate in Lenox, that he 
could tell them how to get in to 
Shadowbrook but not how to get 
out, for the place was packed with 
ammunition from cellar to attic; to 
the university graduate, who said in 
all apparent sincerity, that the heav- 
ens must be moved if necessary, in 
order to prevent a Catholic from be- 
coming President of the United 
States, for then the Pope would 
come to America and govern it. 

But notwithstanding all the tur- 
bulence of those early days, the 
Jesuit, Gabriel Dreuillettes, who un- 
doubtedly was the first Catholic to 
openly declare his status in Massa- 
chusetts, received courteous and 
Christian treatment from the Puri- 
tans at Boston and from the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. This French 
missionary traveled down from his 
work with the Abenaki Indians in 
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Acadia in 1650. He was sent as an 
ambassador by the Canadian au- 
thorities to pave the way for a free 
intercolonial trade and to arrange 
for mutual defense against the war- 
ring Iroquois. John Winslow of 
Plymouth met the missionary near 
what is now Augusta, Maine. Their 
conference was mutually satisfac- 
tory, so, hopefully, Father Dreuil- 
lettes made his way to Charlestown. 
His host there—and, indeed, a host 
in every sense of the word—was 
Major General Edward Gibbons. 
“He gave me,” wrote the mission- 
ary, “the key of a room in his house, 
where I might in all liberty pray 
and perform the exercises of my re- 
ligion, and he besought me to take 
no other lodging while I remained 
at Boston” (Mem. His. Boston, 
Vol. 1., p. 302). 

Perhaps the first Mass in Massa- 
chusetts was celebrated there in the 
room of the lenient Puritan Gib- 
bons. Father Dreuillettes left no 
record that he had celebrated Mass, 
but we like to think that his “exer- 
cises of religion” implied the Holy 
Sacrifice; this, we do know: Jesus 
Christ was with Edward Gibbons, 
besought by the prayers of Gabriel 
Dreuillettes, and His grace perme- 
ated the soul and heart of the Puri- 
tan soldier. 

Even the minister, John Eliot, en- 
tertained the Jesuit, and invited him 
to spend the winter with him at 
“Rogsbray” rather than attempt the 
hazardous journey back through the 
snow and ice to his Indians. (Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson said that Eliot 
was teaching the Indians, “applying 
himself with zeal equal to that of 
the missionaries of the Romish 
Church.”) But after resting one 
night, Dreuillettes went back to 
Boston, where he again stayed in 
Gibbons’s house. Governor Dudley 
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received him diplomatically at din- 
ner. On another day at the very 
end of the year 1650, the unwarned, 
unpersecuted Catholic priest took 
his way out of Massachusetts to re- 
port his official findings to the Cana- 
dian authorities. In view of the fact 
that but three years before, the 
Puritans had made a law against 
the Jesuits remaining in the colony 
under penalty of death, we can only 
account for the kindness of the 
Puritans toward Dreuillettes by the 
fact that there is nothing that will 
make men agree with each other so 
much as a common danger. 

Four years later, in October, 1654, 
the committee, appointed by the 
General Court of Massachusetts to 
consider propositions for the public 
benefit, reported: “This Court .. . 
do hereby declare their prohibition 
of bringing any Irish (Catholic) 
men, women, or children, into this 
jurisdiction, on the penalty of 50 
pounds sterling to each inhabitant 
who shall buy of any merchant, 
shipmaster, or other agent any such 
person ..., which fine... shall be 
levied . . . one-third to the informer, 
and two-thirds to the country” (Am. 
Hist. Review, Oct., 1896, p. 20). 

According to the records, the 
Puritans evidently enjoyed them- 
selves, as they had planned, for al- 
most forty years after Dreuillettes’s 
visit; they had no occasion to put 
into effect their ordinances against 
the Catholics. A Jesuit did travel 
through New England in 1674, stop- 
ping at Boston on his journey from 
Canada down to Maryland. He was 
in disguise, but he was suspected, 
“owing to the unusual knowledge 
that he displayed.” “For that rea- 
son he was cited before Parliament, 
but he did not appear before it” 
(Letter from the Jesuit Superior in 
Canada to the Provincial in France, 
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Oct. 24, 1674. Eccl. Rec., N. Y., p. 
590). 

In England King James had is- 
sued a proclamation for a general 
toleration of religious practices. 
Governor Hutchinson, commenting 
upon it, said: “Many congregations 
agreed to address the King. Some 
persons, who supposed popery to be 
at the bottom, strongly opposed the 
addresses.” In November, 1687, 
Deputy-Governor Danforth wrote to 
Rev. Mr. Mather that “no mention 
be made of the proclamation for a 
general toleration. . . . I do more 
dread the consequences thereof 
than the execution of those penal 
laws, the only wall against popery. 
We may, without breach of charity, 
conclude the popish counsels are 
laid deep. Time will shew more. 
God Almighty bring them to 
nought.” The penal laws prevailed, 
for that same year, 1687, a French 
Protestant refugee found eight 
Catholics in Boston, but they were 
not permanently settled, and un- 
doubtedly were on the list of 
“Strangers” who had been “warned 
out” of the town. In a proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Belcher in 
1731, the French, “of a contrary re- 
ligion and interest” were prohibited 
from residing in the colony,” on 
pain of imprisonment (Bradford’s 
Am. Weekly Mercury, Phila., Sept. 
2, 1731). 

In 1745 the toleration law was 
modified but the rigid Puritans were 
not even then ready to omit the 
clause, “Roman Catholics only ex- 
cepted.” 

"Mid the cold and dampness of 
December, 1755, a shipload of “shiv- 
ering, half-clad, broken-hearted” 
Acadians came into Boston harbor. 
They had been driven from their 
homes and their little Catholic 
chapel, by the English, and left to 
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exist on the shores of Canada. The 
deportation had commenced in Sep- 
tember and this was the “last load” 
which had awaited transportation 
for three months. We shudder to 
think of the intolerant spirit with 
which they were received in Massa- 
chusetts, where they were distrib- 
uted throughout the towns. 

Yet, slowly gathering courage to 
stand their ground, their numbers 
gaining one by one, and the petition, 
“God Almighty bring them to 
nought,” not having been granted, 
that handful of early Catholics 
surged against the wall of bigotry 
until they weakened it. In 1788, 
they fitted up a dilapidated and de- 
serted brick church that had be- 
longed to the French Protestants, 
and called it appropriately, the 
“Church of the Holy Cross,” where 
Mass was first celebrated on All 
Saints’ Day. The Archbishop of 
Paris sent a complete Mass outfit to 
the little French colony in Boston, 
but he also was obliged to warn 
them that their pastor, the Abbé de 
la Poterie was an unworthy priest. 
He was deposed and went to Can- 
ada and two years iater a converted 
Puritan minister, Rev. John Thayer, 
a native of Boston, who had become 
a Catholic and been ordained to the 
priesthood while living abroad, was 
sent by the first American Bishop 
John Carroll to serve the little band 
of pioneers. That event was, in it- 
self, a much discussed step in the 
forward march of the Massachu- 
setts Catholics. 

In the Boston Public Library rests 
the book, written by himself, in 
which the Rev. John Thayer gives 
an account of his conversion; also 
extracts from a letter to his brother 
answering some objections. One of 
his sermons, a “Discourse on the 
Federal Fast, May 9, 1798,” is pre- 
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served there also. Father Thayer 
was so universally criticized that he 
issued a challenge to debate any of 
his critics “on the evenings of week- 
days, in any of the neighbouring 
towns; to expound the Catholic 
faith; to answer objections.” In 
1793 he printed a pamphlet contain- 
ing those Lectures and other matter. 
This is now in the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia. 

That Father Thayer had difficul- 
ties not only with the Puritans and 
others who were criticizing him, but 
also from within the fold is evi- 
denced in a letter which he wrote to 
Bishop Carroll during the first year 
of his priesthood in Boston: 


“Boston, January 6, 1790. 
“Rev'd Sir:— 

“I troubled you with a letter from 
N. York, in which I gave you my 
idea of the chapel in the place. 
Things in this town are perhaps 
worse. The Catholics are exceed- 
ingly few, not above fifty or sixty at 
most & those very poor for the most 
part, I am positive that they must 
have great difficulty to maintain a 
single priest much less can they 
maintain two of us... . I, therefore 
wish you to place Mr. Rosselet in 
another parish as soon as possible 
or he will be in some measure use- 
less here on account of his lan- 
guage. .. . The reception which I 
received from the Governor, from 
the ministers, from my family & in 
fine from all classes of people is the 
most flattering & is an omen per- 
haps of good success; tho’ I am pre- 
pared for & expect opposition. .. . 

“Your very humble & Obedient 
Servant, “J. Thayer.” 


It may be a revelation to-day to 
know that the Catholics as well as 
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the Puritans were wont to have long 
tedious services in buildings that 
were far from comfortable. We 
have no records that the Catholics 
carried foot-stoves to church; un- 
doubtedly they were too poor to af- 
ford such luxuries. Nor are there 
any notes of a tithing-man at the 
Catholic services to tickle the faces 
of the drowsy worshipers with the 
squirrel’s tail on the end of his pole. 
But from the correspondence of Fa- 
ther Thayer (Baltimore Archives) 
we know that he and his parish- 
ioners found cause for complaint. 
Writing to Bishop Carroll, he said: 
(This is doubly interesting when we 
remember that Father Thayer had 
been a Puritan minister.) 


“... In this town especially one 
priest is sufficient at present. My 
reason for mentioning this so often 
is my fear lest religion, which is at 
present at ebb, still suffer from some 
intruder. 


“I’ve said, Sir, Mr. Rosselet is 
long & tedious in disposing his 
chapel exercises; v.g., on a week day 
of obligation, when people can hard- 
ly find time for a low mass he’ll say 
or sing two litanies, four prayers, 
& give 1 benediction in 1 morning, 
& in 1 afternoon he’ll have vespers, 
benediction, & a spiritual reading, 
tho’ only four or five people can at- 
tend & cannot understand one word 
out of four which he says. Some 
have told him he keeps them too 
long in the cold, & he answers we 
might never think it too long to be 
in God’s House.” 


Apropos of those “week days of 
obligation,” we note that they caused 
much concern outside the Church, 
too. They were termed, “the first 
weapon wherewith the Bishop of 
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Rome played his prizes against oth- 
er churches” (Gilman’s Story of 
Boston, p. 179). 

That there might be a flow of 
Catholicism, instead of an _ ebb, 
Bishop Carroll journeyed to Boston 
in the second year of Father Thay- 
er’s administration, in 1791. He 
would offer balm to the troubled 
commingling of races, of languages, 
of poverty, of oppression. His flock 
must have been surprised when he 
was invited to the annual dinner of 
“The Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company,” and requested to 
pronounce the thanksgiving at the 
close of the banquet. It was clear 
that the wall of prejudice was 
bending under the weight of its own 
fanaticism. 

Within the next few years Father 
Rousselet who had proved un- 
worthy and Father Thayer having 
failed as an administrator, left Bos- 
ton, and two French refugee priests 
of noble French families came to 
the slowly increasing band of Cath- 
olics in Massachusetts. Of course 
Boston was but the center from 
which the priests traveled to all 
parts of New England wherever 
they heard of any Catholics having 
settled. Father Matignon had been 
a professor in a French College, and 
had had experience among English 
Catholics. The other was the “great 
and saintly” John Cheverus, whose 
honored name is firmly carved on the 
tablet of Massachusetts memories. 

Sixteen years of the learned 
preaching, the unselfish and devoted 
ministration, and the tactful exam- 
ple of these two holy and cultured 
men made for an almost miraculous 
progress in the forward march of 
Massachusetts Catholics. Suspicion 
and prejudice were disarmed by de- 
grees. Many Protestants were at- 
tracted to Father Cheverus’s ser- 
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mons, and several of them were con- 
verted to Catholicity. When he was 
made the first Bishop of Massachu- 
setts at the end of that period, in 
1808, Catholics exercised their faith 
in a new and pretentious Church of 
the Holy Cross dedicated by Bishop 
Carroll in 1803. John Adams, the 
Massachusetts President of the 
United States, contributed fifty 
pounds to the fund for the new 
church. He had found that the 
“few” Catholics of 1775 had in- 
creased until “they dared to show 
themselves.” 

In 1800, the year that ground was 
broken for the new church, there 
were sixty-five baptisms, nine mar- 
riages, seven deaths, among the 280 
Catholics in Boston. There is no 
record of the number of Catholics 
in other parts of New England as 
early as the first year of the nine- 
teenth century when the first rays 
of divine peace were breaking 
through the clouds over Massachu- 
setts. But to the scattered few went 
the two zealous priests from Bos- 
ton; their hardships were difficult 
and wearisome; they still met with 
bigotry and intolerance. 

Much of the invincible drama that 
has been played by New England 
Catholics across three hundred 
years has not been recorded on 
earth, hence cannot be known nor 
cited, but a sympathetic reading of 
the first letters that Rev. John 
Cheverus wrote to his bishop, which 
are in the Baltimore Archives, will 
convince anyone of any religion to- 
day, that God chose wisely when He 
sent the young French missionary 
to Massachusetts. With such a 
shepherd the Catholics could not 
fail to gain ground and eventually 
win the struggle against many 
odds. 

Lack of space forbids quotation 
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from these letters; we choose but 
one excerpt apropos of the Declara- 
tion of Rights in the Massachusetts 
Constitution of 1780. It stated 
therein that “the Legislature shall, 
from time to time, authorize and 
require the several towns, parishes 
and precincts, at their own expense, 
for the institution of the public wor- 
ship of God, to support and main- 
tain the public Protestant teachers 
of piety, religion and morality... .” 
Concerning the application of that 
Bill of Rights, Rev. John Cheverus 
writing to Bishop Carroll from Bos- 
ton in 1801, recounts, 


“Mr. Kavanagh, a reputable mer- 
chant living at New Castle, Maine, 
who had fitted up at his own ex- 
pense a small neat chapel where I 
officiated last year for better than 
three months, he thought, in conse- 
quence, he would be free from pay- 
ing taxes to the Congregational Min- 
ister of his township but the Judges 
of the Supreme Court now sitting at 
Boston declared unanimously that 
he must pay for the support of said 
Minister, even if he had a priest re- 
siding with him. “The Constitution,’ 
said they, ‘obliges every one to con- 
tribute for the support of Protestant 
Ministers, and for them alone. Pa- 
pists are only tolerated, and as long 
as their ministers behave well, we 
shall not disturb them, but let them 
expect no more than that.” We 
were present, Dr. Matignon and my- 
self and as you may suppose listen- 
ing with rapture to the above and 
many other flattering speeches. I 
really believe, should my former 
trial come on again these gentle- 
men would not be ashamed to set 
me on the Pillory. 

“Dr. Matignon has already in- 
formed you, that for having married 
a Catholic couple (though the par- 
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ties presented themselves after- 
wards to a Justice of the Peace) I 
was indicted and tried last October 
at Wiscasset in the company and 
at the same bar with thieves, men 
guilty of forgery, etc., etc. There is 
still a civil (rather, a very uncivil) 
prosecution carried on against me 
for the recovery of a fine of 50 
pounds of this currency and this I 
am afraid I shall be condemned to 


pay.” 


Thus did the pioneers fight and 
suffer and win. And winning, they 
sent out a Fenwick, a Fitton and 
others to build and extend and plan. 

Speaking of the Puritans at Wa- 
tertown’s Tercentenary celebration, 
Calvin Coolidge said: 


“. . . They were very wonderful 
people. That they had faults is not 
surprising. They were human.” 
(Exactly the same tribute may be 
paid the Catholics of Massachu- 
setts.) “If they were narrow” (re- 
ligiously), continued the ex-Presi- 
dent, “it was not a blighting and de- 
structive narrowness, but a_ vital 
and productive narrowness. The 
narrowness was like that of a 
mighty torrent which makes a 
smooth path, that after it the 
stream may flow on smoothly to its 
destination.” 


Ah, vital and productive it was in- 
deed! Producing a retaliative spirit 
to fight its opposition. Sending a 
vital torrent of religious freedom 
for Catholics over the length and 
breadth of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to smooth the path for 
church and cathedral, for school 
and college, for priest and teacher 
—for the thousands of happy Cath- 
olics worshiping God in the sweet 
peace of freedom. 











IBERALISM has its future in its 
own hands. If it shows itself 
intolerant of opposition and criti- 
cism, ignorant of alternative pro- 
posals for social and economic or- 
ganization, and ruthless in its sup- 
port of the one whom it has exalted 
despite what happens to the many 
who have exalted him, then it is 
liberalism that is doomed. Not 
alone those who, in a democratic 
State, are chosen to governmental 
office are public servants, but also 
those who, in the sphere of liberty 
as marked off from the sphere of 
government, are engaged in occu- 
pations which have a public inci- 
dence or a public reference. He 
who, in the sphere of liberty, ex- 
ploits the people is in the same class 
as he who, in the sphere of govern- 
ment, is false to his trust. It is for 
officials of government, whether 
executive, legislative or judicial, 
clearly to grasp the spirit as well as 
the teaching of the Bill of Rights 
and effectively and justly to apply 
these in their official acts. It is for 
public servants in the field of non- 
governmental endeavor to mark 


their steps likewise. 
—NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


In the present economic rhythm, 
there is an economic depression of 
which we are keenly aware. Would 
that we were equally sensitive to 
the moral depression of the times, 
to the low standards of morality 
and a stage that is reeking with 
filth. There seems to be no power 
in the city of New York to stop it. 
It is a shock to common decency 
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that you would not find among the 


noncivilized tribes. 
—CarRpDINAL Hayes. 


With Mr. Stimson’s contention 
that the economic depression is 
world-wide and that his party can- 
not be held responsible we are pre- 
pared to agree. He would have ris- 
en to heights of honesty without 
parallel in politics had he coupled 
his argument with a confession that 
the prosperity argument employed 
by Mr. Hoover in 1928 was an ex- 
ploitation of the public credulity, 
for Mr. Stimson is a fair-minded 
man and must know that if it is 
honest today to disclaim responsi- 
bility for bad times it was dishon- 
est in 1928 to claim the credit for 


prosperity. 
—The World, Sept. 26th. 


Whether or not there will be 
churches in the future, churches 
representing an established reli- 
gion, I cannot tell. If there is any 
church at the era of which I speak 
it would be unrecognizable to us or 
any people of our time. . . . When 
science has done its work and the 
new society has come, there will be 
no Baptists, or Presbyterians, or 
Methodists, or Unitarians—no Prot- 
estants or Catholics—no Christians, 
or Jews, or Buddhists, but only men 
united in one spirit of religion... . 
In every town, in the future, there 
will be this church, one church for 
all the people—in large cities one 
cathedral church, with local 
churches, or chapels in various 
neighborhoods. These churches 
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will be open every day, and all day, 
as clinics of healing, schools of cul- 
ture, agencies of reform, with pro- 
fessional staffs of workers in each 
department trained and dedicated 


to human service. 
—Joun Haynes Hotmes. 


Some “best minds” want Amtorg, 
Russian buying agency, out of the 
United States, bag and baggage. It 
is a virtuous suggestion probably, 
but Amtorg in the past nine months 
has spent $114,000,000 in the United 
States. This was paid with golden 
yellow dollars, not with blood-red 
coin. In 1924-1925, according to 
testimony given yesterday, Amtorg 
spent $82,000,000 here. In 1928- 
1929, $138,000,000. “Best minds” 
that want to throw out Russian 
business should keep cash and Com- 
munism separate, remembering 
what the wise Lord Beaverbrook 
said: “Would Britain trade with 
Russia? Certainly, why not? We 


trade with cannibals.” 
—ArTHUR BRISBANE. 


“What is wrong with America,” 
says Mr. Bertrand Russell, in what 
seems to us like a half-truth, “is a 
mistaken standard of values which 
admires athletes, movie stars, and 
great executives more than poets, 


painters, and men of science.” 
What is wrong with Mr. Russell’s 
diagnosis is that it should have said 
“What is wrong with the human 


race.” 
—F. P. A. 


There is something colossal about 
the self-confidence of Americans 
and Englishmen in relation to the 
Orient. With ail their failures 
rightly to order their commercial, 
industrial and political affairs at 
home, they have seemed quite 
ready to pass judgment upon the 
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fitness of Oriental peoples for self- 
government. We hasten to add that 
this rock-ribbed self-confidence is 
beginning to weaken, that Western- 
ers are beginning to feel uneasy un- 
der the “white man’s burden.” It 
seems certain we shall some day 
recognize the wisdom and necessity 
of consulting the Oriental as to his 
own growth in freedom and respon- 
sibility. The main question is as 
to whether it may not be what a 
Chinese friend of mine calls “post- 


mortem wisdom” we shall gain. 
—NormMan F. Coreman, President of Reed 
College, Oregon. 


In the life of a nation it is not ton- 
nage which counts, but calibre. The 
contribution of New England to the 
civilisation of Northern America 
has been of a quality so strong and 
distinctive that it is still clearly to 
be discerned in the morals, the leg- 
islation, and the social habits of the 
American people, a rib of granite 
defying the weather of three hun- 


dred years. 
—Henreerrt A. L. Fisner, The Bay Colony. A 
Tercentenary Address. 


Officials of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation are encouraged and State’s 
Attorney Swanson is pleased that 
bombings so far this year [in Chi- 
cago] have been but 54, as com- 
pared with 98 on this date last year 
and 115 in 1928. But the average 
damage per bomb is larger, making 
the loss this year $433,850, as 
against $197,109 in 1929 and $141,- 
340 in 1928. This might be taken 
to indicate that “bigger and better” 
bombs were being used, but Mr. 
Swanson said the cases of greatest 
damage this year were due in part 
to gas explosions. The 54 bombs 
are classed thus: Business, 20; 
liquor, 20; political, 8; revenge, 15; 


undetermined, 5. 
—N. Y¥. Times, Oct. 6th. 











I have shaken hands with King 
George, I have spoken to him, and 
he has spoken to me. Regarded 
simply as a man, he is not, I should 
imagine, more intelligent than I, he 
is not, I think, better looking, he 
has, by his own personal merit, 
achieved nothing of which I believe 
myself, in like circumstances, to be 
incapable. For what reason, then, 
other than that I regard him as 
something not wholly human, as a 
being not to be judged by the cri- 
teria which apply to all other men, 
however great their distinction, do 
I feel that the fact that I have come 
to the personal notice of the King 
distinguishes me above my fellow- 
citizens who have not? Because the 
King to us embodies the whole au- 
thority and essence of the State, he 
has become, not perhaps deus, but 
certainly divus. 

—Georrrey Layman, in Scribner's. 

Even Emerson uttered the word 
[sin] at times, Emerson who 
skimmed over the dark pool of life 
like those waterbugs which indent 
the surface but never get their feet 
wet. ... Behind Emerson stood the 
German transcendentalists and ro- 
mantics with a credo of emotional 
self-indulgence. Its corollary was 
self-expansion. The Germans urged 
Emerson on his Unitarian way and 
began in Europe a rationalization 
that flowered eighty years later— 
that is fifteen years ago—in the doc- 
trines of psychoanalysis. Self-ex- 
pansion and _ self-indulgence by 
means of a series of psychic alibis 
motivate most of psychoanalysis so 
deeply that we have seen its power 
as a theory already beginning to 
wane. The relief it gave to a sense 


of guilt was its chief value—a relief 
but it had no solution, since it did 
not solve what gives rise to a sense 
In our own time we have 


of guilt. 
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seen the culmination of many ro- 
mantic doctrines, of which this is 
one. And by their fruits we are 


able to know them. 
—GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 
Emily Dickinson. 


Life and Times of 


Gang rule grows as civic con- 
sciousness decays. Prohibition has 
a definite bearing on the change this 
represents, not because of the speak- 
easies and bootleggers but because 
of a curious twist in the public atti- 
tude. Prohibitionists are inclined 
to wink at lawlessness lest it prove 
that the law has failed. Anti-prohi- 
bitionists are inclined to wink at it 
because of a belief that it is helping 


repeal the law. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


Scientific inventions—radio, air- 
planes, television—are turning the 
population of the world, psycho- 
logically speaking, into a mob; in 
that fact is danger as well as oppor- 
tunity, since the collective intelli- 
gence of any group of people who 
are thinking as a “herd,” rather 
than individually, is no higher than 
the intelligence of the stupidest 
members. As Le Bon has pointed 
out, the crowd mind is impulsive, 
credulous, intolerant, prone to ex- 
aggeration, lacking in moral respon- 
sibility, moved by mystical emo- 
tionalism, blindly obedient to a 
leader, and—what is very impor- 
tant—highly suggestible. 


—Dr. Wiuttim A. WuirTe and Mary Day 
Winn, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


If there be those who are so con- 
cerned with the preservation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment that they 
will not support the candidates of a 
party which favors its repeal, then 
they are not Republicans but Prohi- 
bitionists. They belong in a sepa- 


rate political party. 
—NicHoras Murray Buriezr. 





THE GIRL WHO DID NOT GROW UP 


By CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


NTHONY and Joe Campion are 
twins. Their home is Cam- 
piondale, the farm where they were 
born, and every bar on their fa- 
ther’s trim white gates proclaims to 
the passerby: JosEPH CAMPION, 
State TesTeD HERDS. 

Their mother went out of life as 
they came in. Their father had his 
mother and one or the other of his 
sisters. But girls have a way of 
marrying. Ann and Mary Campion 
went into homes of their own. 
There was left only seventeen year 
old Dorothy, who was at a convent 
school. His mother was at her wit’s 
end. She said: “Joseph, you must 
marry.” 

The twins were four and the 
worst pair of twins in all Wiscon- 
sin. They opened the bars to see 
the cows run into the corn; turned 
on the windmill to see the tank 
overflow; ate green apples and kept 
their father worried; fed their 
grandmother’s freshly made pies to 
the hens. In fact they kept their 
grandmother in a continual state of 
upset. 

And now Dorothy, her baby, who 
was soon graduating from the con- 
vent school, wrote and asked her 
mother’s consent that she might 
join the community where she had 
been so happy. 

Joseph must marry. Dorothy 
could not give up her vocation for 
the twins. 

“Come here, Anthony, until I 
spank you for breaking the window 
in the smoke house,” said Grandma. 

“Grandma, the window is broken. 
A spank won’t make it whole. Pray 


to God to give you patience with me, 
and ask Him to teach me to throw 
straight. I was throwing at a tin 
ean,” said Anthony. 

“Bring me my rosary then,” said 
Mrs. Thomas Campion as she tot- 
tered to a chair. 

That night she went right after 
Joseph when the twins were abed. 
No if, no buts, no maybes. He must 
marry, and at once! 

“Who would have me, Ma?” he 
asked. He was a Notre Dame alum- 
nus and in his day had been a wow 
on the field. 

“And while you are casting about 
for a wife we will send the twins to 
school. That will relieve me part 
of the day,” said his mother. 

“Ma, you can’t do that. They are 
imps and the teacher is only a little 
Pr 

“I will take them to school to- 
morrow morning. You are on the 
school board, and you pay taxes 
enough to send twelve children to 
school,” said Mrs. Thomas Cam- 
pion. 

Next morning she packed two lit- 
tle dinner pails, washed, dressed, 
fed and combed the twins. Then 
she went the half mile to school 
with them. As they neared the 
playground the twins broke into a 
run and joined the group who were 
circling around in a singsong game. 

The teacher was with them. She 
stopped to pick up the twin who 
reached her first and asked his 
name. “Anthony Merrill Campion,” 
he said. 

“You are welcome to our school,” 
she said setting him down and pick- 











ing up his brother, who was fat and 
a poor runner. “My name is Joe 
Merrill Campion,” he smiled back 
at her. 

“What beautiful names you have. 
Who is the Merrill for?” 

“Our mother,” said Joe. “She is 
dead. Some day we are going to 
have a step—” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” she moaned softly 
and turned to greet their grand- 
mother. 

Began now days of rest and con- 
tentment for Mrs. Thomas Cam- 
pion. The twins were good stu- 
dents and soon came home with lit- 
tle words they could spell, little 
numbers they could add, and full 
of little poems. They recited poems 
all the time—even as they ate. 

“She is not much of a teacher,” 
said Joseph to his mother one eve- 
ning when the twins were in bed, 
“to teach them all that foolishness. 
I must speak to the other Board 
Members .. .” 

“Keep your mouth closed,” sharp- 
ly advised his mother. “She is the 
best teacher we ever had! See 
how she handles the children! 
True, she cannot work arithmetic. 
John Connors, the clerk, works 
everything above Second Grade. 
a 6: ae 

“What is he so interested for?” 

“She asked him. She is a poor, 
lone orphan, and has her way to 
make in the world. She was with 
the Sisters until now.” 

“When is the school dance?” he 
asked. 

“John Connors is taking... .’ 

“He is, is he?” broke in Joseph, 
thinking his mother would say: 
“the teacher,” and feeling that John, 
as a widower of short duration 
should be careful. “He should re- 
spect the dead.” 

“He owes the living more respect. 
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There is his mother trying to do for 
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his three children. He has the right 
idea—a helpful wife. Children are 
an awful trial,” she said. 

“Are my boys so bad, Ma?” 

“In the five weeks they have been 
at school they have changed. Miss 
Reardon has a knack with children 
—especially little ones. She keeps 
them busy. They are so full of 
studying poetry and making little 
books that they have no time for 
mischief. Miss Reardon should go 
off to school and specialize in kin- 
dergarten for she is a wonder with 
small children—though nothing to 
brag about in arithmetic or spell- 
ing.” 

The School Board in him spoke: 
“She has good standings on a Sec- 
ond Grade certificate.” 

“She told me herself it was St. 
Anthony passed that examination 
for her,” said his mother. 

He listened for the twins to tell 
about her each night—and they did. 
“To-day we had games and poems 
all day because Mr. Connors was in 
Janesville and Step could not work 
the arithmetic. To-morrow—if Mr. 
Conners works them to-night—the 
upper grades will have arithmetic 
all day.” 

“Why do you call her Step?” 
asked Joseph. 

“Because she is not our real 
mother,” said Joe. 


The night of the dance Joseph 
went upstairs to make himself pre- 
sentable. He had slipped his work 
shoes off in the kitchen and went 
noiselessly. The twins were in the 
bath room. The door was open. 
He stood frozen on the stairs as 
their conversation reached him. It 
was Anthony speaking. “... not 
be our Step. She told me yesterday 
if she was ever a stepmother she 
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would be so good to the children 
that their own mother would meet 
her on the way to heaven and guide 
her over the rough places.” 

“I bet the Connors get her for 
Step in their family. Our papa is 
so slow,” said Joe. 

Slow! Joseph Thomas Campion 
slow! He coughed and advanced. 

“You look real nice, Joey,” his 
mother said as he joined them in 
the living room. 

Miss Reardon must have thought 
so for she danced with him, chatted, 
and was really and truly confound- 
ed when he said he had two wicked 
little boys. She insisted they were 
little angels and applied themselves 
diligently to their books. He thought 
of the poetry she was forever teach- 
ing them and he sighed. Still she 
was a nice little girl—to teach 


babies as his mother suggested, or 
she might do very well in a girls’ 


school. 

Anthony and Joe came running 
across the room and jumped into 
her lap. Small as she was there 
was room for them and an arm went 
around each. 

“She’s our Step,” Anthony in- 
formed his father. 

Joseph blushed and wished he 
had tanned them morning, night 
and noon. It would have made 
them civilized. 

“We play I am their stepmother,’ 
she said conversationally. “One 
day I am Step to the Connors chil- 
dren and the next day to my twins.” 

Joseph wished the floor would 
open and swallow him. Reared in 
a convent was she? What had she 
learned? But he saw she was a 
pretty little thing and she had a 
madonna-like look about her. 

She gazed adoringly at him, as 
one gazes at superior knowledge— 
for was he not a Board Member?— 


, 
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and said: “I am going back to 
school next year and take a special 
course in—” 

“Stepmothering,” said Anthony. 

She tightened her hold on him 
and looked smilingly down into his 
thin little face. Her heart ached 
for Anthony. He was so thin. Joe 
was fat, easy, laughing. Anthony 
was thin, jerky, worrisome. 

“Shouldn’t they be further along 
in their books?” asked Joseph, just 
to be covering his son’s blunder. 

She was grieved. “They are only 
babies, Mr. Campion. Four years 
old. They should be home two years 
yet...” 

“Only we are so bad Grandma 
sends us to school to get rid of us,” 
said Joe. 


Joseph’s mother talked and talked 
that night after they put the twins 
to bed. He must marry! See how 
the children loved Miss Reardon! 
She would be ideal for their new 
mother. “I will ask her, Ma,” he 
said after she had talked herself 
out. 

And he did—the very next day 
as he drove by to the creamery. 
She came to the door in response 
to his businesslike knock. Her face 
went white when she saw him. She 
knew he was coming to dismiss her 
and she had no place to go. “Dear 
St. Anthony, please do not desert 
me and leave me out in the cold 
world without work,” she said to 
herself as she smiled a pleasant 
good-morning to this man of blessed 
name—Campion. Surely he would 
not be so cruel as to dismiss her. 
As for the arithmetic .. . 

“My boys like you,” said Joseph, 
“and my mother likes you—and I 
like you. My boys are running wild. 
Would you marry me and rear them 
I 














He stopped tongued-tied. She 
was looking at him wide-eyed—nay, 
wild-eyed. She spoke: “I never had 
a beau, but Sister Agnella said I 
would get one some day. And mar- 
riage is very sacred. The nuns told 
us so. Could I be married with a 
wreath and veil and the twins 
dressed in white velvet as our 
pages?” 

What manner of woman was she? 
He humored her, told her she could, 
this was her last day of school. 

They were married soon after in 
St. Mary’s Church in Janesville, 
with the twins all decked out in 
white velvet. But they forgot their 
lines and tied up the procession. 

All Joseph’s relatives and neigh- 
bors, and six priests came out to the 
farm to the wedding breakfast. 
There were four railings of com- 
municants. She—Helen—had asked 
every one who was invited to re- 
ceive Holy Communion that she 
might be a good wife and mother. 

Now came the good-byes. The 
bride and groom were going to Chi- 
cago. The twins started to howl, 
bawl, kick, roll and tumble. “Step, 
Step, don’t leave us!” roared Joe. 

“Darling Step, I will die without 
you,” declared Anthony. 

“You are coming with us,” she 
comforted them. . “There is plenty 
of room in the back of the car for 
two little boys.” 

“You sit with us,” said Joe. “Let 
Pa sit alone and drive. It bothers 
him to have any one near him. He 
will slap you if you get too close.” 

She packed their little clothes in 
with her own, kissed his mother and 
his sisters, his aunts and uncles, and 
off they went, she and the twins in 
the rear seat. 





Back they came in a week telling 
Grandma the wonderful time they 
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had. Visited the Zoo in Lincoln 
Park every day—that is Helen and 
the twins did. 

She settled right down to learn 
from Mother Campion—who was a 
noted housewife. Each afternoon 
she taught the twins at home. For 
two hours they sat and spelled out 
words. When it came to long divi- 
sion she laid it aside until Joseph 
came in from the field. 

“They are too small to go half a 
mile to school when they have a 
teacher at home,” she said when the 
twins refused to go another day un- 
less she accompanied them. 

She led night prayers, and taught 
the twins many beautiful ejacula- 
tions. They washed dishes, dusted, 
hung the clothes on the line, weeded 
the garden. Evenings they walked 
down the pasture slope and watched 
the birds nesting. They called her 
Helen and all their work and play 
was together. So fiercely did they 
study that in two years they were 
through Fourth Grade and only six! 

One night in late August when 
the twins were asleep, Grandma 
nodding over her rosary, Joseph 
reading a Stockmen’s paper, Helen 
sat idle. At last she spoke: “Jo- 
seph, we will send the boys to a 
Brothers’ boarding school this 
year.” 

He dropped the paper and stared 
at her. He was very much in love 
with her but she was so senseless! 
She began to show herself on their 
wedding trip—took the twins to the 
Zoo every day because they wanted 
to go! She was a good, prudent, 
cheerful, praying, helpful wife, but 
she had such notions! 


“They want to go. I told them 


how nice it was, and they chose 
their own school—St. Norbert’s in 
Depere, because the Fathers dress in 
white.” 
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“If you can get them to go I will 
pay the bills,” he said—never 
dreaming they would leave her. 

She had a glorious ten days sew- 
ing their names on their clothes. 
Anthony Merrill Campion. Joe Mer- 
rill Campion. Two little trunks. 
Many warnings. Many hugs. Many 
promises. 

“If I adopt a little girl while you 
are away will you love it?” she 
asked. 

“No!” bawled Anthony. “We do 
not want any girls around here!” 

“You adopted me,” she said. 

Both his arms were around her. 
“You are our mother,” he said sim- 
ply. “Our lovely mother. Please 
do not take a girl.” 

But she adopted a baby that win- 
ter—a boy. She wrote them saying 
it had no home; it was so tiny; its 
mama died. It was but three days 


old. Papa and the godparents took 


it to church Sunday afternoon. Its 
name? She knew they would love 
it and the baby would have some- 
thing to live up to—Edmund. Did 
they recall the story she had told 
them of Blessed Edmund Campion? 

They loved him as soon as they 
saw him. From now on their let- 
ters were full of him. Was he 
creeping? Did he have teeth yet? 

Two years later she took another 
baby—she just had to, she wrote 
them. He was two months old and 
they had him baptized Francis. She 
wanted a little girl, so much, she 
wrote them, but this boy needed a 
home, and Papa took so much care 
of it. It was a pretty baby and 
laughed a great deal. 

When she spoke of taking anoth- 
er baby the age of Francis, declar- 
ing that she could take care of two 
as well as one, Joseph balked. “You 
stop right here, Helen, or I will take 
Mother and go away.” 
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“Please do not go, Joseph,” she 
said sweetly. “Who would support 
us?” 

So the Campions took no more 
babies, although Helen saw many a 
little girl her heart warmed to. 

When the twins were fifteen they 
had finished High School at St. Nor- 
bert’s and entered Campion College. 
At nineteen they came home with 
their diplomas, donned their over- 
alls as usual and went about the 
milking, cultivating and other farm 
work. 

One night when Mother Campion, 
Joseph, Edmund and Francis drove 
over to a neighbor who was ill 
Helen and the twins sat on the 
porch listening to the night noises. 
Here they were through school, and 
she was thinking of the life she had 
asked Mary to lead them to—the 
Altar. Each day since she came to 
live with them she had said a ro- 
sary to Mary and asked her to en- 
roll them in her Son’s priesthood. 
But no, she told herself, she was but 
a lukewarm soul, and her prayers 
did not get very far. But their fa- 
ther was such a good man. Their 
grandmother was such a wonderful 
woman—and their name, Campion, 
was blessed. 

“Are you going to stay on the 
farm?” she asked. 

She who had played with them, 
worked with them, loved them, little 
knew the wonderful influence she 
had on their lives. Joe answered: 
“I am going to the seminary, 
Mother.” 

“Thank God,” she said softly. 
“How happy your own Mother must 
be. Surely, if I have been kind to 
you and tried to lead you aright she 
will come to meet me when I begin 
my last long journey.” 

She sat on the step above them. 
An arm went out and around each. 
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And then in the quiet of the star- 
studded night Anthony said: “Hel- 
en, I mean Mother, I am going with 
Joe. And our Mother will come to 
meet you. When we get to heaven 
we will say to her: ‘Phantom Moth- 
er, this is our Real Mother, and but 
for her we would not be here.’ 
Helen, you are crying.” 


+ * * 


Anthony and Joe Campion are 
twins. They live (for the present) 
at Campiondale with their parents, 
their grandmother, and their broth- 
ers, Edmund and Francis. Yester- 
day they said their first Mass in old 
St. Mary’s in Janesville—the church 
wherein they were baptized, and lat- 
er made their first public appear- 
ance as pages at the wedding of 
their father to Helen Reardon, the 
little orphan teacher. They behaved 
illy on that day, so their grand- 
mother shamefacedly relates. Joe 
was to march in advance of the 
bridal couple, strewing roses. But 
Joe wanted to carry Helen’s veil and 
Anthony wanted to strew flowers 
for her. So they had a rough and 
tumble in the church hall. 

Father Anthony Campion. Fa- 
ther Joe Campion. In a few days 
they will leave their childhood home 
—Father Joe to be assistant pastor 
in a nearby city, Father Anthony 
back to the seminary to teach. 
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When the crowd departed and 
the sunset was closing in, the twins 
and Helen walked down to their 
Wishing Wall and sat as in their 
little-boy days. The stone wall was 
high and gave view over the entire 
valley below them, made mystical 
with the setting sun. They sat in 
silence. Soon a mist from the river 
below rose sadly as if loath to shut 
out the rays of the sun. 

They walked back hand in hand, 
she between them. “We tried so 
many times to tell you what you 
meant to us; what you have been to 
us; what you have done for us—Joe 
and I,” began Anthony. 

But she stopped him with: “It’s 
you twins who brought me up—and 
your grandmother and your father. 
He is a wonderful man to have put 
up with me all these years.” 

And now they reached the house. 
Grandma, erect and spry despite her 
seventy-eight years, stood on the 
porch. “I declare Helen Campion, 
if you are not wet to your knees 
with dew. And the twins too! 
Been down to the river to see where 
the whippoorwill nests, I know. 
Will you never grow up?” 

“We don’t want her to grow up, 
Grandma. We are going to ask God 
every day to keep her just like she 
is—a little girl,” said Father Joe. 

“A little girl,” said Father An- 
thony. 











THE PROBLEM OF ANGLO-ROMAN UNION 


By J. pE Bivort DE La SAUDEE, S.J. 


N the month of February last, 

Lord Halifax published the min- 
utes of the “Conversations at Ma- 
lines.” He thought that it was a 
duty in justice towards Cardinal 
Mercier to cut short the efforts 
made to discredit his work.? Sev- 
eral days before, the English press 
had announced it with acclama- 
tions. The first report given to the 
public in 1927 was incomplete. It 
left a desire for new light upon that 
series of Conversations which had 
aroused so many hopes. They ter- 
minated so suddenly with the death 
of the great Cardinal: till his death- 
bed the Archbishop of Malines al- 
ways dreamed of seeing the efforts 
for union of the English Church 
with the Roman Church end suc- 
cessfully. He seemed to hold on 
to life only in order to assist at 
least in a rapprochement with our 
separated brethren. A short time 
before breathing his last he gave 
Lord Halifax his episcopal ring, a 
very expressive symbol of a last 
wish. 

His successor was Msgr. Van 
Roey, the only one in the Belgian 
episcopate who thoroughly under- 
stood the reunions of which he had 
always been one of the active* mem- 
bers. Every precaution, then, 
seemed to have been taken that the 
work begun should continue. 

But, after the death of Cardinal 
Mercier only one more meeting was 
to take place: October 11, 12, 1926. 
This was only “to recapitulate the 
points brought forward and dis- 
cussed” in the “Conversations at 
Malines.” Since then there has 


been no further question of the 
“Conversations.” 

Evidently, the Catholics of the 
continent on the one hand and the 
Anglicans and the English Catholics 
on the other interpret this sudden 
and mysterious cessation in very 
different ways. 

The “Conversations” were pri- 
vate, it is true: neither Cardinal 
Mercier, nor Msgr. Van Roey, nor 
the Abbé Portal, nor even, in the 
last meetings, Msgr. Battifol and the 
Canon Hemmer were charged with 
any commission to negotiate.* They 
proceeded, however, “in accordance 
with the Supreme Authority, blessed 
and encouraged by it.”5 Moreover 
the Archbishop of Malines made it 
his duty to keep the Holy Father 
well informed of the various discus- 
sions with the Anglicans. Pius XL., 
on his side, without conferring on 
them any official character, more 
than once showed his sympathy for 
these efforts of rapprochement so 
much in conformity with his wishes. 
In his consistorial address of March 
24, 1924, His Holiness made a mani- 
fest allusion to the “Conversations 
at Malines.”"* That address pub- 
lished a short time after the letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
dated December 25, 1923, and that 
of Cardinal Mercier dated January 
18, 1924, drawing the attention of 
the public to the parley between the 
Catholic and the Anglican theolo- 
gians, gave clearly enough to the al- 
lusion of the Holy Father the value 
of an approbation. Moreover on the 
day following the Consistory, Car- 
dinal Gasparri, in a private letter to 
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Cardinal Mercier, confirmed the 
thought of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
There was, then, no doubt about 
encouragement from Rome.’ It is 
good to insist upon this point much 
ignored by a good many Catholics 
insufficiently acquainted with the 
question. 

Since Malines proceeded in ac- 
cordance with Rome and since Lord 
Halifax earnestly wanted to take up 
again the “Conversations” so well 
begun and already so productive of 
good results, how then explain their 
sudden cessation? Evidently the 
obstacle could come only from the 
Vatican. Soon after a visit of Lord 
Halifax to Rome in December, 1927, 
the article “Dopo la visita di lord 
Halifax a Roma,” in the Osservatore 
Romano of January 21, 1928, indi- 
cated clearly the change of attitude 
of the Holy See. This is explained 
as follows: Some influential mem- 
bers of the English Catholic clergy 
were afraid of one of the conse- 
quences of the “Conversations at 
Malines”: since the beginning of the 
parleys the individual conversions 
had at first fallen off and then al- 
most entirely ceased... Why join 
alone the Catholic Church if the en- 
tire “Established Church” was soon 
to join Rome? To do so was to 
make uselessly the considerable sac- 
rifices demanded by every conver- 
sion of that kind. The objection 
was good and the answer difficult. 

Moreover, was not this hope of 
return in a body of the entire An- 
glican Church an illusion so long as 
the Anglo-Catholic party was not 
more numerous? It is enough to 
call to mind the diversity of reli- 
gious opinions in England in order 
to understand the almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty in the way of 
fully realizing the ideal of Malines. 

By the side of the Catholics and 
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the Nonconformists or the Dis- 
senters, i. e., all those who are not 
members of the State Church—Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Quakers, etc.—stands the English 
Church, the “Established Church” 
the only one officially recognized by 
the State and essentially depending 
upon it. It was not only the Es- 
tablished Church of England, but, 
by the very fact, the entire “Angli- 
can Communion’”’** which the Cath- 
olics of Malines had in view. But 
that Church, almost one in its be- 
liefs in Elizabeth’s time, has under- 
gone a strange evolution since then. 
It has become a Church of “compre- 
hension,” actually divided into three 
parts with extremely diverse ten- 
dencies and ideas. And what is 
more, each of these divisions is far 
from being homogeneous. 

On the right, the “High Church,” 
one part of it made up of the Anglo- 
Catholic ritualists, such as Lord 
Halifax, quite close to us, as were 
the Tractarians," and the other 
part, of liberal Anglo-Catholics with 
Dr. Gore,?* the former Bishop of Ox- 
ford, who seems anxious to recon- 
cile modernism with the principles 
of Pusey and Keble.** On the left, 
the “Low Church,” thoroughly Prot- 
estant and anti-Roman, more ordi- 
narily called the Evangelical party. 
The greater part of its members 
have kept the spirit of John Wesley, 
the St. Francis of Assisi of Angli- 
canism. Extremely Puritan in its 
beginnings, it still has a true zeal 
for the far-off missions. The entire 
doctrine of this party can be summed 
up in the Protestant principle: “Sal- 
vation through faith in Christ.” 

Lastly on the extreme left, the 
“Broad Church” with tendencies to- 
wards rationalism, modernism and 
anti-sacerdotalism. Contrary to the 
“Low Church,” without intellectual 
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influence, this party has scientific 
pretentions. It has already brought 
out a number of antidogmatic pub- 
lications such as The Encyclopedia 
Biblica. Its adherents try to win 
over the intellectual clergymen of 
the country to full skepticism, in 
The Hibbert Journal and The Mod- 
ern Churchman, their two principal 
organs. At the head of this move- 
ment we can cite the names of Rev. 
Dr. Major, the Principal of Ripon 
Hall, faculty of Anglican theology 
at Oxford, Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s 
in London, Dr. Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham, and Dr. Henson, Bish- 
op of Durham. 

This is enough to show the diffi- 
culty in the way of a return, in a 
body, of a Church so dissimilar 
to Catholicism. And Cardinal Mer- 
cier was under no illusion. On Oc- 
tober 25, 1925, he wrote to the 


Archbishop of Canterbury: “In the 


course of our meetings, as the line 
of demarcation between the sub- 
jects on which agreement already 
exists or has been reached and the 
subjects in regard to which differ- 
ences still exist becomes more dis- 
tinct, the difficulties in the way of 
final success loom larger on the 
horizon and the reasons for hoping 
seem less convincing.” 

It is true that the Anglo-Catholic 
party of Halifax’® has made rapid 
progress. A normal consequence of 
the Oxford Movement," it is a force 
all the more to be taken into ac- 
count as it is the most militant 
party of Anglicanism.** Prayer and 
action are its means of conquest. 
The program of the future Anglo- 
Catholic congress of June 26th to 
July 6th next gives us an exact idea 
of its vitality sustained by thou- 
sands of souls living interior lives 
whose generosity and service to God 
brings to mind that of the saints. 
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The congress will open with a Mass 
offered in the open air at “Stam- 
ford Bridge” and with twenty-four 
hours of continued intercession in 
eleven churches of London.** This 
is indeed one of the infallible meth- 
ods which the Catholic Church 
makes use of in order to insure 
God’s blessing on an undertaking. 

This rapid and continual increase 
of the Anglo-Catholic party brings 
before our consideration two possi- 
bilities of the return of the Angli- 
can to the Roman Church. Either, 
a few years hence, Rome might pos- 
sibly effect a union with only the 
Anglo-Catholics in the eventuality 
of their separation from the State 
(we know how much their relations 
are strained since the affair of the 
Prayer Book) or in a more remote 
future, Rome might seriously con- 
sider a union with an Anglican 
Church almost entirely won over to 
Anglo-Catholicism. In both these 
hypotheses the agreement would be 
made with the Anglo-Catholics, who 
alone are sufficiently close to us for 
the desired ideal to be possible. In 
the meantime the first rapproche- 
ment is that of hearts: “It does not 
constitute unity of faith, but it pre- 
pares the ground for it.” 

Moreover the conditions of the 
agreement should not be misunder- 
stood. In the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1928, Pius XI., in his Encyclical 
“Mortalium animos” put them in 
very clear terms: 

“Finally it is to the Apostolic See 
founded in this city (Rome)... 
that the separated sons should re- 
turn. They should not return with 
the thought and with the hope that 
the Church of the living God, col- 
umn and support of truth, will sac- 
rifice the integrity of her faith...” 
The mutual concessions wished for 
by the Anglicans in so far as Cath- 




















olics are concerned, can be made 
only in disciplinary matters. 

On the dogmatic ground we can- 
not yield an inch. We cannot even 
close our eyes to certain historical 
facts closely connected with dogma. 
Can we for example admit the con- 
tinuity between the ancient Church 
founded in England by St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury and the Anglican 
Church of to-day? Let us recall a 
few important dates in the history 
of the Reform in England. They 
will clearly show the break with the 
past. 

In 1530, Henry VIII. not being 
able to obtain from Clement VII. 
the declaration of nullity of his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon and 
in spite of everything, bent upon 
repudiating the queen in order to 
satisfy his guilty passion, pro- 
claimed his spiritual supremacy 
over the Church in England. Four 
years later, an Act of Parliament 
ratified the royal decision; this was 
soon followed by another which 
forbade the English to have any re- 
lation with Rome. This consum- 
mated the schism: the sacraments, 
however, remained valid: Dogma 
was attacked only on one point, the 
separation from Rome and the spir- 
itual supremacy attributed to the 
king. In 1547, Edward VI., who was 
only nine years old, succeeded 
Henry VIII. Edward Seymour, the 
maternal uncle of the boy-king, and 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, profited by the occasion to 
seize the power. Under the influ- 
ence of these two men liturgical in- 
novations were gradually introduced 
in the practice of religion. On De- 
cember 17, 1547, the Parliament 
passed a bill “On the Sacraments” 
according to which: “the most holy 
Sacrament would be given under 
the two species.” In 1549, also un- 
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der the influence of Cranmer, the 
first “Prayer Book” was imposed 
under the pain of reprisals. In this 
new book the liturgy of the Mass 
tended to exclude the idea of sacri- 
fice and to make it a communion 
service. Three years had scarcely 
passed and Cranmer found that the 
doctrine of Luther and Calvin had 
not sufficiently penetrated into An- 
glicanism. He published then, in 
1552, a second edition of the “Prayer 
Book” which recognized the princi- 
ples set forth by Luther in his “For- 
mula de Missa Wittembergensi” 
which reduced the Mass to a mere 
communion service and completely 
rejected the idea of sacrifice. 

This new “Prayer Book” con- 
tained an ordinance already in use 
in 1550, the year in which Mary Tu- 
dor ascended the throne and reés- 
tablished relations with Rome and 
the integral Catholic faith. But 
this new Prayer Book had only an 
ephemeral influence. What is in- 
teresting is the suppression in it of 
the passages expressing the 
Church’s intention of ordaining 
priests who were to offer sacrifice. 

Lastly, in 1558, Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded Mary Tudor. Having reés- 
tablished the schism she took up the 
work of religious reform begun un- 
der Henry VIII. and Edward VI. In 
1559, the “Act of Supremacy” 
passed by the Parliament abol- 
ished the jurisdiction of Rome and 
recognized the queen as “supreme 
judge in all ecclesiastical causes as 
well as in civil.” The second 
“Prayer Book” of Edward VI. was 
reéstablished by the “Act of Uni- 
formity.” Except Kitchen of Llan- 
daff all the bishops refused to sub- 
mit to it, and it became necessary 
to create a new episcopate. On De- 
cember 17, 1559, Elizabeth set to 
work. She had Parker consecrated 
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as the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
order to replace Cardinal Pole who 
had died two days after Mary Tu- 
dor. But she gave direction that 
the consecration should take place 
according to the Anglican rite indi- 
cated in the ordinance of Edward 
VI. and that the new bishops should 
be consecrated by Parker. It is, 
then, on the validity of the conse- 
eration of Parker that the validity 
of Anglican Orders depends. 

The question remained in sus- 
pense till the end of the last cen- 
tury. To-day it is closed: in 1896 
Leo XIII. in his Bull “Apostolice 
cure,” published after a minute in- 
quiry, declared the nullity of the 
Anglican ordinations. This deci- 


sion was based upon the invalidity 
of formule of Edward VI. accord- 
ing to which Parker and the first 
Anglican bishops were consecrated. 


There is then no continuity what- 
ever between the present Anglican 
Church founded by Elizabeth and 
the Church founded by Christ. It 
is a separate body, its sacraments, 
baptism excepted, are invalid. Con- 
sequently we may hope to realize an 
Anglo-Roman union, but not a “Cor- 
porate re-union” of the Anglican 
Church with the Church of Rome. 
Unlike the Church in England be- 
fore the Reform, the Anglican 
Church of to-day is a human insti- 
tution which has never formed a 
part of the divine institution, the 
Catholic Church. And unfortunate- 
ly we cannot forget that the Anglo- 
Catholics, in spite of their name, are 
a part of this Anglican Church. 
These two bodies, then, can unite, 
but they cannot re-unite. Loyalty 
forces us to insist upon this fact. 
In this way we shall avoid all mis- 
understanding which cannot but 
hinder the work of rapprochement 
begun at Malines. 
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This should not in any way di- 
minish our charity and our regard 
for our separated brethren. It is 
their due: in particular of a certain 
number among them so desirous of 
realizing the prayer of Christ: “Ut 
sint unum!” The greater part are 
in good faith: if they do not belong 
to the body of the Church, they be- 
long to its soul. In their baptism 
they have received the Holy Ghost; 
as long as they remain in the state 
of grace, they partake of the same 
divine life as we do, they are the 
children of God and brethren of 
Jesus Christ as we are. Like us, 
they are a part of the mystical body 
of Christ to which we are attached 
individually and not merely as a 
member of a society. But for them 
how fragile is that bond! The in- 
validity of the Anglican priesthood 
deprives them of confession: they 
have not got at their disposal the 
easiest means to recover the divine 
life lost through mortal sin; they do 
not possess the Eucharist, the nour-’ 
ishment of the mystical body; in a 
word, they do not possess the sacra- 
ments, baptism excepted, the 
sources of grace and of moral per- 
fection. The life of Christ is defi- 
cient in those amongst them who do 
possess it; and they run the risk of 
not being able to recover it, if they 
lose it. If they only knew the gift 
of God! 

However great its importance, the 
Bull “A postolicze curz” is no longer 
an obstacle to the Anglo-Roman 
union. In 1920 in the Lambeth Ap- 
peal the Anglican bishops declared 
that they were prepared to be re-or- 
dained according to the Roman rite 
if this would help the realization of 
the union.*® The Anglican theolo- 
gians know that the Catholic moral- 
ity employs tutiorism when the va- 
lidity of ordination is in question. 




















A serious doubt about this validity 
obliges one to be re-ordained condi- 
tionally. This would be the same 
conditional ordination which their 
bishops would receive, not consider- 
ing “this prudent precaution as a 
sign of distrust regarding the per- 
sons but as a measure of security 
for the faithful.”*° According to 
the proposal of Msgr. Van Roey this 
“rectification” consented to by the 
Anglicans in the Lambeth Appeal 
could be carried out by the imposi- 
tion of hands “conditionally” in the 
first place for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by the Pope himself or 
his delegate, and then by the arch- 
bishop for his suffragans.** 

Those who remember the state of 
excitement at the time of the con- 
troversy over the validity of the An- 
glican Orders, would never have 
thought that such an offer would be 
made such a short time after the 
condemnation. The Anglican bish- 
ops give a splendid example of 
Christian humility and make a true 
sacrifice for the sake of unity.?? 

According to Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, 
the Anglo-Catholic theologian well- 
known among the Anglicans, the 
difficulties arising from the defini- 
tions of the Council of Trent and 
from the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception could be presented in 
such a way that they would no 
longer prove an obstacle to Anglo- 
Roman union.” 

The definitions of the Councils of 
Trent and Vatican are not subject 
to any modification, it is true, but 
the Catholic orthodox doctrine can, 
without any injury, be presented in 
a way that will make it more accept- 
able to persons whose religious atti- 
tude is different from ours. With- 
out denying the immutability of the 
dogmas and their definitions we 
must admit that their truth ought 
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not to blind those who seek it ar- 
dently. Our Roman light should 
not blind the eyes of those accus- 
tomed to English fogs. 

The only real obstacle from the 
dogmatic point of view is the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. The question was discussed 
at length at Malines. We are happy 
to note the great efforts that the 
Anglo-Catholics make in order to ac- 
cept it completely. They are al- 
ready prepared to attribute to the 
Holy Father something more than 
mere primacy of honor. They would 
willingly recognize him as one pos- 
sessing a spiritual responsibility, a 
spiritual leadership, a general su- 
perintendence, “a care for the well- 
being of the Church as a whole.”*4 

Without trying for the present to 
adapt these expressions to the theo- 
logical vocabulary of the Catholic 
doctrine, could we not hope that by 
exploring these ideas and by ex- 
plaining their content, we could 
make a sensible degree of rap- 
prochement on many of the points 
of Catholic doctrine regarding the 
papacy? The course of studies fol- 
lowed among the Anglicans, seems 
to lead to it.?5 

Some differences of opinion 
could not but arise among the in- 
terlocutors at Malines on the doc- 
trine of the papacy: they are not 
so radical as to exclude the hope of 
taking up the question in the future 
with new elements for discussion 
and with better chances of progress 
in the unity of mind and heart.” 

The Anglicans, and particularly 
the Anglo-Catholics, then, are pre- 
pared to make dogmatic conces- 
sions. Since the Lambeth Appeal 
and the “Conversations at Malines” 
they have been openly showing their 
good will, the first condition re- 
quired for union. If there still are 
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other concessions which seem too 
difficult to make, we hope the day 
will come when, having approached 
so near to the unchanging Truth, 
they will embrace it wholehearted- 
ly. Only then could Rome think of 
disciplinary concessions. 

The “Conversations at Malines” 
show us what are, on that point, 
the wishes of our .separated breth- 
ren: “The dominant preoccupation 
of the Anglican Church is to keep, 
as far as possible, its organisation 
and its present hierarchy, its rites 
and its discipline.” 

“Since the question is not of iso- 
lated conversions to the Church of 
Rome but of a collective return,” 
we read in a report signed by Car- 
dinal Mercier, “this preoccupation 
is perfectly natural. It is natural 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who is considered by the bishops, 
by the clergy, by the faithful of the 
Anglican Church as their chief, 
should be considered as heretofore 
exercising his authority with regard 
to them. By means of that author- 
ity the rites and the discipline 
would be sufficiently maintained. 
Thus the entry en masse into the 
pale of the Roman Church would be 
facilitated. The fundamental ques- 
tion, then, would be this: Would 
the Holy See approve that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in spite of his 
accepting the spiritual supremacy 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
ceremonial judged by him as neces- 
sary for the validity of the conse- 
cration of the archbishop, should 
be recognised as the Primate of the 
English Church bound to Rome? 
Would the Holy See consent to con- 
fer on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and on the other metropolitans 
the ‘pallium’ as a symbol of their 
jurisdiction over their respective 
provinces ?”’?* 
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The Anglo-Catholics base these 
last claims on a historical founda- 
tion. From 594 to 1537, from St. 
Augustine to Cranmer, all the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury received the 
“pallium,” the symbol of a supra- 
episcopal jurisdiction which they 
exercised effectively.** 

The fact is true. But it should 
not be forgotten that the break in 
the continuity between the Angli- 
ean Church of to-day and the 
Church in England before the Ref- 
ormation, makes the reéstablish- 
ment of the juridic privileges diffi- 
cult; these are maintained in the 
Orient only because they have never 
ceased to exist. It is true, however, 
that even in our day Rome takes in- 
to account the privileges accorded 
to England in former times. Is not 
Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishop 
of Westminster, actually the only 
one among all the primates of the 
West to enjoy certain prerogatives 
quite exceptional? Pius X. con- 
ferred these on him by the Apos- 
tolic Constitution “Si qua est .. .” 
of November 26, 1911, constituting 
the new organization of the English 
Catholic hierarchy.” 

It did not seem impossible to 
those who took part in the Conver- 
sations at Malines that in case of a 
return of the Anglican Church to 
the true Church, Rome might make 
analogous concession to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury converted to 
Catholicism. 

Lastly, in order to make possible 
the Lateran Treaty, has not Pius 
XI. renounced his claims and those 
of his successors over the Papal 
States, that some considered as in- 
alienable? Besides these, some 
other questions will have to be con- 
sidered. On the subject of the bish- 
ops and the priests married at the 
time of the eventual union, Cardinal 

















Mercier thought that they would be 
left in that state and that they 
would be permitted to exercise their 
ministry, but after that it appears 
to him very difficult to allow the 
newly ordained priest to get mar- 
ried.*° 

The theologians of Malines are 
not afraid of showing their opti- 
mism with regard to other disci- 
plinary concessions claimed by the 
Anglicans: 

“The respect that Rome has for 
the Oriental Churches, the scruple 
with which she maintains their 
rites, their liturgical language, their 
rights, their patriarchal customs, 
their particular legislation, their 
autonomy specially in the election 
of their bishops and patriarchs, in 
the management of their property, 
in the conduct of the synods... all 
this shows with what breadth of 
mind the disciplinary clauses of the 
union could be treated of by the 
Roman and the Anglican Church.”** 

This liberality of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs in making concessions of this 
kind, specially when they are justi- 
fied by historical reasons, is given 
clear expression to by Leo XIII., the 
diplomatic pope, in his Encyclical 
“Preclara” of June 20, 1894, and in 
his Constitution “Orientalium dig- 
nitas” of November 30th of the 
same year: 

“The true union among Chris- 
tians is that which the founder of 
the Church, Jesus Christ, instituted 
and desired: it consists in the unity 
of faith and government. Neither 
We nor Our successors will ever 
suppress any of your rights, or the 
privileges of your Patriarchs, or the 
ritualistic customs of any Church. 
It has always been and it will al- 
ways be in the mind and conduct of 
the Holy See to show itself liberal 
toward the concessions concerning 
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the origins and the particular us- 
ages of every Church.” 

We do not know how many years 
this reciprocal desire will take to be 
realized. The solution of problems 
of this kind often passes, like dog- 
mas in their development, through 
a period of confusion, followed by 
another of discussions and contro- 
versies which end in throwing full 
light on them. 

The Roman Question remaining 
unsolved for half a century did not 
seem any nearer to its solution. 
The Providence which governs the 
world through secondary causes, 
brought out of prison a Marxist la- 
borer, whose high intelligence was 
destined to come in contact with 
the intelligence of a practical pope 
with large and pacific views. From 
this meeting has resulted the Lat- 
eran Treaty. 

Will God Who at times interferes 
with the physical laws and human 
calculations, give us soon this much 
desired union or will long contro- 
versies be still necessary? He alone 
knows. One fact, however, is cer- 
tain: for some time, the vivifying 
breath of the Holy Spirit has stirred 
among the people beyond the Chan- 
nel “a mysterious nostalgia for 
unity’’*? which corresponds with the 
divine will to have but one fold and 
one shepherd. 

That supreme wish of Christ 
which has always been that of the 
Roman Pontiffs and of the Catholic 
Church, His Holiness Pius XI. has 
made all his own.** If the “Con- 
versations at Malines” have not 


realized it, they have at least suc- 
ceeded not only in bringing hearts 
closer together—a very appreciable 
result—but also they have harmo- 
nized thoughts on many points, and 
realized “a progress towards agree- 
ment .. .”’84 
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“For four centuries Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics were only aware 
of their antagonisms and divisions; 
they have met for the first time in 
order better to understand each 
other, to remove the misunder- 


standings which estrange them, to 
draw nearer to the goal so wished 
for by every one—reunion.”** 

And so in spite of the temporary 
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decrease of individual conversions— 
an evil, permitted in view of a great- 
er good—the “Conversations at Ma- 
lines” have opened a way which, let 
us hope, will lead one day to the de- 
sired end, the return of the Angli- 
can to the true Church, the realiza- 
tion of the last prayer of Christ, 
which was so often on the lips of 
Cardinal Mercier: “Ut sint unum!” 


NOTES 


1The Conversations at Malines, 1921-1925, 
Original documents edited by Lord Halifax. 
London: Philip Allan and Co. 1930. 


20p. cit., Preface by Lord Halifax, pp. 1, 2. 


sAmong the works submitted to the Conver- 
sations at Malines, the memorandum of Msgr. 
Van Roey, “The Episcopate and the papacy 
from the theological point of view,” drew no 
little attention. It was discussed in the fourth 
conference and Dr. Kidd devoted a reply to it. 
Vide Op. cit., p. 159. 


4L’Abbé Hemmer who was present only at 
the last two conferences and at the reunion 
of 1926, and Msgr. Van Roey who was then 
the Vicar General of Cardinal Mercier, and 
now the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, are 
the only two Catholic survivors of the “Con- 
versations at Malines.” 


5Vide Cardinal Mercier: (Zuvres Pastorales, 
t. VIL, p. 289. Lettre au clergé du 18 janvier, 
1924, Edit. Louvain, 1929. 


6“Est preterea ingens eorum numerus, qui 
veritatis caritatisque cupidi, unitatem pacem- 
que sitientes ab heresi et schismate in Nos et 
hane Apostolicam Sedem suspiciunt, quasi 
sparse dissipateque oves, que dominici ovilis 
desiderio teneantur. Vix attinet dicere, quam 
vehementer eos amplexari aveamus, quodsi 
iterate per Nos summi uniusque Pastoris invi- 
tationi: ‘Venite ad me omnes,’ properando ad 
Nos accessu respondeant, jam paterni eos allo- 
cuturi sumus verbis: ‘Omnia mea, tua sunt.’ 
In quo catholicis omnibus gratiam habebimus 
maximam quotquot dissidentibus a se fratri- 
bus divina gratia instincti, ad germane adop- 
tionem fidei viam munire contenderint, pre- 
judicatas convellendo opiniones integram 
tradendo Catholicam doctrinam, eamque dis- 
cipulorum Christi notam, que caritas est, in 
se potissimum exhibendo ” (AAS., I 
aprilis 1924, p. 123). 


tAlready at the second meeting of March 
13 and 15, 1923, Cardinal Mercier could say: 
“| . This time not only we, Roman Cath- 
olics, have the written assurance that the Holy 
Father approves of us, encourages us, blesses 
us, but we know also that the three English 
confréres have come with the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and York who 
having consulted the English bishops under 
their jurisdiction, send them on their behalf 


to Malines” (The Conversations at Malines, 


p. 85). 


8Moreover we should not remain under an 
illusion. Independently of the crisis which 
followed the Conversations at Malines the 
method of the individual conversions seems 
powerless to solve the problem of return of 
the Anglicans to the true Church. The leak- 
age is too great. The English Catholics them- 
selves give some significant figures: the aver- 
age of defection rises to 30,000 a year, while 
that of conversion is only 10,000. On this re- 
lation between loss and gain vide Fr. Wright, 
S.J.: “How to stop the leakage.” In spite of 
this “disconcerting leakage” the statistics in 
the Catholic Directory of 1930 and of the pre- 
ceding years give the impression of a con- 
stant progress of the Catholic Church. In Eng- 
land and Wales the Catholic Church actually 
counts 2,174,673 faithful as against 2,156,146 
in 1928, and 2,143,305 in 1927. The causes of 
this increase are many, and it is difficult to 
determine them. One fact is certain: we can- 
not attribute them to increase of individual 
conversions as against defections. 


9In England and Wales according to the of- 
ficial census of 1901 there were between thir- 
teen and seventeen million Anglicans: among 
them, the statistics of the “Official Yearbook, 
1930” show two millions six hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand pascal communions for 
1928. 


10By “Anglican Communion” we mean the 
aggregate of the Churches connected with “The 
Established Church.” Besides the independ- 
ent Churches of Wales and Ireland, the Epis- 
copalian Churches of Scotland and America, 
we also find quasi-independent Churches in 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and others more directly 
dependent upon Canterbury such as those in 
India, Ceylon, Japan, China, Persia, etc. This 
simple enumeration sufficiently shows the 
world-wide consequences of the Anglo-Roman 
union. 


110n the Tractarians vide the remarkable 
articles of M. Paul Thureau-Dangin: “La 
renaissance catholique en Angleterre au XIXe 
siécle’’ (Correspondant, 25 oct., 10 & 25 nov. 
1898; 25 mars, 10 avril, 25 mai, 10 juin 1899; 
10 & 25 mars, 25 juin, 10 juillet 1901; 25 sept., 
10 oct., 25 oct. 1902). These articles are now 

















published in 3 volumes about which some one 
has remarked that they are comparable only 
to the Port Royal of Sainte-Beuve. 


i2Charles Gore, born in 1853, is the son of 
Charles A. Gore and of the daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Bessborough, widow of the 
Earl of Kerry. Educated at Harrow and Bal- 
liol College (Oxford), Rev. Charles Gore suc- 
cessively occupied the positions most coveted 
by the Anglican clergy. Editor of Luz mundi 
and author of a large number of theological 
works, he is an incontestable authority in the 
Church of England. He took an active part 
in the third and fourth “Conversations at Ma- 
lines” where he presented a memorandum, 
the object of which was “to propose a corpo- 
rate union among the old Churches now sepa- 
rated by vindicating for each Church the 
right of not professing the same doctrines, but 
none the less safeguarding their communion 
and with the communion one common funda- 
mental faith, by other means.” This thesis, 
formerly exposed by E. W. Benson in his 
Cyprian (1897), pp. 533, 534, was refuted by 
Msgr. Battifol. 


130n Pusey and Keble, vide Thureau-Dan- 
gin: loc. cit. 


14Letter published in The Conversations at 
Malines, 1921-1925, Oxford University Press, 
1927, pp. 61-69. 


15Born on June 7, 1839, Charles Wood Viscount 
Halifax, is now a venerable old man whose 
authority is incontestable in England. As a 
young man he could have played an impor- 
tant part in politics like his father. (The 
father of Lord Halifax was successively Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Secretary of State for India, etc. 
His mother, Lady Mary Grey, was the daugh- 
ter of Earl Grey, Prime Minister under Wil- 
liam IV.) But an irresistible attraction led 
him to religious questions. In 1867 when he 
was twenty-eight years old he was made the 
president of the “English Church Union” 
which he directed for fifty years. The object 
of this association founded in 1859, was to 
bring unity in the Church of England. 


16On the Oxford Movement vide Thureau- 
Dangin, loc. cit. 


17In the event of a separation of the Angli- 
can Church from the State, according to Rev. 
S. J. Scott, a well-informed ritualist, between 
five hundred and seven hundred thousand 
Anglicans would choose Anglo-Catholicism 
(Rev. S. J. Scott: Anglo-Catholics & Reunion, 
p. 46). 


18The Church Times, February 28, 1930, p. 
265. 


19On this subject this is what the report on 
the “Conversations at Malines” says: 

... “ll a semblé a propos de s’en tenir pro- 
visoirement a considérer la démarche de haute 
portée qu’ont accomplie les évéques anglicans 
dans UAppel de Lambeth en 1920, lorsqu’ils se 
sont déclarés préts, en vue de l’union, a ac- 
cepter des autorités des autres Eglises ce que 
celles-ci jugeraient nécessaire pour que le 
ministére du clergé anglican fat reconnu par 
elles. D’aprés une déclaration autorisée, la 
pensée premiére des évéques anglicans était de 
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régler leur situation a UVégard des Eglises qui 
ne possédent point de hiérarchie épiscopale, 
presbytériens d’Ecosse par exemple, wesleyens, 
méthodistes, etc. Les anglicans leur eussent 
conféré une ordination épiscopale, et ils eus- 
sent accepté en retour telle forme de recon- 
naissance qu’il eit paru nécessaire pour étab- 
lir, au bénéfice de leurs fidéles, l’intercom- 
munion de ces différentes Eglises. Cependant 
Voffre des évéques anglicans n’excluait pas 
Vidée d'une entente avec les Eglises consti- 
tuées autour d’une hiérarchie épiscopale. 
Elle semblait méme y conduire. Si toutes 
choses par ailleurs étaient réglées relativement 
4 la doctrine, et si l'accord était conclu sur un 
régime disciplinaire, il n’y aurait pas de diffi- 
culté de la part des évéques anglicans a ac- 
cepter tel élément d’ordination qui parattrait 
nécessaire a l’Eglise romaine pour mettre hors 
de doute, aux yeux de tous, la validité de leur 
ministére (ministry) . .. Les évéques angli- 
cans ont ouvert une voie de résolution pratique 
dans une affaire particuliérement épineuse, et 
les catholiques rendent hommage au sentiment 
trés élevé qui a inspiré l’épiscopat anglican 
dans cette circonstance, et @ son esprit de 
sacrifice en vue de l’union” (The Conversa- 
tions at Malines, pp. 299, 300). 


20The Conversations at Malines, p. 299. 
210p. cit., p. 32. 
220p. cit., p. 24. 


23Mackenzie, The Confusion of the Churches. 
London: Philip Allan & Co., 1925, pp. 224, 227. 


24The Conversations at Malines, p. 303. 


25Vide the articles of Dr. Turner, now be- 
ing published in Theology on “St. Pierre et St. 
Paui dans le Nouveau Testament, et la primi- 
tive Eglise’’ (Aoait et Oct. 1926). Note in- 
cluded in the Minutes of the Conversations at 
Malines, p. 304. 


26The Conversations at Malines, pp. 303, 304. 


270p. cit., p. 86. We cite these lines only as 
showing the wishes of the Anglicans. It be- 
longs to Rome to judge what it can legitimate- 
ly confer on them. 


280n the privileges of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury before the Reform the memoire 
of Dom Lambert Beauduin may be consulted, 
which was read by Cardinal Mercier at the 
“Conversations at Malines” (The Conversa- 
tions at Malines, p. 241). Some interesting 
historical details will be found there. In or- 
der to avoid misunderstanding, the reserva- 
tions made by Cardinal Van Roey should be 
borne in mind. In the Libre Belgique of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1930, His Eminence made the follow- 
ing declaration: “. . . The English press makes 
great noise about an ‘anonymous’ memoire 
called ‘The Anglican Church united, not ab- 
sorbed,’ in which it sees nothing less than a 
‘Roman’ proposition or suggestion. It is be- 
traying no secret nor doing wrong to any per- 
son to say that it comes from the pen of Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, Benedictine monk of 
Amay, whose ideas it represents. The fact is 
known to the public, since the review of Amay 
Irenikon (1927, p. 150) has given it out. When 
Cardinal Mercier read out this paper, about 
which the Catholic members did not hesitate 
to make reservations, he made it clear that it 
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gave the private views of the author, and it 
was agreed upon that it could not form part 
of the documents relating to the Conversations 
at Malines. As a matter of fact in their 
report presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1927 the Anglicans make no mention 
of it. 


20. . . Insuper Archiepiscopo Westmonas- 
teriensi pro tempore existenti nove quedam 
accedent ad regiminis actionisque unitatem 
servandam prerogative qua tribus hisce 
capitibus continentur, nempe: 1° Preses ipse 
erit perpetuus collationum episcopalium ftotius 
Angliw et Cambria; ob eamque rem ipsius 
erit conventus tudicere eisque preesse juxta 
normas in Italia et alibi vigentes; 2° Primo 
gaudebit loco super aliis duobus Archiepisco- 
pis nec non pallii et cathedre usu atque pre- 
ferende crucis privilegio in universa Anglia et 
Cambria; 3° Denique totius Ordinis Episcopo- 
rum Angliw et Cambria regionis personam 
ipse geret coram suprema civili potestate, sem- 
per tamen auditis omnibus Episcopis quorum 
majoris partis sententias sequi debet .. .” 
(A.A.S. 1911, p. 554). 


30The Conversations at Malines, p. 35. 


silbid., p. 305, Appendix XVI.: Memoire pre- 
sented by Catholics at the meeting at Malines, 
October 11, 12, 1926. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that there is a difference of condi- 
tions between the Oriental Churches in com- 
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munion with Rome and the Anglican Church 
completely separated from Rome since the time 
of Elizabeth. 


32Expression used by R. F. de la Briére in 
a lecture given at the cour de cassation in 
Paris on March 24, 1930. The “Comité na- 
tional d'études sociales et politiques” studied 
in this meeting, the position of Catholicism in 
regard to other Christian bodies. Cardinal 
Verdier presided on this occasion, thus show- 
ing the great interest which he takes in these 
questions. 


33St. John, x., 16. 


384His Holiness Pius XI. expressed this wish 
before the whole world in his Encyclicals 
“Ubi arcano Dei” of December 23, 1922, and 
“Mortalium animos of January 6, 1928. In 
his Apostolical Letter “Equidem verba” of 
March 21, 1924, he made known to the Bene- 
dictines his deliberate will to see them under- 
take the work of the Union of Churches and 
in particular to see the creation in the Order 
itself, of a group entirely consecrated to this 
apostolate. In accordance with this wish, the 
Benedictine Order constituted in Belgium the 
group of the “Moines de l’Union.” 


3s5Words pronounced at the end of the first 
“Conversation at Malines” by Dr. Robinson, 
dean of Wells, and quoted by Cardinal Mer- 
cler in his letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, October 25, 1925. 
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THE DRAMA 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


THAT’s GRATITUDE!—Not since 
The First Year has Mr. Craven writ- 
ten so eminently serviceable a com- 
edy, generous in laughs, ample in 
action and meager only in the part 
that he plays himself. It seems al- 
most as if in creating good situa- 
tions and lines for his company he 
had forgotten the rare possibilities 
of his own character. At the final 
curtain we seem to be on the most 
intimate terms with everyone but 
that same offhand theatrical man- 
ager who dosed and tended Mr. 
Maxwell of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
when he collapsed with ptomaine 
poisoning in one of Iowa’s worst 
hotels. In gratitude, Mr. Maxwell 
brings Mr. Craven back to his home 
in Hutchinson, Kan., where Craven 
settles himself for a good long stay. 
We have heard that the British nov- 
elist, Archibald Marshall, went to 
some friends for three nights and 
stayed on for three months; at the 
end of three weeks, the Maxwells 
had had enough of their guest. 
How Mr. Craven was removed and 
how much the removal cost one 
young man in the family constitutes 
an amusing Act II., but Mr. Craven 
himself remains somewhat of an 
enigma. 

In Act III. he proves himself a 
better man than we had suspected. 
One feels as if Mr. Craven had 
started out to write a play about a 
pretty cheap sort of fellow and had 
gradually permitted his own per- 
sonality to seep through. The small 
opportunity he permits himself at 





the surprise ending makes one re- 
gret the more that he has kept him- 
self so much in the background. 
One surmises that the business of 
piloting second-hand shows through 
the small towns of the Middle West 
has a good many more downs than 
ups in it. Craven—in the play— 
has learned to expect very little and 
to take all he can get. He has also 
learned to turn the more insensitive 
portions of his spirit towards the 
goads and kicks of the universe. 
There might be a good bit of hard 
cynicism in the comedy that he has 
written on that most elusive of emo- 
tions, our reaction towards God and 
our fellow beings, which is called 
alternately gratitude and ungrate- 
fulness, but Craven’s gentle non- 
chalance has pierced, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, to deeper understand- 
ing. We receive in that same meas- 
ure that we give. When we give, 
as it were commercially, weighing 
our gift, we more than often receive 
short weight in return. Craven 
knows that that was the manner of 
his giving and he takes his short 
weight without a whine. 

There is great acting material in 
Craven which has never been fully 
appreciated for he acts as a rule 
only in his own plays, and, pleasant 
comedies as they are, they have pro- 
vided but a frail vehicle for his art. 
That’s Gratitude! shows his shrewd 
humor and estimate of human frail- 
ties and his knowledge of theatrical 
highlights. The experience of 
George Barbier makes his Maxwell 
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a ripe study. Craven, by the way, 
calls himself in the play, Robert 
Grant, a name that is as lacking in 
individuality as a postage stamp. 
He might better have preserved his 
own for though he may decline to 
take his audience into his confi- 
dence, his own personality directs 
the current of the comedy and it is 
to Mr. Craven that harried theater- 
goers owe one evening of cheerful 
fun. And we may add, being that 
kind of a play, it is At the John 
Golden Theater. 


Mrs. MOONLIGHT is a bit confus- 
ing to any theatrical Isaac for, 
though the thoughts are the 
thoughts of Barrie, the words are 
those of Mr. Benn W. Levy. It is as 
usual, however, a refreshing inter- 
lude in the hugger mugger of Broad- 
way and life in general to slip into 
Charles Hopkins’ Theater and a 


world of gentle fantasy. Pretty Mrs. 
Moonlight had wished once that she 
might never grow old.. The wish 
combined with a fairy necklace be- 


came all too prettily true. Perhaps 
if she had been married to a poet, 
no tragedy would have ensued but 
Mr. Moonlight’s first name was Tom 
and he was a stanch British, middle- 
class Victorian and Mrs. Moonlight 
foresaw that at sixty he wouldn’t 
want a wife about who didn’t look 
over eighteen, so on her twenty- 
eighth birthday, she ran away. That 
is the first and the worst weakness 
in the story for it does take a good 
deal of courage to run away from 
one’s husband and baby and one’s 
old nurse and one’s home, and up to 
forty, heroines can legitimately ap- 
pear very young. It is also a lit- 
tle startling that Tom Moonlight 
doesn’t recognize his wife at once 
when she comes back again at the 
end of seventeen years. Where he 
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does at the fall of the second cur- 
tain is the finest moment of the 
play. If Mr. Levy had been able to 
lift his dialogue to a lighter level, 
the improbabilities would not have 
been so troublesome; it is not the 
fault of the cast. 

Sir Guy Standing is a charming 
and most agreeable Tom while one 
can only be thankful to the fairy 
necklace for insuring the second 
appearance of Miss Edith Barrett in 
the famous birthday frock. Miss 
Haidee Wright loses none of the 
crispness of the more and more an- 
cient nurse and a particularly en- 
gaging awkward suitor is exhibited 
by Mr. Leo Carroll in the difficult 
role of comic relief. But the most 
sincere tribute to Mr. Hopkins is not 
the laughs but the tears that fall in 
Act III. to which we confess we con- 
tributed a quota.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME.—The nov- 
elty of a couple of hours in the the- 
ater given over to innocent amuse- 
ment is as pleasant as surprising. 
No wonder that Mr. Kaufman is 
greeted with applause when he 
makes his entrance as the marooned 
playwright in a Hollywood studio. 
Since the Vitaphone began, Holly- 
wood has been harrying the legiti- 
mate stage, stealing its actors, its 
directors, its playwrights and its 
public, and now the stage talks 
back. The words that reverberate 
from Mr. Kaufman’s lips as the au- 
thor, Lawrence Vail, are no more 
stinging than the sustained satire 
of his most delectable farce. 

From the moment that we are in- 
troduced to May and George and 
Jerry, the valorous Vaudeville team, 
in their rooming house in New 
York, we are only too content to 
follow their fortunes. Hollywood, 

















seen under their xgis, is a gorgeous- 
ly humorous pageant from the Gold 
Room of the hotel with its Movie 
Queens and their pomp and the- 
Greatest-of-the-Great-Glogauer with 
his protective police escort to all 
the blithe inanities of the-Greatest- 
of-the-Great’s studio. As May Dan- 
iels and Dr. George Lewis, Jean 
Dixon and Hugh O’Connell have 
given American comedy two char- 
acters that a happy public will not 
soon forget. There may be a dryer 
method than Miss Dixon’s of say- 
ing funny things but hers is good 
enough for us. She had them to 
say last season in June Moon but 
Mr. Kaufman is wiser than Mr. 
Lardner in connecting a sharp wit 
with a warm heart. 

It is as pleasant to meet agree- 
able people on the stage as in life. 
The sublimity of the dumbness of 
George and his Indian nuts is on its 
way to become a classic. There is a 
certain grandeur in the colossal 
generosity of fooling in the Kauf- 
man-Hart farce and enough “close- 
ups” to truth to keep its humor ver- 
dant. If Mr. Kaufman doesn’t real- 
ly know Hollywood he knows his 
countrymen. It is a happy thing 
that once in a lifetime we can view 
some of our national follies in such 
a merry mirror.—At the Music Boz. 


Up Pops THE Devit.—The first 
fact established in this idyll of 
Greenwich Village is that the vil- 
lagers do not lack gin. Hospitality 
down there is abounding and vica- 
rious. The unbidden guests, who 
open the play, not only ravage the 
ice box in the absence of their hosts 
but even call up the bootlegger. It 
is not these interludes, however, 
with their rather adamantine hu- 
mor which vivify Up Pops the Devil 
but the truth of the philosophy un- 
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derlying the love story. Love can 
sometimes suggest too large a sacri- 


fice. Pride intervenes and the 
beauty of the original purpose is 
sullied by petty irritation. This is 
the unfortunate sequence when 
Anne offers to support her husband 
while he writes his first novel. The 
authors have rounded out their 
theme with natural and lively de- 
tail. Act II. has a cumulative and 
convincing climax while the haz- 
ards of a broad jump of boredom 
for Act III. are cleared with wel- 
come agility. A masculine apprecia- 
tion of the interruptions attendant 
on a quiet morning at home must 
also endear it to all of us whose 
typewriters click through a fog of 
domesticana. 

Up Pops the Devil with another 
name was brought to light and life 
by the Hampton Players this sum- 
mer. One of the authors was in 
their production and survives as 
“Biney” whose lines contribute 
most of what had best be left un- 
said in the play. If his touch were 
gayer and lighter and his humor 
more cleanly, the whole perform- 
ance would be raised to a higher 
level. Sally Bates as the young wife 
shows the promise of a real career; 
as the husband, Roger Pryor, fol- 
lows in the well-worn footsteps of 
Frank Craven. 

Perhaps Up Pops the Devil has 
more potential than actual value 
but it is certainly unusual in that it 
improves as it progresses nor must 
it be judged by the third rate heavi- 
ness of its opening scene nor the 
general second class quality of the 
whole first act, for Act II. is really 
first rate. We are glad that in spite 
of Greenwich Village, the young 
couple decided to get married, for 
they gain and hold one’s sympathy. 
—At the Masque Theater. 
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Torcu Sonc.—Kenyon Nicholson 
has written a play—an achievement 
that is more unusual than it sounds. 
It is an ugly play but it possesses 
both anatomy and structure. Its 
characters are struggling towards a 
goal and once the coincidence that 
brings them together is accepted, 
the rest of the story develops out of 
their inherent weaknesses. On a 
Saturday night in May, three travel- 
ing men meet in a fifth-rate hotel in 
a fifth-rate town in Ohio. Howard, 
the high-class salesman for Ladies’ 
Ready-to-Wear, has been married 
for a year to the daughter of the 
head of his firm. He is trying to 
live straight but is beaten by loneli- 
ness and arranges a party of four 
with some bottles of moonshine, a 
car and two girls from the town. 

A year ago he had parted in a 
shoddy fashion from a girl in a cab- 
aret in order to marry; the same 


girl now reappears as a Salvation 
Army lassie and is just in time to 
persuade him to give up the party 


that night. As a joke, the hotel 
clerk places them in adjoining 
rooms and the girl again rescues 
him from his tipsy friends when 
they invade his quarters in the 
early hours of the morning. Un- 
fortunately she lingers to convince 
him of her own sincerity of voca- 
tion and to plead for his conversion 
and in so doing her emotion re- 
kindles the smoldering embers of 
their love. Sunday finds them all a 
shamefaced lot. Feeling that she 
is no longer worthy of her uniform, 
the girl hands it back to her Lieu- 
tenant. Her faith in everything is 
shattered and she plans to return 
to her former livelihood. It is then 
Howard’s turn to try to speak to 
her of God while the Lieutenant 
begs her to steady them both by be- 
coming his wife. The Captain and 
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his partner have begun the Prayer 
Meeting in the Park without them 
and as the strains of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” are heard, the 
salesman for Undertaker’s Supplies 
—which he terms “Underground 
Novelties”—suggests that they all 
forget their mistakes and go for- 
ward to something more worth- 
while. “Onward, forward, that’s 
the spirit”—cries the fat little man 
as the curtain falls. 

From Thais down, the struggle 
between carnal and spiritual love 
has been a tempting and a painful 
theme. The setting of Torch Song 
has none of the poetry of Egypt 
and music to disguise its ugliness 
which is as unattractive as the sin- 
ning it depicts. As the Morticians’ 
Wares salesman, Mr. Kibbee carries 
off the honors, although the cast 
headed by Mayo Methot is a good 
one. We hope that Mr. Nicholson 
will not always linger over such un- 
alluring scenes.—At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


Mr. GILHOOLEY.—It takes more 
than an actor to make an act. Mr. 
Gilhooley is the tragedy of a gray- 
haired man in Dublin who shelters 
a starving waif for a night and then 
tries to lead a decent married life 
with her. It may have been a fair 
novel but it is a poor play. Its pov- 
erty is the more threadbare when 
even such a quartette as the Sin- 
clairs and Miss Hayes and Jed Har- 
ris cannot disguise it. That the vi- 
brations of Mr. Sinclair’s voice and 
the magic of his pauses can endow 
with great moments the drab unim- 
portance of its story, gives one, at 
any rate, a chance to appreciate his 
talents. 

One of the outstanding impres- 
sions left by the Irish players from 
the Abbey Theater after their last 
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visit was the sustained rhythm of 
their acting. One is again im- 
pressed with it in Mr. Sinclair. Mrs. 
Sinclair—better known as Miss 
Maire O’Neill—is full of the same 
quality. Her lodging house slavey 
is the epitome of slatterns. Her 
setting, or rather her loose-jointed 
dexterity in letting crockery and 
hardware fall out of her hands on 
a breakfast table, supply one of the 
few unadulterated moments of 
laughter. She has a manner of lay- 
ing bare her heart in one gesture. 
One is not so happy about “the 
Girl” of Miss Helen Hayes. It is not 
so much that she is miscast as mis- 
mated. Miss Hayes is an artist; 
the girl Nelly in her creation has 
had no outline softened but in so 
doing Miss Hayes’s own personality 
has had to be blunted. A great art- 
ist needs a great part. Nelly is as 
deficient in vice as in virtue. If 
she has not quite sunk to the abyss, 
it is because she can never climb to 
any peak. Like the alley cat, she 
may run away, but she will always 
come back. It is obviously a waste 
to place in such a réle an actress 
whose most beautiful gift is that she 
can interpenetrate a character with 
sweetness and preserve it from the 
saccharine. There seems no chink 
in the make-up of Nelly through 
which the fineness of the real Miss 
Hayes may shine. Try as she may, 
she is a mongrel and so hardboiled 
is the reaction of the audience that 
one wonders if Mr. Gilhooley’s solu- 
tion isn’t perhaps the only one. 
That is where the playwright has 
failed, for nowhere does he permit 
a noble motive to appear. Such 
austerity of ugliness may pass in a 
novel but it is poison to a play 
where sympathy plays center. 
Have you ever compared Rain 
with the original short story? 
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Drama is a matter of contrast. In 
a play of low life, it is the good in 
the characters fighting against their 
surroundings that creates action. 
Had Mr. Gilhooley and the hungry 
girl that he befriended been allowed 
to develop a little bit of goodness, 
there would have been a propor- 
tionate gain in the climax. The 
sheer genius of Mr. Sinclair raised 
the middle-aged passion and jeal- 
ousy of Gilhooley for moments to 
real heights but his material was 
scanty. One weakness may have 
been that though the author of the 
novel was Liam O’Flaherty, the 
adapter is named Frank Elser; 
there is lacking that rich vein of 
comedy which permeates the drab- 
ness of Juno and the Paycock. For 
the symbol of the sordid one cannot 
forget the pose of Miss Hayes’s slim 
black-stockinged legs as she lay 
throttled—a draggled Desdemona. 
Mr. Harris deserves a better play. 
He may find one among the works 
of one, William Shakespeare.—At 
the Broadhurst Theater. 


A FAREWELL To ARMsS.— Owen 
Wister last year sent a novel to his 
friend, Chief Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, begging him for his 
opinion while warning him that it 
was not at all the sort of book his 
Father would have written. Thank 
God. (The italics are mine.) This 
is a portion of Holmes’s reply: 


“There is something quite re- 
markable about the author. .. . It 
is singular. An account of eating 
and drinking with a lot of fornica- 
tion accompanied by conversations 
on the lowest level, with some slight 
intelligence but no ideas, and noth- 
ing else—and yet it seems a slice of 
life, and you are not bored with the 
details of an ordinary day. 
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“It reminds me of a reflection 
that I often make on how large a 
part of the time and thoughts of 
even the best of us are taken up 
with animal wants. These lads so 
far as appears don’t think of any- 
thing else. And I sometimes say 
that if a man contributes neither 
thought nor beauty to Life, I would 
let Malthus loose on him. But then 
this lad could write this book which 
must be a work of art. It can’t be 
accident and naiveté. So let him 


survive—but as you prophesied he 
would, let him leave his garbage.” 


Unfortunately Mr. Stallings, the 
adapter of Hemingway’s story, has 
been careful about hoarding all the 
garbage it contained. The result is 
a first act so malodorous that we 
are not ashamed to state that we 
forsook the theater it tainted. The 
latter acts may be better—Heaven 
forbid that they are worse. Mr. 
Glenn Anders and Miss Elissa Landi 
act very well but are lacking in the 
transcendent charm that is the only 
thing that might gloss over their 
lines. We can only trust that this 
is not an authentic picture of a 
man’s world. No wonder that the 
Italians failed if the officers’ hori- 
zon had such degraded boundaries. 
Ideals seemed to have lingered long- 
er on the British front. “Hats Off” 
to Journey’s End!—At the National 
Theater. 


Nina Rosa.—When the Messrs. 
Shubert present their fellow citi- 
zens with a new operetta there is 
none of the suspense or the thrills 
attendant on so many similar pro- 
ductions. The Shuberts know their 
public and the public knows them. 
Nina Rosa is no variation from 
type; the libretto is romantic and 
active; the score uneventful; the 
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voices are good; the comedian, a 
remnant; the chorus stalwart and 
the script, clean. Harbach and 
Romberg, a trusty pair, are the au- 
thors. The Peruvian settings by 
Watson Barratt are pleasant with- 
out being striking. Nina Rosa, with 
different principals, was on the road 
for most of last season. Cortez and 
Peggy have been added to the cast 
and contribute a tango. Miss Eth- 
elind Terry has a fairly good voice 
but in charm and vivacity must give 
place to the lithe Armida. 

Something interesting might have 
been done with the ceremony in the 
Cave of the Incas, which looks at 
present like a side show on Coney 
Island, with a Javanese dancer per- 
forming contortions, some show 
girls in feather head dresses and a 
chorus with masks on the linings 
of their skirts, ever so faintly remi- 
niscent of the Totem dance in Rose 
Marie. On the whole Nina Rosa is 
below the highest standard of Shu- 
bert operas.—At the Majestic The- 
ater. 


THE Vi0oLeT and One, Two, 
THREE!—Here are two comedies by 
Molnar very admirably presented 
by Gilbert Miller. The first is a 
most entertaining trifle of the trials 
of a producer interviewing appli- 
cants for the chorus. He turns the 
forward young creatures out of his 
office with short shrift and at last 
in desperation hands over his chair 
to the composer, who feels quite 
competent to control all such situa- 
tions, the result being that the naive 
little orphan, so provokingly played 
by Ruth Gordon, subdues and cap- 
tures them both. The manager and 
composer of A. P. Kaye and Regi- 
nald Mason are models of dexterous 
finish to say nothing of the clerk; 
altogether it is a very perfect bit of 












sophisticated cynicism which makes 
it the more regrettable that the 
longer play seems like a boiled pud- 
ding after such an airy vol-au-vent. 

In One, Two, Three! Molnar 
shows that Budapest business meth- 
ods are quite as rapid as New 
York’s. In fact he shows one so 
much that one staggers home al- 
most as tired as Arthur Byron, who 
as the Hungarian automobile king 
holds the center of the stage for an 
hour and twenty minutes without a 
pause for breath or respite. On 
discovering that the American heir- 
ess, who has been his guest and 
charge, has been married for four 
months to a taxi driver, the Hun- 
garian magnate undertakes to 
transform the disheveled nobody 
into a somebody in the hour re- 
maining before the American finan- 
cier and his wife arrive in Budapest. 
In the sixty allotted minutes the 
Napoleonic executive has his vic- 
tim shaved, dressed and booted; 
elected a member of the Golf Club, 
made President of the Company, 
appointed Consul General and 
transformed into the legally adopt- 
ed son of a Count. A watch, ciga- 
rette case and check book are 
thrust in his pockets, a bunch of 
orchids for his mother-in-law placed 
in his hand and he is bundled off 
to the station in his own motor. 

It is a clever business and a tire- 
some play. Less exterior mechan- 
ics and a little more of the taxi 
driver’s reactions would have been 
far more amusing. The details of 
the comedy are meticulously exe- 
cuted and never did actor work 
harder than Mr. Byron whose brow 
was moist and whose voice was 
weaker at the close. We fear all 


his efforts can never keep Molnar’s 
play alive—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 
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DANCING PARTNER.—An inept 
translation by the Hattons lends no 
grace to the heels of this particular 
partner who is no other than the 
dissipated young Lord Brummel in 
disguise. One wonders if the Ger- 
man authors really believed that 
any British matron of the old school 
—even though a peeress— would 
tolerate her daughter’s engaging the 
services of a professional dancer to 
accompany her to Biarritz? Lady 
Hartley was a dull old peeress, so 
was her old time friend Lord Hamp- 
ton, and despite the efforts of the 
cast, their conversations are repeti- 
tious and tedious. In the last act, 
the comedy suddenly soars aloft in 
a luxurious plane, whose mechanics 
are handled with Mr. Belasco’s 
usual precision. It was evidently 
for these few moments that he pro- 
duced the play. It is in the sky 
that Brummel tests the young lady 
who has been chosen by his uncle 
for his bride and finds her manners 
have belied her moral worth. In 
the last act, she tests him. 

Miss Irene Purcell is rather 
charming as the modern young 
heiress; Lynne Overman conveying 
all the dissipation with little hint of 
Brummel’s breeding. There is more 
of the cloven hoof than the silken 
slipper in the play which, on the 
whole, is distinctly mediocre.—At 
the Belasco Theater. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS.—What 
has seemed so long impossible has 
actually come to pass: On the aft- 
ernoon of October 10th at four 
o’clock, Miss Adrienne Morrison 
opened her season of plays for chil- 
dren acted by an adult and profes- 
sional cast. Every Friday through- 
out the winter the performances 
will be continued with a change of 
program each month. In the reper- 
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tory is Make Believe by A. A. Milne, 
The Little Princess by Mrs. Burnett, 
Aladdin, The Happy Prince and The 
Princess Who Wouldn’t Say Die. 
We had the pleasure of seeing the 
tryout of The Forest Ring last 
spring and can recommend it to the 
children while assuring the parents 
that they won’t be bored. The 


courageous rescue of Mother Bear’s 
cubs from the hunter by the heroine 
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is a drama of action with emotion 
and humor as well. Subscriptions 
for the series may be obtained from 
six to twenty dollars at 9 East 46th 
Street. 

Here at last is something to 
take the place of nondescript mo- 
tion pictures, something that prom- 
ises to be worth while.—At the 
Theresa Kaufman Auditorium, 148 
East 92d St. 


II. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 


Tue GreEN Pastures.—A modern 
Negro Miracle play of the Creation 
and Fall of Adam and the Promise 
of Man’s Redemption; as naive and 
fervent as the Spirituals that are 
sung between the scenes.—At the 
Sam H. Harris Theater. 


2. June 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—A beautiful 
and exciting production full of ac- 
tion and music, with a most excel- 
lent Nurse and Friar. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s Juliet is remarkable in its 
development of her character. She 
is a true woman of the Renaissance 
in courage, a Latin in emotion, an 


Italian in her prudence. Here is 
something that is really worth 
while.—At the Civic Repertory The- 
ater. 


LysisTRATA.—A Greek farce that 
Aristophanes wrote for the men of 
Athens and never intended for 
mixed audiences. In the guise of a 
classic, its scenes are eternally 
shameless. At the best but a gar- 
bled version of the original, but its 
wit has kept fresh through the cen- 
turies and horseplay remains horse 
humor forever. It is handsomely 
staged and much of female New 
York seems to enjoy what would 
probably have brought many a 
blush to the cheeks of pagan ma- 
trons.—At the 44th St. Theater. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HALLOWEEN AND ALL SOULS’ DAY CUSTOMS 


Present-day Survivals 


E ancient Celts were much pre- 

occupied with the thought of 
death and the mysterious life be- 
yond death. So that nowadays, in 
countries populated by a Celtic 
stock, as Ireland, Brittany, Wales, 
Gaelic Scotland, or in certain Eng- 
lish counties permeated in the past 
by Celtic influences, we find extant 
survivals of old traditions and cus- 
toms associated with the season of 
the Holy Souls. 

Some of these observances will 
appeal to Catholics, others are dis- 
tinctly superstitious; on the whole, 
however, whatever may have been 
the actual origin of many of these 
practices, they have been impreg- 
nated, transmuted, with Christian 
thought and feeling. 

Brittany is the last great strong- 
hold of old ways and manners. In 
that country, the people have—if 
one may thus express it—an inti- 
mate association with the departed 
souls,—the “anaon,” or “souls of 
the ancestors,” as they are general- 
ly called. 





The suffering souls are thought 
of as sometimes fulfilling their 
purgatory close at hand, in farm- 
steads, fields, or unfrequented 
lanes. If in conversation, the name 
of an ancestor, even a neighbor’s 
ancestor, is mentioned, some one 
will have the pious wish ready,— 
“Peace to their souls.” 

Naturally, the continual remem- 
brance of the departed has influ- 
enced Breton character and life 
considerably, while as might be ex- 
pected from devout Catholic peas- 
antry, this devotion to the “anaon’s” 
welfare reaches its climax on the 
“Night of the dead,” our Halloween. 
Then for forty-eight hours,—so the 
Breton believes,—the poor souls are 
liberated from Purgatory and are 
free to revisit their old homes, so 
that, of course, everything possible 
must be done to make them wel- 
come. 

It is a day of prayer, without a 
trace of the merriment of a Scotch 
or Irish Halloween. All through the 
day, members of each household 
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have prayed by the family graves; 
then in the late afternoon, every- 
body goes to “black vespers” in the 
parish church; men and women 
kneeling round the _  catafalque, 
which throughout the year, stands 
in a conspicuous position in the 
church. 

In country parishes, as soon as 
vespers is said, the congregation 
proceeds to the charnel-house—an 
important building in many church- 
yards—where bones from an over- 
full graveyard are kept. This night 
the doors are opened, some peas- 
ants kneel inside among the bones, 
others on the grass outside. In the 
dark, lit up only by the candles 
burning on each grave, they sing 
the “Complaint of the Charnel- 


house,” a Breton hymn, which first 
calls on Christians to gather to- 
gether, then follows an appeal, as 
though issued by the bones them- 


selves, beseeching for prayers and 
again for more prayers. 

The ceremonies of the “veille” are 
by no means ended when the wor- 
shipers leave the churchyard. In 
the more unsophisticated districts, 
after supper is cleared away, each 
housewife spreads a clean cloth on 
the table, puts on it hot pancakes, 
curds, and cider. The fire is well 
banked up, chairs are put round it, 
and the family, after another De 
Profundis, goes to bed. 

Soon after nine o’clock, a mes- 
senger goes through the streets, 
ringing a bell to remind everyone 
to go indoors, as it is unwise to 
meet the souls streaming home at 
midnight. Later still, a band of 
singers—‘the chanters of the dead” 
—go through the village, rap at 
each door to wake the sleepers; 
whereupon they chant another Bre- 
ton hymn asking for prayers,—“the 
complaint of the Souls.” 
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Then all is quiet, unless some one 
waking in the night, hears mur- 
murs in the kitchen, or catches 
sounds of work. Then he knows 
the ancestors are back, warming 
themselves at the fire, for the poor 
souls are always cold; or trying 
their tools at their old labor. 

Next day is “Toussaint” when the 
whole household go to early Mass; 
the “anaon” go too, for on this day, 
families are reunited—living and 
dead hear Mass together. 

Some districts had their special 
customs. In the Isle of Sein, four 
young men stayed in church during 
the night, tolling the bells hourly. 
Four other men went to every house 
on the island where some one had 
died during the previous year, and 
called on the inmates to say the 
De Profundis with them. 

At Douarnenez a most touching 
custom prevails. There, it is not 
usual for women to go out in the 
fishing boats. But when a sailor 
or fisherman has been drowned and 
his body has never been recovered, 
on All Souls’ Day, the women from 
the bereaved family sail far out 
with the men, and all say the De 
Profundis for their dead relative. 

Irish folk, as is well known, keep 
Halloween with great zest. But in 
the West, after the young people’s 
games with nuts and apples are fin- 
ished, the housemother builds up 
the fire with sods, sets the chairs 
round in a semicircle, spreads the 
table with a clean cloth, and puts 
ready for the Holy Souls, a large 
uncut loaf and a jug of water. In 
parts of Kerry, a pot of tea is put out 
on Christmas Eve for the poor 
souls, and it is noteworthy that the 
Breton thinks that the ancestors are 
liberated from Purgatory on Christ- 
mas Eve and St. John’s Eve, as well 
as on Halloween. 

















Queen Elizabeth of England for- 
bade all observances connected with 
All Souls’ Day. In spite of her ordi- 
nance, “souling” customs — men- 
tioned historically both before and 
after the Reformation—went on in 
English and Welsh counties for 
centuries, and indeed, have not 
quite disappeared yet from a few 
Shropshire villages. 

The practice itself was very home- 
ly. On All Souls’ Day, women and 
girls visiting well-to-do neighbors’ 
houses, begged for and received 
“soul cakes.” The older forms of 
request are interesting as they 
show pre-Reformation Catholic 
phraseology, for in return for the 
cakes, prayers were apparently of- 
fered for the donor’s soul: “A soul- 
cake; a soul-cake, have mercy on all 
Christian souls, for a soul-cake.” 
Or in Staffordshire: “God have 
saul (soul), beens and all.” 

As time went on prayers for the 
poor souls were forgotten, and the 
making of special soul-cakes (short- 
breads) ceased also. Apples, buns, 
and money were dispensed to chil- 
dren, the only “soulers” left, who 
came round singing doggerel instead 
of the request for “a soul-cake, Good 
Mistress, I pray thee, a soul-cake.” 
The verses, 


“Soul, soul, an apple or two, 
If you haven’t an apple, a pear will 
do, 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for the Man Who made us 
all,” 


is typical. 

It is rather surprising to find that 
in East Yorkshire, where the peo- 
ple are of mixed Saxon, Danish, 
and Norse descent, a similar cus- 
tom prevailed until about sixty to 
eighty years ago. There it was the 
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bakers who gave their customers, 
on November 2d, “saumas (soul- 
mass) loaves,” small square buns 
with currants on top, one of which 
was supposed to be kept in the 
house during the following year 
“for good luck.” 

Though not connected with Hal- 
loween or All Souls’ Day, the re- 
markable funeral custom of “sin 
eating” is worth mentioning. 

In the eighteenth century and 
later, when some one died in Wales 
and Hereford, “the sin eater” of the 
parish, generally a very poor man, 
was brought to the house. Stand- 
ing on one side of the corpse, a crust 
of bread, a bowl of ale (in some 
districts, milk) and a sixpenny bit, 
were handed him over the dead 
body. The “sin eater” eat and 
drank, thereby signifying that he 
had taken on himself, i. e., “eaten 
the sins” of the deceased and thus 
prevented the ghost from haunting 
the old home. 

Nominally an eighteenth century 
custom, “sin eating” or traces of it 
seemed to have lingered in Wales 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, while in Herefordshire, the 
ceremonial drinking of port wine 
by bearers and visitors in the room 
in which lay the corpse, looks much 
as though it were a reminiscence of 
the same custom. 

When a funeral takes place in the 
poor districts of London, the 
mourners make efforts to have 
among the floral tributes, at least 
one “gate,” which as its name sug- 
gests, consists of flower or greenery- 
covered “bars,” with a white bird 
also represented in flowers. 

Now it seems as if this cherished 
floral “gate,” might well be a folk 
memory, taking tangible form, of a 
once widespread belief, that when 
a man died, his soul escaped 
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through his lips in the form of some 
little creature,—in Brittany a gnat 
or mouse, in England and Ireland, 
a white butterfly or bird. There is 
another vestige of this superstition 
in Derby and Yorkshire, where 
white night flying moths are called 
“souls” by country people. 

It may be perhaps that past be- 
liefs never quite disappear;—that 


tip, 
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some part lives on, though meta- 
morphosed. So that in this great 
city, among the everyday material- 
istic business and hubbub, the Lon- 
doner has transformed—albeit un- 
consciously—the old conception in- 
to a Christian expression of hope— 
that the departed soul has winged 
its way through the gates of death 
to the life beyond. 





—— 


ST. HILDA GUILD 


T. HILDA GUILD started in a 
very modest way as far back as 
the year 1914. In the summer of 


that year, Mr. Anthony, one of the 
founders, had the great privilege of 
going to England with Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram. Amongst the places 
visited were Caldey Abbey in South 
Wales, then a Church of England 


establishment, and the famous 
Benedictine Abbey at Downside. 
Both of these monasteries possessed 
magnificent vestments and_ the 
former was even then quite famous 
for their making. 

The late Monsignor Flannery of 
Brooklyn, widely known for his in- 
terest and knowledge in all the arts 
of the Church, had commissioned 
Mr. Anthony to order several sets 
of vestments for old St. Paul’s of 
which he was then rector. The or- 
der was planned by Mr. Anthony 
and the Brother in charge of the 
Vestment Room and it was this ini- 
tial experience combined with a visit 
to the work rooms of the Sisters of 
Bethany in London—an Anglican 
Order renowned both in England 
and America for its wonderful em- 
broideries and designs for Church 
vestments—that gave the first im- 
petus to the Guild. Mr. Anthony 
learned where the best fabrics were 


to be obtained and also studied the 
work of Mr. J. N. Comper, a distin- 
guished Church architect, who also 
made a specialty of this department 
of ecclesiastical art. 

Returning to New York, Mr. An- 
thony made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. William Halsey Wood, widow 
of the well-known Church architect. 
Mrs. Wood had experience in this 
field, so the two collaborated and 
the work was inaugurated at Mrs. 
Wood’s home. Mrs. Wood re- 
mained with the Guild until her re- 
tirement in 1922. The following 
year Miss Harriet Philips Bronson 
joined forces. Miss Bronson was an 
expert in ecclesiastical embroidery, 
having been trained by the Sisters 
of Bethany. 

The work grew and attracted the 
interest of Dr. Milo Gates, now Dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. It was this eminent ecclesias- 
tic that gave the Guild its name. It 
was also through his friendly in- 
terest and suggestion that the Guild 
was enabled to give its first Exhibi- 
tion in the sacristy of the beautiful 
Chapel of the Intercession at which 
time Dr. Gates was the Vicar. 

From then on the Guild attracted 
wide notice. It had been fortunate 
in securing Dr. Cram as President, 

















and the late Very Reverend Joseph 
Heffernan, O.P., Prior of the new 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, as first 
Vice-President. Dr. Cram is still 
the Guild President and there has 
been a succession of distinguished 
Vice-Presidents, the present being 
the Reverend T. Lawrason Riggs of 
New Haven. The Guild has always 
been fortunate in securing for its 
officers men prominent in their va- 
rious fields, such as Mr. John G. 
Agar and Rev. Joseph Patton Mc- 
Comas, Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel. 

The Guild does work for Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians and the various 
Protestant denominations. It counts 
among its patrons Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady, Mrs. John G. Agar and Mrs. 
Michael Gavin for whom it has made 
vestments. The Bishops of Harris- 
burg and London, Ontario are 
amongst the Catholic prelates, and 
the Anglicans include Bishop Man- 
ning of New York, Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island—now presiding Bish- 
op; also such well-known Episcopa- 
lians as Miss Angelica Gerry and 
Mr. Charles C. Marshall. 

As time progressed, it became 
necessary for the Guild to establish 
itself in its own quarters, the loca- 
tion of which has been for several 
years at 131 East 47th Street, New 
York. 

It has had the privilege of exhibit- 
ing its work in the offices of Mr. 
Cram, and the late Bertram G. 
Goodhue, also at the various Church 
Congresses. It was given charge of 
this department of Church Arts at 
the Gregorian Congress held at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

Ever since the initial Exhibition 
at the Chapel of the Intercession, it 
has been the custom of the Guild to 
hold annual loan exhibitions of its 
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work during the preceding year. 
This year, it will follow this rule 
and hold its annual exhibition from 
Nov. 19th to Nov. 22d at its head- 
quarters in New York. 

Those running the Guild are in 
every way equipped and informed 
as to the history, authority and tra- 
dition in all forms of vestments 
used in the Western Church. The 
Guild stands for an ideal. It aims 
to supply only what is right and 
proper in the way of church vesture 
for the various religious bodies 
making use of such appointments. 
Its object is primarily to raise the 
standard of Church Art and not 
to profit financially. 

There have been many criticisms 
concerning the cost of vestments put 
out by the Guild. Let it be said 
here that another main object of the 
Guild is to make suitable vestments 
at moderate cost. It must be re- 
membered that the Guild cannot 
hope to compete in amount of cost 
with convents, which have little or 
no “overhead,” or with cheap manu- 
facturers. The Guild must pay rent 
and give its workers reasonable in- 
comes. Practically all the work is 
done by hand and the embroidery 
is not excelled even in England, a 
country renowned for centuries as 
producers of all that is best in the 
matter of Church vestments—so 
much so that a certain medieval 
Pope requested the ones worn by 
visiting English Bishops! This great 
art has been revived in England 
along with Church architecture and 
all the arts of the Church since the 
Gothic Revival in the middle of the 
last century. , 

St. Hilda Guild is the chief repre- 
sentative of this work in the United 
States. 
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Tue Fascist METHOD 


Now the main fact of modern 
times, as every one knows, is that 
there has been a widespread quar- 
rel between rich and poor; or (in 
the language of those rugged men 
of the people who like the longest 
words they can find in a dictionary) 
between capitalists and _ proleta- 
rians. Now in most modern na- 
tions, especially those noted as 
very modern nations, there are only 
these two contending things; there 
is no third thing that can attack 
them both. There is a thing called 
a Government, of course, but it is 
simply the capitalists or the serv- 
ants of the capitalists. It is some- 
times moderate and humane; be- 
cause capitalists are sometimes 
moderate and humane. It is in va- 
rious mild degrees sympathetic with 
Labour; because some employers 
are in various degrees sympathetic 
with Labour. Capital may be more 
or less considerate when it controls 
Labour; but there is nothing that 
can control Capital. In a big mod- 
ern state like America, for instance, 
it is ultimately Big Business that 
controls the American government; 
because Big Business is bigger even 
than America. It is needless to 
add that it is much bigger than 
England. The notion that when 
some well-meaning noodle of a no- 
bleman, or some respectable hack 
of a lawyer, presides over a Capital 
v. Labour committee, he is equidis- 
tant from the two points of the two 
parties, is a fancy that will amuse 
any one acquainted with practical 
politics. He may, and generally 


does, do his best; he may want to 
meet the workers half way; but so 
may any one of the employers. But 
the workman who simply sees and 
says that another man with a black 
coat has been added to his black- 
coated adversaries is talking the 
only common sense of the case. 
There have been occasions when in- 
dependent gentlemen have really 
tried to differ from the employers. 
In those cases they have always 
failed to stop the employers. Mod- 
ern government is capitalist gov- 
ernment; not as a term of abuse, 
but as a fact of science. As it is 
expressed in the beautiful diction 
of the golden West, what the Big 
Man says goes. But it does not go 
in Italy. 

I do not mean that Italian gov- 
ernment is my ideal of justice, or 
that it does not ever support the em- 
ployers, or that it might not sup- 
port them where I should oppose 
them. I mean that it may support 
them; but it can oppose them. The 
ordinary modern government can- 
not. The ordinary regular respect- 
able representative government, by 
Wall Street via Washington, can- 
not. The ordinary British govern- 
ment, by the Party Fund via the 
Parliamentary group, cannot. The 
new Italian government can; and it 
has again and again adopted a pol- 
icy quite unparalleled in the whole 
political world of to-day; which is 
worthy of a sharp and close atten- 
tion which it has hardly received. 
It is not Socialism; it is not Dis- 
tributism; but it is distinguished 
and divided in a most startling man- 
ner from anything to which we are 























accustomed as Capitalism. It is in 
fact simply Command; the national 
law overriding the industrial law. 
Perhaps there is no shorter way of 
putting it for English readers than 
to take an English example. How 
would the Fascist method, for in- 
stance, have applied to the last great 
Coal Lock-Out (mysteriously de- 
scribed as a Coal Strike) which led 
to the interlude called the General 
Strike? 

It will be more amusing, because 
anybody who remembers that busi- 
ness will remember that the Con- 
servative Party rang with appeals 
for British Fascists—for very Brit- 
ish Fascists. The dear old ladies 
who search the Morning Post for 
the secret of the Bolshevism of their 
cooks and housemaids were sure 
that Mussolini was the man to sus- 
tain them in that unequal encoun- 
ter. The jolly old soldiers whose 
conversation gives colour and 
warmth to the meetings of the Put- 
ney Primrose League were quite 
sure that these Fascist fellows were 
the sort of fellows to deal with the 
striker fellows, who were neither 
more nor less than Bolshevist fel- 
lows. All those aunts of the human 
race, whom it has heartlessly left 
stranded at Bath or Brighton, 
prayed aloud that Heaven would 
send us, in the dreadful hour of the 
Coal Strike, a real resolute Dictator 
like this man Mussolini. And in- 
deed, I was tempted to join in their 
prayer. For all those worthy To- 
ries who wanted a Dictator like 
Mussolini would have jumped out 
of their skins if they had got one. 
Nobody would have been more as- 
tounded by what Mussolini had to 
say. For, by every analogy from 


his own theory and practice, what 
he would very probably have said in 
the British Coal Crisis is this: 
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“You, Coal-owners, will continue 
to pay the Coal-miners the full wage 
which they demand; and if you do 
not, I will take it from you. If you 
say your business will be ruined, 
you must take the risk; and leave it 
to us and the future. If it is really 
ruined, in the sense of your being 
liable to appear in rags begging in 
front of the churches, we will do 
something for you out of Govern- 
ment funds. We will help you to 
do justice. We will bribe you to 
do justice; but we will not suffer 
you to do injustice. We will not 
suffer you to oppress the hireling in 
his wages; we will not suffer you to 
discharge the hireling without his 
wages, and add to the chaos of un- 
employment. We will not dispos- 
sess you as the employer; but you 
must go on employing. We will not 
argue about the abstract rights of 
your being the paymaster; but you 
must go on paying; and paying 
properly. See to it, therefore, that 
every man jack among the Miners 
receives the full payment which you 
say you cannot pay, when he turns 
up at the pay-desk on Saturday; and 
if you do not do it, Corpo di Baccho, 
you will get what is coming to you.” 

—G. K. Cuesterton, The Resurrection of 
Rome (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), pp. 
215-218. 


— 
— 





Dr. JOHNSON ON “THE OLD 
RELIGION” 


I nap hired a Bohemian as my 
servant while I remained in Lon- 
don, and being much pleased with 
him, I asked Dr. Johnson whether 
his being a Roman catholick should 
prevent my taking him with me to 
Scotland. JoHNson. “Why no, sir. 
If he has no objection, you can have 
none.” BoswELL. “So, sir, you are 
no great enemy to the Roman cath- 
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olick religion.” JoHNsSON. “No 
more, sir, than to the presbyterian 
religion.” BosweELL. “You are jok- 
ing.” JouHNnson. “No, sir, I really 
think so. Nay, sir, of the two, I 
prefer the popish.” BoswELL. “How 
so, sir?” JoHNson. “Why, sir, the 
presbyterians have no church, no 
apostolical ordination.” BOSWELL. 
“And do you think that absolutely 
essential, sir?” JoHNsOoN. “Why, 
sir, as it was an apostolical institu- 
tion, I think it is dangerous to be 
without it. And, sir, the presbyte- 
rians have no publick worship: they 
have no form of prayer in which 
they know they are to join. They 
go to hear a man pray, and are to 
judge whether they will join with 
RE” sce 

I proceeded: “What do you think, 
sir, of purgatory, as believed by the 
Roman ecatholicks?” JOHNSON. 


“Why, sir, it is a very harmless doc- 


trine. They are of opinion that the 
generality of mankind are neither 
so obstinately wicked as to deserve 
everlasting punishment, nor so good 
as to merit being admitted into the 
society of blessed spirits; and there- 
fore that God is graciously pleased 
to allow of a middle state, where 
they may be purified by certain de- 
grees of suffering. You see, sir, 
there is nothing unreasonable in 
this.” Boswet.t. “But then, sir, 
their masses for the dead?” JoHN- 
son. “Why, sir, if it be once estab- 
lished that there are souls in purga- 
tory, it is as proper to pray for 
them, as for our brethren of man- 
kind who are yet in this life.” Bos- 
WELL. “The idolatry of the mass?” 
Jounson. “Sir, there is no idolatry 
in the mass. They believe God to 
be there, and they adore him.” Bos- 
WELL. “The worship of saints?” 
Jounson. “Sir, they do not wor- 
ship saints; they invoke them; they 
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only ask their prayers. I am talk- 
ing all this time of the doctrines of 
the church of Rome. I grant you 
that in practice, purgatory is made 
a lucrative imposition, and that the 
people do become idolatrous as they 
recommend themselves to the tute- 
lary protection of particular saints. 
I think their giving the sacrament 
only in one kind is criminal, be- 
cause it is contrary to the express 
institution of Christ, and I wonder 
how the council of Trent admitted 
it.” Boswetut. “Confession?” 
JOHNSON. “Why, I don’t know but 
that is a good thing. The scripture 
says ‘Confess your faults one to an- 
other’; and the priests confess as 
well as the laity. Then it must be 
considered that their absolution is 
only upon repentance, and often 
upon penance also. You think your 
sins may be forgiven without pen- 
ance, upon repentance alone.” 

I thus ventured to mention all 
the common objections against the 
Roman catholick church, that I 
might hear so great a man upon 
them. What he said is here accu- 
rately recorded. But is it not im- 
probable that if one had taken the 
other side, he might have reasoned 
differently. 

I must, however, mention, that 
he had a respect for “the old reli- 
gion,” as the mild Melanchthon 
called that of the Roman catholick 
church, even while he was exerting 
himself for its reformation in some 
particulars. Sir William Scott in- 
forms me, that he heard Johnson 
say, “A man who is converted from 
protestantism to popery, may be 
sincere; he parts with nothing: he 
is only superadding to what he al- 
ready had. But a convert from 
popery to protestantism, gives up 
so much of what he has held as sa- 
cred as any thing that he retains; 
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there is so much laceration of mind 
in such a conversion, that it can 
hardly be sincere and lasting.” The 
truth of this reflection may be con- 
firmed by many and eminent in- 
stances, some of which will occur 


to most of my readers. 

—James Boswett, The Life of Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. (London: William Pickering), Vol. 
2, pp. 82-85. 


—_— 
aaa 





UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE DAWN 


AT an uncertain hour before 
dawn in February, 1912, as I lay 
asleep in my room on the top floor 
of a hotel in the town of Mentone, 
in Southern France, I was suddenly 
awakened by the morning star. It 
was shining with inquisitive splen- 
dour directly into my left eye. At 
that quiet moment, in the last stages 
of the dying night, this star seemed 
enormous. It hung out of the vel- 
vet sky so far that I thought it was 
going to fall, and I went out on the 
balcony of my room to see it drop. 
The air was windless and mild, and, 
instead of going back to bed, I de- 
cided to stay on the balcony and 
watch the unfolding drama of the 
dawn. For every clear dawn in 
this spectacular universe is a mag- 
nificent drama, rising to a superb 
climax. 
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The morning stars sang together 
and I heard the sons of God shout- 
ing for joy. The chief morning 
star, the one that had roused me 
from slumber, recited a splendid 
prologue. Then, as the night paled 
and the lesser stars withdrew, some 
of the minor characters in the play 
began to appear and take their re- 
spective parts. The grey back- 
ground turned red, then gold. Long 
shafts of preliminary light shot up 
from the eastern horizon, and then, 
when the stage was all set, and the 
minor characters had completed 
their assigned réles, the curtains 
suddenly parted and the sun—the 
Daystar—the star of the play, en- 
tered with all the panoply of maj- 
esty. And as I stood there and be- 
held this incomparable spectacle, 
and gazed over the mountains, the 
meadows and the sea, the words of 
Shakespeare came into my mind: 


“Full many a glorious morning have 

I seen, 

Flatter the mountain tops with 
sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the mead- 
ows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy.” 


—WittiAM Lyon Puetps, Essays on Things 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 3, 4. 
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THe CaTHOLic SociaAL GUILD 


It is not easy to carry the mind 
back the full twenty-one years that 
have elapsed since the birth of the 
Catholic Social Guild (Sep., 1909), 
or to recall the state of opinion 
among Catholics which caused the 
foundation of such a Guild to be re- 
garded in many quarters with sus- 
picion as a temerarious novelty. 

Looking back, there would seem 
to have been two main reasons both 
for the need of this new organisa- 
tion and for the difficulty of getting 
it to function widely. 

The first was the dividing line 
drawn even by Catholics between 
their religious faith and the eco- 
nomic principles on which our Eng- 
glish industrial life has been built 
up. To Catholics, as to the vast ma- 
jority of Englishmen, there was no 
connection between a man’s Sun- 
day obligations and the way he 
managed his business throughout 
the week. Economic theories were 
something wholly apart from reli- 
gious faith, and any attempt to 
bring the former into relation with 
the latter appeared not only foolish 
but harmful. Hence, in a measure, 
the widespread apathy among Cath- 
olics, keen in the support of their 
schools and their special charities, 
to the social evils—sweated indus- 
tries, bad housing, long hours of la- 
bour and so forth—which prevailed 
on all sides and about which the 
non-Catholic public was becoming 
more and more concerned. 

The second reason was the pecul- 
iar ignorance, even among educated 
Catholics, concerning contemporary 


religious developments on the Con- 
tinent. Thus no one had heard of 
Bishop Ketteler and his remarkable 
industrial innovations in West- 
phalia. A man such as the Comte 
de Mun was no more than a name, 
while Leon Harmel’s industrial 
achievements at Val-des-Bois were 
utterly unrecognised on this side of 
the Channel until the present writer 
attempted to diffuse some knowl- 
edge of his experiment. While 
Catholics in France, Belgium and 
Germany were profoundly stirred 
when Cardinal Manning settled the 
historic dock-strike in 1889, English 
Catholics, for the most part, re- 
mained coldly critical. They had 
no comprehension that his action 
was one link in a wide-drawn chain 
of events which was to lead up to 
the issue of Rerum Novarum. And 
when that epoch-making utterance 
appeared, it aroused little attention 
beyond the obligatory press notices 
where a papal encyclical was con- 
cerned. Mr. Charles S. Devas was 
almost the sole Catholic layman to 
realise its importance and to try and 
popularise its doctrine. 

Yet in the years that ensued there 
were gradual stirrings of the Cath- 
olic social conscience among us and 
echoes of the keen controversies 
that were agitating our co-religion- 
ists abroad. Moreover, the growth 
of Socialism begat anxiety in many 
circles that had remained indiffer- 
ent to the crying industrial evils of 
the time. ... 

In correct English fashion the 
Guild was inaugurated at a lunch- 
eon party, without a constitution, 
without definite rules, with quite 














vague ideas as to how its ideals 
could be realised, but with an en- 
thusiastic conviction both of the 
need for stirring up English Cath- 
olics to the serious study of our in- 
dustrial conditions and of the possi- 
bility of formulating a Catholic so- 
cial policy based on the teachings 
of the Leonine Encyclials and en- 
lightened by foreign Catholic 
achievements. We were to be broad- 
ly democratic, but not led away by 
Socialist theories; strictly orthodox, 
but open-minded and progressive; 
rigidly non-political, but with en- 
lightened views on all the questions 
of the day. Above all we were, in 
the first instance, diligently to edu- 
cate ourselves while tentatively edu- 
cating others. With such a pro- 
gramme it was indeed fortunate 
that we had from the first at our 
back Monsignor Parkinson, Rector 
of Oscott College, who was not only 
a sound and highly-trusted theolo- 
gian, but who possessed a wide un- 
derstanding of economics combined 
with warm social sympathies. He 
was in every respect an admi- 
rable and helpful President of the 
Guild. ... 

But it is no exaggeration to say 
that the inspiring genius of the 
movement at its inception was 
Charles Plater, S.J. Not yet or- 
dained—he was still studying the- 
ology at St. Beuno’s—Mr. Plater’s 
exuberant vitality and intense en- 
thusiasm were allowed by his Jesuit 
superiors to find an outlet in his 
propaganda in favour of retreats— 
the work that lay nearest to his 
heart—and in his schemes for pro- 
moting social study. He had al- 
ready outlined his ideas in various 
articles for the press, and in “A 
Catholic Society for Social Study” 
(The Month, Nov., 1909) he devel- 
oped what he considered to be the 
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immediate work before the new So- 
ciety, which meanwhile had got it- 
self further into shape at a two 
days’ quiet conference convened at 
Oscott by its Rector, at which the 
name of the Catholic Social Guild 
was definitely adopted. 

In this first outline of the work 
that lay before the Guild the author 
emphasised the production and dis- 
tribution of literature on social sub- 
jects, the training of lecturers, the 
drawing up of schemes of study for 
various types of students, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge concerning so- 
cial movements abroad, the organi- 
sation of information bureaux for 
all social activities and the creation 
of local circles of Catholics for seri- 
ous social study. All these aims 
were to be worked out in the ensu- 
ing years, though not always in the 
precise form envisaged at the out- 
set. 

With infectious energy Fr. Plater 
himself made a start by publishing 
at this time his deservedly popular 
little book, Catholic Social Work in 
Germany, which was a revelation to 
many readers, and by editing for the 
New Year (1910) the first of the 
Catholic Social Year-books, a series 
which has continued successfully 
from that date to this, the idea of 
which was frankly adopted from the 
annual Almanach of the French Ac- 
tion Populaire. Year by year it has 
proved a veritable storehouse of up- 
to-date information concerning 
Catholic activities both at home and 
abroad. ... 

Two years later [1913] the Guild 
could boast the acquisition of a 
proper London office, the organisa- 
tion of a lending library, definite 
courses of social study with regular 
examinations, an increase in study- 
clubs, and the issue of a number of 
really up-to-date “Studies in Social 
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Reform” which had an excellent 
sale. . . . At the National Catholic 
Congress at Norwich a crowded 
meeting had been organised with 
many distinguished speakers on the 
platform, at which H. E. Cardinal 
Bourne took the opportunity to ut- 
ter kind and warning words fore- 
shadowing some of the trials with 
which the Guild was shortly to be 
met.... 

It was precisely two years later, 
at the Catholic Congress at Cardiff, 
on the very eve of the World War, 
that the criticism of the Guild fore- 
shadowed by the Cardinal had come 
to a head to an extent that com- 
pelled Mgr. Parkinson to make a 
careful and reasoned defence of the 
attitude and teaching of the Guild, 
which in the previous months had 
seen itself attacked both from the 
left and the right. There were those 
who regarded the Guild mainly as a 
new weapon with which to attack 
Socialism and who were proportion- 
ally annoyed when the Executive 
Committee refused to be distracted 
from its steady educational work in 
favour of sensational anti-Socialist 
propaganda. Undoubtedly more 
financial support for the struggling 
Guild would have been forthcoming 
had it come boldly out into the field 
as an anti-Socialist body, for the 
destructive criticism of other peo- 
ple’s doctrines is both more easy 
and more popular than the slow 
building-up of a constructive social 
system. But this had never been 
the true purpose of the Guild and 
would have alienated not a few of 
its early supporters. 

Other critics complained that the 
Guild teaching differed little, if at 
all, from Socialist theories, that in 
practice, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it led up to Socialism and, 
if encouraged, would have a disrup- 
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tive effect on the Catholic life of the 
country. From another side it was 
urged that the teaching of academic 
principles, however admirable, was 
of little avail: what was needed was 
a voice that would pronounce au- 
thoritatively on which side Catholics 
should take their stand in all social 
and economic controversies as they 
arose. When the Guild modestly 
declined this réle, it was accused of 
pusillanimity. . . . To clear the air 
of all this controversy and allow the 
Guild to “get on with the job” it had 
set itself to do, Mgr. Parkinson 
spoke out strongly at the Cardiff 
Congress (July, 1914). 

The President began by remind- 
ing his audience that the first aim 
of the Guild had always been the 
adaptation of the teachings of Leo 
XIII to the industrial problems of 
our day; he then briefly enumerated 
the main Socialist doctrines, and 
declared that “To each and all of 
these systems . . . the C.S.G. had al- 
ways been in total and unqualified 
opposition.” He added that in his 
opinion no genuine Socialism was 
“patient of a Catholic interpreta- 
tion.” As on this occasion Mgr. 
Parkinson was followed by Cardinal 
Gasquet and Bishop McIntyre, both 
of whom warmly commended the 
work and aims of the Guild, criti- 
cism was silenced for a time, and 
indeed never did more in the future 
than indulge in mild cavilling. .. . 

Perhaps the best proof that can 
be given of the vitality of the Guild 
is that, in spite of its youth and its 
poverty, it survived the War, relin- 
quishing none of its activities and 
adding others suitable to the times. 
The arduous work of Fr. Plater on 
behalf of soldiers is familiar to all. 
Moreover, in the midst of his stren- 
uous life he found time, in conjunc- 
tion with his close friend, F. F. 
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Urquhart, to write his Primer of 
Peace and War as a text-book for 
Guild study-clubs. This is proba- 
bly his most solid literary achieve- 
ment, and has been of great use in 
popularising a right understanding 
of Catholic teaching on internation- 
al morality in general and on the 
ethics of war in particular... . 

The year after the Armistice the 
Guild celebrated its tenth birthday, 
and the Year-book of 1919, while 
able to state that the ten years of 
progress made “had outstripped the 
most sanguine expectations of its 
founders,” shewed itself almost im- 
patiently eager for wider develop- 
ments. In the event the decade 
passed was to form the first chapter 
in the life of the Guild, for within a 
few months important changes were 
made. The home of the Guild was 
moved from London to Oxford, the 
present writer ceasing to be Hon. 
Secretary and the post of Organis- 
ing Secretary being taken over by 
Mr. Somerville. The change to Ox- 
ford in no way impaired the impor- 
tant educational work that the Guild 
was, and is still, carrying on in Lan- 
cashire and the North, and it had 
the result of bringing it more close- 
ly under the supervision of Fr. 
Plater, at that time Rector of Cam- 
pion Hall. It did, however, some- 
what alter its objective, and through 
its second decade the C.S.G., undis- 
turbed by the criticisms and uncer- 
tainties of its early years, and influ- 
enced in a measure by its academic 
surroundings, has definitely settled 
down to sober educational work on 
lines which, without it, would never 
have been available for Catholic 
workingmen and women. The Cath- 
olic Workers’ College and the an- 
nual Summer School held every Au- 
gust at Ruskin College, Oxford, are 
the creations of these years. 
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Both these were foreshadowed 
during Fr. Plater’s lifetime. A Sum- 
mer School at Oxford, uniting for 
study and fellowship the scattered 
students of the study-circles, had 
long been one of his favourite 
dreams and it was successfully 
transferred to reality in June, 1920, 
when fifty workingmen and wom- 
en—miners, engineers, railwaymen, 
clerks, and so forth—spent a week 
together in a course of lectures and 
study far more strenuous than its 
later counterparts indulge in... . 

The continuous success of the 
College and its slow but sure growth 
have been mainly due to Fr. Leo 
O’Hea, as Principal. It has been up- 
hill work, especially on the financial 
side, but no one who has been in 
touch with the students can doubt 
that it has proved of immense bene- 
fit to all who have been enabled to 
profit by it. The subjects studied 
are History and Economics, togeth- 
er with Catholic philosophy and 
apologetics, and two-year students, 
of whom the College has had not a 
few, are enabled to take the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Economic and Po- 
litical Science. It has been made 
clear from the first that the aim is 
not to lift men to a higher or differ- 
ent professional sphere, but to send 
them back to their old homes firm- 
ly grounded in Catholic social prin- 
ciples, with widened knowledge and 
developed powers of application and 
capable of giving active service to 
the Catholic cause as lecturers and 
study-club leaders, or in any local 
public capacity that might present 
itself. The students have been 
picked with great care, men who 
have shewn zeal and aptitude as 
club members, or who have displayed 
capacity in their trade-unions, and 
with such material to work on the 
Guild has no cause for discourage- 
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ment in the results achieved. In- 
deed the development of the Work- 
ers’ College depends to-day simply 
upon the amount of financial sup- 
port the Catholic public bestows 
upon it. 

One further service the C.S.G. has 
rendered to the Catholic cause in 
England must not be overlooked. 
Both through its publications and 
by means of its Summer School it 
has kept its members in constant 
touch with Catholic social move- 
ments on the Continent. At almost 
every Summer School foreign 


priests and professors—French and 
German, Belgian and Dutch—have 
delivered much appreciated lectures. 
It has emphasised on all occasions 
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the need for developing internation- 
al relations in every sphere; it is in 
friendly correspondence with many 
foreign organisations and has sent 
delegates to many foreign con- 
gresses. Nothing has been more in- 
structive to individual members 
than this introduction to the Cath- 
olic culture and learning of other 
lands, so long neglected in England; 
and in the long run perhaps noth- 
ing the Guild has achieved has been 
more beneficial than the develop- 
ment among the workers of that 
sense of spiritual loyalty and under- 
standing which should unite Cath- 
olics of every nationality. 


—Virncinta M. Crawrorp, in Studies (Dub- 
lin), September, 1930. 




















IGMUND FREUD has been called 

“the most influential thinker of 
our time, next to Einstein.” Note 
the adjective “influential.” No dis- 
criminating admirer of Freud would 
call him a clear thinker or a pro- 
found thinker. Influential is the 
safe word. Philosophers—of a sort 
have appropriated Freudian ideas, 
but Freud himself is no philosopher. 
Nevertheless, he is the vogue, and 
hence he has influence. Novelists 
and dramatists, with even greater 
impetuosity than philosophers or 
moralists, have seized upon Freud- 
ianism and have made it popular. 
The same enthusiast who finds 
Freud most “influ- 
ential” says “I sus- 
pect that it is his in- 
gratiating use of 
metaphors that ac- 
counts for Freud’s deep appeal to 
many minds.” In other words the 
poetic or dramatic quality of the 
Freudian ideas has much to do with 
their popularity. Freud’s idea of 
“complexes” and of the “subliminal 
self,” caught the popular imagina- 
tion. His phrase “release the in- 
hibitions” promptly entered into the 
speech of the man in the street. In- 
deed great portions of the Freudian 
vocabulary have become so familiar 
as to constitute a kind of argot, a 
pseudo-scientific jargon. That is to 
say (borrowing from another jar- 
gon) Freud “dramatized” himself 
and his psychological notions just 
as Babe Ruth dramatized himself 
and his home runs, or Rudy Vallee 
himself and his crooning melodies. 
There is no knowing just what will 
capture the fancy of the people, but 
when you’ve got them you’ve got 
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them. And when you’ve got them 
you can do anything with them. 
Hence Freud is “the most influen- 
tial mind.” Other psychologists 
have succeeded Freud, and have 
made a bid to steal away some of 
his popularity, but somehow they 
don’t make the same appeal. John 
B. Watson for example, with his 
Behaviorism was not able to elbow 
Freud out of the spotlight. 


ND now to the point: Sigmund 
Freud, venturing out of his 
proper field, psychology, into the 
more hazardous terrain of philoso- 
phy, has written a book Civilization 
and its Discontents. I find the vol- 
ume, and even its title, provocative. 
And first it occurs to me to ask why 
should there be discontent with our 
magnificent modern civilization? 
Presumably the purpose of civiliza- 
tion is to produce contentment, and 
the value of civilization is to be 
measured by the degree of content- 
ment it produces. And are we not 
incessantly told that ours is the 
greatest, broadest, deepest and rich- 
est civilization the world has ever 
known? Are we not taught to look 
back upon the feudal civilization of 
the Middle Ages with a scornful 
sense of our own superiority? Those 
were the frightful 


days, we are told, Those Ter- 
when robber barons rible Bygone 
devastated prov- Days 

inces, if not entire 

kingdoms, with their interminable 


and insensate private wars; when 
alien mercenaries, during war and 
between wars, preyed upon a help- 
less people. A “people”? There 
was no “people.” There were only 
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swarms of serfs living in a condition 
akin to slavery. Those were the 
days—the indictment continues—of 
cruelties, of atrocious inhumanity, 
of Inquisitions and St. Bartholomew 
Massacres (if we conveniently 
stretch the medieval era to include 
the sixteenth century). Those were 
the days of the rack, the thumb- 
screw, the iron virgin, the ax, the 
stake and other instruments of tor- 
ture. 

A remoter civilization, that of the 
Roman Empire, though it was bril- 
liant, and in some respects incom- 
parable, was spotty. Greco-Roman 
culture influenced only a narrow 
fringe around the Mediterranean 
Sea. All the rest of the world was 
barbarian, or worse. Our own an- 
cestors were, in the time of the 
Czsars, painted savages as fierce as 
the North American Indians of Co- 
lumbus’s Day. They were far less 
civilized than the uncouth and 
bloodthirsty chiefs whom we meet 
in Macbeth. 


UT nowadays culture is wide- 
spread. There is a softening of 
manners, a refinement of morals, 
and, most important, universal edu- 


cation. In both ancient and medie- 
val times the educated were a close 
corporation. Learning was a mo- 
nopoly. Only “clerks,” that is, 
clergy could read. The wisdom of 
the ages was locked up in rare and 
expensive scrolls or folios, indeci- 
pherable for the common people be- 
cause written in a dead language. 
But those dark ages have passed. 
Now everyone can read and conse- 
quently can think. Let us grant the 
moderns that little “consequently”; 
everyone can read and therefore can 
think. Transeat. 

And there is—O blessed feature 
of modern education—no censor- 
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ship. Books of all sorts, even those 
that were in former ages most 
recherché or taboo, are now dis- 
played upon tables and piled up on 
shelves in bookshops, or still more 
conveniently, in drug stores. Much 
jesting, by the way, 

is now current about Open Shop 
books in drugstores. for Books 
But when you come 

to think of it, what place could be 
more appropriate for many books 
than a drug store? Has not some 
thinker said “Reading is the opium 
of the Occident,” and is not reading 
used amongst us largely as a drug? 
Is not the brain benumbed with 
much reading about as effectively as 
with a narcotic? 

To-day as you are buying a box 
of pills or a cornplaster, your eye 
may catch a sign “Essays of Schop- 
enhauer, 75 cents,” or “The Plays 
of Ibsen. Complete $1.00.” If Ib- 
sen be caviar to the general, George 
Bernard Shaw, who acknowledges 
Ibsen as his master, will serve up the 
melancholy Scandinavian for you 
so spiced that you will scarcely be 
able to taste the poison of his pessi- 
mism. Again the appropriate sym- 
bolic drug store! You step up to the 
counter and get your castor oil dis- 
guised with sarsaparilla. Why not 
then the castor oil of Ibsen smoth- 
ered with the sarsaparilla of Shaw? 

Close by Ibsen you find “Nie- 
tzsche, 90 cents.” If Nietzsche tak- 
en straight is a bit strong, you can 
find Nietzscheanism a bit sugared 
—not too sweet at that—in a hun- 
dred popular moderns who have 
stolen the poor madman’s stuff. 
Jack London, for example, presents 
a fair sample of the superman in 
The Sea Wolf. And if the flapper or 
the tired business girl prefers 
talkies to printed fiction, she may 
painlessly absorb a little Nietzsche- 
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anism from the screen, getting a 
thrill from the lust and brutality of 
Wolf Larsen, and in the end shed- 
ding a sweet sad sentimental tear 
over the unhappy end of that brute. 


propane this is an age of univer- 
sal enlightenment. Even the 
boy who blacks your boots or runs 
the elevator will quote you Spinoza 
or John Stuart Mill. Of course he 
will not himself recognize the quo- 
tation. He got the 
idea from a tabloid 
editorial, printed 
perhaps on the very 
same page with the 
“funnies.” Why not 
on the same page? Are we not told 
by Amos-’n’-Andy enthusiasts that 
those tremendously popular black- 
face comedians are really philoso- 
phers? If Amos-’n’-Andy, why not 
Maggie and Jiggs, Toots and Casper, 
and Tillie the Toiler? Besides, if 
the funnies are not always philo- 
sophical, are not most philosophers 
funny? 

Every day in a paper that special- 
ly features the funnies, you have 
the supreme contemporary philoso- 
pher, Arthur Brisbane, interlarding 
his comments on the events of the 
day with Voltaireanism. For two 
cents you can get Voltaire—day aft- 
er day, in homeopathic doses. For 
fifty cents Haeckel solves you The 
Riddle of the Universe and for a 
dollar Mr. Durant will boil you 
down the wisdom of the world, from 
Socrates to Santayana in one at- 
tractive illustrated volume. And to 
think of the dark ages when the 
people were kept in ignorance by 
the clergy! 


He Who 

Runs (the 
Elevator) 
May Read 


ET us not imagine that intellec- 
tual enlightenment is the su- 
preme or only feature of modern 
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civilization. The greater blessing 
is still to be mentioned — moral 
emancipation. In the days of our 
fathers, society was 

ruled by the intoler- Our Moral 
able tyranny of Vic- Emancipation 
torian morality. 

Puritanism was the dominant mor- 
al force, a hard, grim theology, 
based on the dogma of hell-fire and 
brimstone. Men were enslaved with 
a curious superstition called “con- 
science,” or “the moral sense.” 
Conscience made cowards of them 
all—cowards and miserable 
wretches. They groaned over their 
sins, and scourged themselves for 
their moral delinquencies. But, 
came the deliverance! Darwin 
taught us that we are cousins to 
the beasts and hence essentially 
animals. Haeckel hammered home 
the corollary that there is no soul 
and hence no conscience, that reli- 
gion is a superstition and morality 
a mere matter of artificial restraint. 
Freud gave the coup de grace to the 
old morality, and indeed to all mo- 
rality, old or new, by demonstrat- 
ing that we are merely beasts—and 
uncommonly nasty beasts at that. 
In his recent book he inveighs more 
vigorously than ever against the 
“sense of guilt.” He thinks that 
happiness has been lost because 
civilization increases our sense of 
guilt. 

One of his admirers, the same en- 
thusiastic reviewer who calls him 
“the most influential mind,” Henry 
Hazlitt in The Nation, confesses 
that he cannot see that the “sense 
of guilt” has increased as civiliza- 
tion has progressed, and that there 
is even reason for believing the con- 
trary. And he adds “the represen- 
tation of conscience as a super-ego 
tyrannizing over the ego strikes me 
as equally dubious.” 
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S a matter of fact, it must be 

quite obvious to any historian 
of morals that conscience has be- 
come less tyrannous of late and that 
the sense of guilt has diminished 
enormously. Freud himself advo- 
cated “releasing the inhibitions.” 
Legitimately or illegitimately the 
ordinary reader of Freud has taken 
that phrase as a kind of philosoph- 
ical justification for the indulgence 
of passion. In consequence, men 
and women in appalling numbers 
have repudiated con- 
science. They tell 
us that with the new 
morality they feel 
free as a bird that 
has slipped the snare, or a jungle 
animal that has escaped the trap. 

No sin, no conscience, no respon- 
sibility, no punishment, no fear. So 
everyone is happy, as never before 
in human history. 


Everybody 
Free! 
And Happy? 


UT is everybody happy? Not so 
that you could observe it in the 
literature of the day. The author- 
itative exponents of modern 
thought are scarcely less pessimis- 
tic than the cynics of decadent 
Rome. The small fry in the world 
of modern fiction and philosophy 
may affect a superficial optimism, 
or more likely assume the blasé and 
nonchalant attitude which is a thin 
disguise for bitterness. But the 
masters make no pretense of happi- 
ness. Thomas Hardy, I dare say, is 
recognized as the greatest novelist 
in the English language in our day, 
perhaps in any day, and as every 
one knows, a more desperate out- 
look upon life than his could hardly 
be. In America, Theodore Dreiser 
seems, in spite of a most uncouth 
literary style, the outstanding 
spokesman of contemporary 
thought. 
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Close after Hardy and Dreiser as 
pessimists come Eugene O’Neill, 
Sherwood Anderson, James Joyce 
and a host of lesser writers. 
Amongst philosophers, we have a 
multitude of prophets of woe, not 
the least among them being H. G. 
Wells, in spite of his sporadic ef- 
forts to recapture 
his early brave opti- Contemporary 
mism. From time to Pessimism 
time a group of 
moderns make an attempt to sum- 
marize and systematize their phi- 
losophies of life. In Charles A. 
Beard’s Whither Mankind, for ex- 
ample, you will find discussion on 
all phases of human life, by such 
men as Havelock Ellis, Emil Lud- 
wig, James Harvey Robinson, John 
Dewey and others, but you will look 
in vain for an answer to the ques- 
tion in the title of the book, or for 
a little hopefulness. 

A serious and conscientious jour- 
nalist, Walter Lippmann, writes A 
Preface to Morals, in the first two 
parts of which he exposes the pre- 
vailing moral anarchy consequent 
upon the decline of religion. To- 
wards the end of the work, he 
makes an effort to be cheerful, but 
succeeds only in revealing his heart- 
sickness. “No true modern,” says 
one of the reviewers, “would dwell 
upon the decay of religion except as 
a minor prelude to the confusion 
that has been brought about in his 
soul.” 

Just at this moment, Bertrand 
Russell has caused a little flutter of 
speculation as to what he can pos- 
sibly mean by his latest volume The 
Conquest of Happiness, in which he 
sets forth (perhaps with his tongue 
in his cheek) the old-fashioned 
thesis that to be good is the surest 
way to be happy. That bouleverse- 
ment is as startling as if Mussolini 














should write an up-to-date Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. It is too good to 
be true, too sweet to be genuine. 
When Bertrand Russell is himself 
he writes, as he did in Mysticism and 
Logic, such a paragraph as this: 

“That Man is the product of 
causes which had no prevision of 
the end they were achieving; that 
his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; that no fire, 
no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an indi- 
vidual life beyond the grave; that 

all the labors of the 
What Could ages, all the devo- 
Be Sadder! tion, all the inspira- 

tion, all the noon- 
day brightness of human genius, 
are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system; and 
that the whole temple of Man’s 
achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins—all these things, if 
not quite beyond dispute, are yet 
so nearly certain that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to 
stand. Only within the scaffolding 
of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, 
can the soul’s habitation henceforth 
be safely built.” 

The intellectuals as a class cher- 
ish no hope of a solution of the rid- 
dle of the universe or any consider- 
able alleviation of the ills that flesh 
is heir to. They feel deeply what 
Miguel de Unamuno calls “The 
Tragic Sense of Life.” And for 
most of them, any hope of a happy 
ending of life or of the world is an 
illusion and a superstition. 


REUD, in the volume that has 
occasioned this discussion, ad- 
mits not less than a dozen times, 
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that he has no panacea for the Dis- 
contents of Civilization. But he 
does offer as a kind of palliative of 
human misery, an interest in sci- 
ence! Really that suggestion, is 
hopelessly naive. I had imagined 
that at this late date no philosopher 
could fail to admit the bankruptcy 
of science as a means to happiness. 
Indeed, Freud confesses it himself. 
He says: 

“In the last generations man has 
made extraordinary strides in 
knowledge of the natural sciences 
and technical application of them, 
and has established his dominion 
over nature in a way never before 
imagined. . . . But men are begin- 
ning to perceive that all this newly- 
won power over space and time, this 
conquest of the forces of nature, 
this fulfillment of age-old longings, 
has not increased the amount of 
pleasure they can obtain in life, has 
not made them feel any happier.” 

Inconsistently therefore, perhaps 
desperately, not knowing what else 
to say, he advocates recourse to “sci- 
ence” as a relief if not a cure for the 
ills that flesh is heir to. 


N a recent review of a book by 
Norman Douglas, Good-Bye to 
Western Culture, a milk-and-water 
version of Spengler’s The Decline of 
the West, occurs the sentence, “Sci- 
ence is a fratricidal weapon prac- 
tically beyond control.” The ex- 
pression is hardly too strong. Sci- 
ence may ruin our 
civilization. Lately I Will Science 
have seen in a news- Ruin Us? 
paper the old legend 
concerning Louis XIV. and a new 
instrument of warfare. Someone, it 
seems, had rediscovered something 
like the ancient Greek Fire. A test 
was arranged. It came off with 
amazing success. A flame was shot 
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across the water to one of a fleet of 
old hulks. From the first it flew to 
the second, and presently the entire 
fleet and the surface of the river 
were afire. The Commander-in- 
chief of the army was delighted. 
“Sire,” said he, “get me that fire and 
I will make you king of the uni- 
verse.” “I will never use it,” an- 
swered the King, “it would mean 
the end of humanity.” 

Is there to-day any king or presi- 
dent or dictator so magnanimous 
and humane that he could resist a 
similar temptation? The day may 
come when some ray, perhaps al- 
ready discovered, will be flashed 
like a radio wave from a hundred 
miles away, powerful enough to de- 
stroy instantaneously every build- 
ing in a great city and to kill every 
human being. A dream? A night- 
mare? Scarcely. Such an inven- 
tion is next in order, and quite in 
line with what has already been 
done by our much vaunted “modern 
science.” 

So when we unhappy mortals are 
told to look to science for our salva- 
tion, we must be permitted the stis- 
picion that on the contrary science 
may be our damnation. We ask for 
bread and they give us a death ray. 
We cry for God and one of their 
own dramatists tells us there is no 
God but Dynamo. 


THERS claim to see salvation in 
economic, or sociological, or 
political devices for the betterment 
of the race. They go in strong for 
constitutions, bills 
of rights, covenants, 
pacts, treaties, and 
the like. But after 
some hundreds of years of experi- 
ence with such expedients, wise 
men have grown distrustful of them, 
and weary of parliamentary ma- 


Salvation 
by Politics? 
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chinery in general. Just now we 
seem to be recoiling from democ- 
racy towards monarchy, such mon- 
archy as the world has never seen, 
monarchy in the etymological sense, 
the absolute rule of one, a dictator. 
In truth, the race vacillates be- 
tween King Snake and King Log, 
between Autocracy and Democracy. 

Almost every day a new book 
comes from the press lamenting 
the tyranny not of a king but of the 
mob. One of the latest is a spicy 
volume by Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
entitled sarcastically This Land of 
Liberty. His thesis seems to be that 
after 135 years of “Freedom,” we 
Americans are more enslaved than 
in the days before our Revolution. 
And that is no inane jest. 

Nor can we expect to be saved 
by dictators, political or financial. 
The Psalmist said long ago, “Put 
not your trust in princes.” He was 
a prince himself. He knew. In an- 
other equally autocratic age, some 
2,000 years later, Shakespeare per- 
mitted Wolsey to deliver an ever 
memorable homily upon that text. 
Modernizing the expression for 
our own times, I suppose the advice 
might well be, “Put not your trust 
in captains of high finance, or in 
the master minds of the business 
world. Put not your trust in diplo- 
mats. Above all put not your trust 
in politicians.” 

Capitalists and politicians can up- 
set society, but they cannot set it 
right side up again. They have 
proved only too well that they can 
produce a world war, but with all 
their devious wisdom they cannot 
produce either peace or prosperity. 
The war was over twelve years ago, 
but indeed it is not yet over, and 
will not be over in our time. After 
every big earthquake there comes a 
series of minor shocks. After a big 














war, stock collapses, depression, un- 
employment, revolutions galore. 
And the end is not yet. If science 
doesn’t some day blow us all into 
smithereens, politics and big busi- 
ness will do the job almost equally 
well. 


REUD, stumbling around in the 
darkness created by his own 
argument, hits upon the real cure 
for the Discontents of Civilization, 
but, as might be expected, he 
doesn’t recognize it and promptly 
rejects it. He says, “The idea of a 
purpose in life stands and falls with 
the religious system.” But the bare 
thought of religion produces a re- 
action of disgust, which he relieves 
by uttering a few contemptuous 
epithets. He hastens to explain 
that the man who believes in reli- 
gion is “like a paranoiac, substitut- 
ing a wish fulfillment for some as- 
pect of the world that is unbear- 
able.” And when the paranoia 
spreads, there results a mass delu- 
sion. 

Some one—Keyserling I think,— 
has said recently that the first sign 
of a wise man is that he does not 
argue. At least no wise man would 
argue over the proposition that re- 
ligion in the individual indicates 
paranoia, and that religion in the 
race is mass delusion. There are 
times when an epithet is appropri- 
ate instead of an argument, but I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with 
psychopathology to append the 
proper scientific name to a man 
who thinks himself sane and all the 
rest of the world paranoiac. 


fg tecony philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, far more profound than 
Freud, and likewise more dismally 
pessimistic, also stumbled upon a 
solution of the riddle of the woe of 
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the world, but like Freud, failed to 
see that he had hit upon a great 
truth. The prince of all pessimists 
considers Christianity a pessimistic 
philosophy because it is “a deterrent 
from the useless quest of earthly 
happiness.” 

There indeed is a flash of genu- 
ine wisdom—Christianity considers 
it folly to look for happiness here 


below. Conversatio nostra in ceelis 
est says St. Paul. 

Our hope, our end, The 

our aim, our inter- Christian 
est, allthat we think Philosophy 
of and all that we of Life 


really cherish is in 

heaven. And he admits point blank 
that if there be no other world we 
are “the most miserable of men.” 
St. Augustine, having gone through 
the mill, cries, “Why will ye still 
tread these steep and slimy paths? 
Ye are seeking for rest where no 
rest is to be found. Seek what ye 
seek, but it is not where ye seek it. 
Ye are seeking for a happy life in 
the land of death: it is not there.” 

Schopenhauer considers that a 
philosophy of pessimism. But para- 
doxically (Christianity is full of 
paradoxes) if we seek happiness 
not here but beyond, we find it here, 
whereas if we seek it here, we find 
it neither here nor beyond. 

Of course, Christianity has been 
both blamed and ridiculed for tell- 
ing us to expect happiness only be- 
yond the grave. The old-fashioned 
socialists, who pretended to be able 
to produce Utopia hic et nunc, or 
at least hic if not nunc, used to jest 
about the Church paying off its peo- 
ple with a check that can be cashed 
only after death. “You die before 
you get your pay,” they said. The 
metaphor is appropriate in the 
mouth of those who think in terms 
of cash, and checks and payment. 
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But it would be interesting to know 
just where and when the economic 
determinists expect to cash their 
checks for happiness. They seem 
to forget that the human race has 
been experimenting a long while in 
the attempt to be happy. St. Paul 
reports that men in his day were 
miserable, and “without hope” be- 
cause “without God.” And in our 
day all the exponents of modern 
thought testify to the same effect. 
Where there is no God, there is no 
hope, and where there is no hope 
there is no happiness. The hap- 
piest people in the world are those 
who live where Christianity is 
strongest and least alloyed with 
worldly wisdom. But if these same 
happy people changed their philos- 
ophy, became worldly and sought 
their joy here on earth, happiness 
would slip out of their grasp. He 
that seeketh it, loseth it, and he that 
loseth it findeth it. Of course it is 
too much to expect that the wise 
ones should understand that enig- 
ma. Understanding is reserved for 
the little ones. 


O those who have no God and no 
heaven, try to persuade them- 
selves that they can make a heaven 


right here. Good luck to them, but 
we know they are doomed to the 
same disappointment that has 
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dogged the efforts of irreligious men 
in all ages. We who have some lit- 
tle faith of our own—faith in God 
and in a future life—cannot meas- 
ure up to the faith of the unbeliev- 
ers. They say they expect justice, 
right, equality, pure politics, honest 
finance, an incorrupt judiciary and 
other blessings, here in this world. 
Presumably also they expect unbro- 
ken prosperity. From time to time 
we see in the papers that it is Mr. 
Hoover’s ambition to “abolish pov- 
erty.” I should hesitate to believe 
that he himself ever said so. I can- 
not say that I think him phenom- 
enally wise, but it would be impos- 
sible to think him fool enough to 
expect the abolition of poverty. 
King Canute, of the legend, would 
be a paragon of wisdom beside the 
man who should command the sea 
of poverty and injustice and unhap- 
piness never to rise. 

I fear therefore that Freud will 
not be able to understand, still less 
to abolish the “Discontents of Civi- 
lization,” and that Bertrand Rus- 
sell will fight in vain for the “Con- 
quest of Happiness.” There is no 
true philosophy of life except the 
one of which Schopenhauer had a 
momentary glimpse when he said, 
“Christianity is a deterrent from 
the useless quest of earthly happi- 
ness.” 





Recent 


Wars AND Rumors or WARS 


Tue world has grown accustomed 
to the civil war in China. Intermit- 
tently it has been going on for more 
than four years. Seven months of 
this year have been filled with ma- 
neuvering and fighting, but early in 
October the warfare practically 
ended with the Nanking Govern- 
ment victorious; most of the op- 
posing forces have either withdrawn 
or have been absorbed by the Gov- 
ernment armies. Nanking has now 
turned to the work of suppressing 
the Communist and bandit groups. 

Meanwhile, however, revolutions 
had been breaking out in other parts 
of the world, notably in South 
America. In August President Le- 
guia of Peru was forced to flee from 
the country, and later, when appre- 
hended, was imprisoned on an is- 
land in Callao harbor to await trial 
for his alleged misrule during eleven 
years in office. A Provisional Gov- 
ernment was set up with Col. San- 
chez Cerro at its head. Early in the 
following month a more serious 
revolution overturned the Govern- 
ment of Argentine; several people 
were killed and many wounded in 
the disturbances in Buenos Aires. 
Here, too, the deposed president, 
Hipolito Irigoyen, was imprisoned. 
General José Uriburu was declared 
president with the complete support 
of the army and navy; his Govern- 
ment was soon recognized by most 
of the nations of the world. In 
September also, an incipient revolt 
was put down in Chili and martial 
law was declared in Bolivia because 
of unrest throughout that country. 

A political crisis in Cuba during 


Events 


the first days of October caused the 
Cuban Congress to authorize Presi- 
dent Machado to suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees. At the same time 
the largest country in South Amer- 
ica was torn by a revolution which 
is still in progress as these notes are 
written. It started in the southern 
states of Brazil and there were many 
indications that the rebellion had 
been long planned. Its direct object 
was to prevent the inauguration of 
the newly elected President, Dr. 
Julio Prestes, and the overthrow of 
the present incumbent of the office, 
Washington Luiz, and the dissolv- 
ing of Congress. The charge by the 
revolutionists is that President Luiz 
used all the resources of the coun- 
try including the army to insure the 
election of his successor. 

Nor was Europe free from wars 
and threats of war. The eleventh 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
closed on October 4th “in an atmos- 
phere of gloom,” to quote the New 
York Times, “deeper than that in 
which it started a month ago—deep- 
er than officials who have been here 
since the League’s creation, say 
they have ever seen.” This was due 
to the decided unrest in various 
European countries arising largely, 
though not entirely, from the eco- 
nomic depression. There had been 
serious riots in the southeastern 
provinces of Poland. President 
Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia made a 
speech on revising the frontier be- 
tween his country and Hungary 
which excited apprehension in both 
Hungary and Poland. The Finance 
Minister of Bulgaria, speaking be- 
fore the League in behalf of the 
agrarian countries of Eastern Eu- 
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rope said the conditions in these 
countries were getting definitely 
critical and he feared political un- 
rest because they had lost hope of 
finding any remedy for the grain 
crisis. On the other hand, Premier 
Mussolini made an_ optimistic 
speech before the National Council 
of Corporations in Rome, in which 
he said, “Italy has done, is doing 
and will do everything possible to 
avoid war,” though he warned his 
audience that it would require three 
years for prosperity to return. 
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LABOR CONVENTION IN BOSTON 


PRESIDENT Hoover addressed the 
American Federation of Labor hold- 
ing its fiftieth annual Convention in 
Boston in October and laid stress 
upon the codperation shown be- 


tween capital and labor during the 


recent months of depression. He 
pointed out that public works and 
construction work by railways and 
utilities during the past eight 
months exceeded by five hundred 
million dollars the amount spent in 
the same period of 1929. It was 
also significant of good feeling, the 
President said, that there had been 
so few industrial disputes, strikes 
and lock-outs, as compared with 
the last time the country passed 
through a similar economic depres- 
sion. 

The Federation drew up a pro- 
gram of nine points for delibera- 
tion by the delegates during the 
Convention. They embraced the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Creation of a national system 
of Federal and State employment 
exchanges where the jobless may 
register. 

2. Assembling of comprehensive 
statistics on employment and un- 
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employment by Federal and State 
authorities to serve as the basis for 
constructive planning. 

3. Reduction in the hours of la- 
bor and the introduction of the five- 
day week. 

4. Formation of a national eco- 
nomic council to set up machinery 
for achieving economic equilibrium 
through the stabilization of indus- 
try. 

5. Data on methods of regulariz- 
ing production to be made available 
through statistics gathered by the 
various Federal departments, State 
and municipal governments. Unions 
and trade associations should gath- 
er similar material which should be 
coérdinated with that collected by 
its government agencies. 

6. Public works should be speed- 
ed up. 

7. A system of vocational train- 
ing and retraining must be a part of 
the general unemployment plan. 

8. Recommendation that Presi- 
dent Hoover be asked to arrange for 
a special study of technological un- 
employment and related problems. 

9. Recommendation that the leg- 
islative council be empowered to 
study all proposed plans of unem- 
ployment relief. 

In the course of the following 
days many other questions were 
discussed and acted upon. The 
delegates disapproved of any system 
of compulsory job insurance, and 
they also refused to go on record as 
favoring repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, though they did advo- 
cate legalizing the manufacture and 
sale of 2.75 beer. On October 15th, 
William Green, President of the 
Federation, called upon industrial 
and financial leaders to find a solu- 
tion to the recurrent periods of de- 
pression and unemployment, or 
else, he said, our present social or- 














der could not be maintained. To 
meet the immediate problem of un- 
employment the executive council 
of the Federation was instructed to 
call upon President Hoover to ap- 
point a commission which could 
recommend measures to be put into 
effect at once. 

Whether in response to this de- 
cision of the Federation or not, the 
President did appoint a “Cabinet 
Committee,” and outlined to them 
the directions in which relief could 
be found; first, in codperation with 
governors and employment organi- 
zations of States and local com- 
munities; second, in development of 
methods with national industries, 
and third, in direct Federal em- 
ployment in public works. The 
members of the Committee are: 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, Chairman; Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Secretary of War; 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor; Eugene Meyer, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior. Previous to this 
move of the President’s, a group of 
wealthy business men in New York 
organized a committee and guaran- 
teed to contribute $150,000 a week 
to pay pages for work in the parks 
and other non-profit-making insti- 
tutions. 


-— 
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AFTERMATH OF THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE 


THE pronouncement of the Lam- 
beth Conference on Birth Control 
has gravely disturbed many of the 
clergy and laity of the Anglican 
Church both in England and in this 
country. The Universe (London), 
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quotes a comment from a clergy- 
man of that Church: “It will drive 
out of our communion,” he says, 
“many of the ‘extreme school’ who 
believe that fundamental moral 
laws, like doctrine, come from God 
and cannot be revised by men... . 
It will quiet the consciences of 
some who already, with doubtful 
conscience, practise a vice... . It 
will encourage to the practise of a 
vice some who till now have had 
the strength to hold out against 
temptation.” The paper goes on to 
report that “the agitation in Angli- 
can circles have resulted in 160 new 
members joining the League of Na- 
tional Life, which exists to combat 
the evils in question” (Oct. 3d, p. 
12). 

The Right Rev. Thomas J. Gar- 
land, Bishop of Pennsylvania, upon 
his return to this country in Sep- 
tember, expressed deep regret, ac- 
cording to The Living Church (Oct. 
4th, p. 784), that the Lambeth Con- 
ference should have devoted any 
time to the discussion of birth con- 
trol, let alone pass a resolution on 
the matter. He believed that such 
discussion was entirely out of place 
and that the time would have been 
spent to better advantage in the 
further study of problems such as 
Church union. 

The longest protest was an open 
letter to the Bishop of Monmouth, 
President of the next Church Con- 
gress soon to be held at Newport, 
England, signed by eleven clergy- 
men, two of whom were Americans. 
The letter appeared in The London 
Sunday Observer of Sept. 21st, and 
was as follows: 

“My Lord Bishop,—Whereas in 
the wording of the Lambeth Report 
a majority of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion seem to have 
given their countenance to methods 
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of ‘Birth Control,’ which have been 
recognised hitherto everywhere 
among Christians as constituting 
grievous sin—methods which have 
so far been repudiated unreservedly 
by the Communion to which we 
belong, and to which the rest of the 
Church in the West neither gives 
nor ever can give its sanction—we 
venture respectfully to express a 
hope that some opportunity may be 
afforded members of the forthcom- 
ing Church Congress in Newport of 
repudiating a suggestion, which, 
over and beyond the immediate 
evil consequences, will serve only to 
widen the breach between ourselves 
and the many millions of our fel- 
low Christians throughout the 
world. 

“The matter is pressing, because 
at any moment our penitents may 
be asking for direction, and because 
we as priests can only denounce 
such practices as mortal sins. 

“In saying this we are not un- 
mindful of the conditions under 
which many of our poorer brethren 
have to live and of the call there is 
to all of us to promote every pos- 
sible improvement in these condi- 
tions. But even here there is, we 
think, no evidence to show that our 
richer brethren on the whole are 
any better, morally speaking, than 
those less fortunate than them- 
selves; while the ignorance on the 
entire subject of holy matrimony 
has, we are sure, much to answer 
for. 

“There are, no doubt, thousands 
of others who feel with ourselves; 
and if we alone are taking this step 
to-day, it is because the interval be- 
tween now and the meeting of the 
Congress is so short, and because 
the conference at which this letter 
was drawn up afforded an opportu- 
nity, which your Lordship’s own 
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letter to the Press seemed to sug- 
gest, of saying out respectfully, but 
plainly, what we know is passing in 
sO many minds; and because, un- 
less protests of this kind are forth- 
coming, we are confident that many 
will feel constrained, as a matter of 
duty, to withdraw from the Angli- 
can Communion. 
A. N. ACHESON, Down Ampney, 
Glos. 
T. Bowyer CAMPBELL (Diocese 
of Maryland). 
S. M. Harris, Egmanton, Notts. 
B. E. Jospin, St. Saviour’s, Hox- 
ton. 
SPENCER JONES, 
Marsh, Glos. 
W. B. Monanan, St. Swithun’s, 
Worcester. 
R. R. Natrrass, St. Margaret’s, 
Liverpool. 
J. C. Orr, Whitwell, 
Wight, 
H. K. Prerce (Diocese of New 
York). 
P. J. SHaw, All Saints’, York. 
Rocer WopeEnHousE, St. Paul’s, 
Oxford. 


Moreton-in- 
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CatTuotic Lay ACTIVITIES 


THREE important conferences 
took place since the end of Septem- 
ber in various parts of the country 
which gave expression to the reli- 
gious and social activities of organ- 
izations of Catholic men and wom- 
en functioning in the United States. 
The National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities held its sixteenth 
meeting in Washington, September 
28th-October 2d. Mr. William L. 
Igoe of St. Louis, former member of 
the House of Representatives, was 
elected President to succeed Mr. 
Thomas F. Farrell, K.S.G., who had 
been president for two terms. The 











National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en held its tenth convention in Den- 
ver, Colo., at the same time. Sev- 
eral members of the Hierarchy at- 
tended its sessions. “The Menace 
of Birth Control,” was one of the 
subjects to which the convention 
gave considerable attention. Nearly 
all the officers of the Council were 
reélected, including its efficient 
president, Miss Mary G. Hawks of 
Summit, N. J. The National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men met in Kansas 
City, October 19th-21st. Six Per- 
manent Committees were formed: 
“On Organization and Develop- 
ment,” “On Crime and Disregard of 
Law,” “On Practical Apologetics,” 
“On Industrial Problems,” “On 
Catholic Education,” and “On the 
Catholic Press.” The Catholic Radio 
Hour every Sunday evening is spon- 
sored by the Men’s Council. 
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WEDDING OF KING BorIS AND 
PRINCESS GIOVANNA 


AFTER many contradictory asser- 
tions about the arrangements for 
the marriage of the King of Bulgaria 
and the daughter of the King of 
Italy, the wedding took place in the 
Basilica of St. Francis at Assisi, on 
October 25th, according to the ordi- 
nary rules of the Catholic Church 
for a “mixed” marriage. King 
Boris was baptized a Roman Cath- 
olic, but his father, King Ferdi- 
nand, also a Roman Catholic, trans- 
ferred his son’s allegiance to the 
Greek Orthodox Church for political 
Princess Giovanna, of 


reasons. 
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course, is a Roman Catholic. There- 
fore a dispensation was necessary 
before the marriage could take 
place. One of the essential condi- 
tions for this dispensation is that 
the parties to the marriage promise 
that all children born of the mar- 
riage be baptized and educated in 
the Catholic Church. This promise 
was made by the King and the Prin- 
cess, though the Bulgarian Consti- 
tution at present requires that the 
ruler of the country be a member of 
the Orthodox Church. 
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DEATH OF EMINENT CATHOLIC 
PHYSICIST 


AFTER an illness dating from 
last spring, Dr. Daniel William 
Shea, Professor of Physics at the 
Catholic University of America, died 
at his home in New Hampshire on 
October 17th. He had held his post 
at the University for thirty-five 
years and was nearing his seventy- 
first birthday. Dr. Shea was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H. He was of 
the class of 1886 of Harvard, and 
two years later won a Master’s de- 
gree there. He returned to his Alma 
Mater as an assistant in physics 
after he had taken his Doctorate in 
Philosophy at Friedrich Wilhelm 
University in Berlin. Later he was 
Professor of Physics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois till he came to Wash- 
ington in 1895. In addition to his 
interest in science, Dr. Shea also 
served one term in his State Legis- 
lature. He was buried in the city 
of his birth. May he rest in peace. 









Our Contributors 


SUCCESSFUL as WILLIAM THOMAS 
Watsn (“What Does ‘Modern’ 
Mean?”) has been as poet and es- 
sayist, the imminent publication of 
his first book, Isabella of Spain, is 
going to establish him as a serious 
historian, able to make of his his- 
tory, high literature. We recom- 
mend it to our readers as an in- 
tensely and dramatically interesting 
romance which remains none the 
less, history. 


CarRROLL K. MicHENeER (“An Idyl 
of Antofagasta”), Managing Editor 
of The Northeastern Miller, a mill- 
ing trade journal published in Min- 
neapolis, has been an occasional 


contributor of articles to our pages. 
Now he appears in the field of fic- 
tion. His story is probably reminis- 
cent of three and a half years he 
himself spent free lancing around 
the world some fifteen years ago. 
He writes for many current publi- 
cations. 


Witn “Poor Kathleen” by Epitu 
B. SPAULDING, we introduce a new 
poet to our readers, one who, not- 
withstanding the decided Celtic 
quality of her verse, has never been 
in Ireland, but who has had unusual 
opportunities for acquaintance with 
Scottish and Irish people. She still 
resides on the Michigan farm at 
Eaton Rapids on which she was 
born and devotes much of her time 
to writing, preoccupied since col- 
lege days with Celtic literature. 
Her work has been published by 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McClure’s, etc. 


Leo Francis Stock, Px.D., LL.D. 
(“An American Consul Joins the 
Papal Zouaves”), is President of 
the American Catholic Historical 
Association, co-editor of the Cath- 
olic Historical Review, Associate 
Professor of American History at 
the Catholic University, member of 
the staff of the Department of His- 
torical Research, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, and the author 
of Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments Respecting 
North America, three volumes of 
which are now completed. This 
article is to be included in a volume 
nearing completion, on the diplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and the Papal States, parts 
of which have already appeared in 
America, Current History, the Cath- 
olic Historical Review and the Sun- 
day press. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (Mrs. LEo P. 
Har.Low (“Emily Dickinson”), well- 
known poet, though a native of 
Philadelphia, has been a resident of 
Alexandria, Va., since her marriage 
ten years ago. She is the editor of 
Carillon, a quarterly devoted to the 
publication of verse, a member of 
the Poetry Society of Virginia, the 
Overseas League and the League of 
American Penwomen. Mrs. Har- 
low has published two volumes of 
poetry, The Divine Image and The 
Veiled Door. 


AN always interesting writer is 
MICHAEL MoNnAHAN (“A Gesture of 
Vesuvius”), who has given us sev- 
eral articles, like the present one, 











reminiscent of his Italian travels. 
His literary labors have been some- 
what impeded of late by ill health, 
but he is planning another book, 
which we trust will soon be ready 
for publication. 


KATHERINE Brétcy (“The Legend 
of the Holy Grail.” Part II.) com- 
pletes her interesting study of the 
Sangreal begun last month. Miss 
Brégy is publishing another book 
next month, a volume of her poems, 
which we are sure will meet with 
the same appreciation accorded 
her earlier volumes of literary criti- 
cism. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE SMITH (“The 
Cure”) gives us a perfect commen- 
tary upon a prevalent and very nox- 
ious modern superstition. The au- 
thor is an Englishwoman, resident 
in New York for the last fourteen 
years, during which she has been 
teaching in private schools. She 
has recently opened a small school 
of her own. Mrs. Smith is an Anglo- 
Catholic and has been an occasional 
contributor to the American Church 
Monthly, Holy Cross Magazine, etc., 
as well as to English periodicals be- 
fore coming to this country. 


Our readers will be glad to hear 
again from FatHer F. JOSEPH 
KELLY, Pu.D., Mus.D. (“Milton and 
Dante”), for many years Professor 
of Gregorian Chant and Organist of 
the Sacred Heart Seminary, De- 
troit. Father Kelly is a contributor 
to the leading Catholic and musical 
journals in the United States, 
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Mrs. Mary Carey McAvoy (“Cath- 
olic Origins in Massachusetts”), 
whom we introduced to our readers 
with a story, “Greater than Our- 
selves” in our July number, now 
gives us something in a more seri- 
ous vein. Her article is the result 
of many weeks of research, and her 
facts are taken from the writings 
and records of the Puritans them- 
selves. 


Born and reared in Janesville, 
Wis., ConsTANCE EpGerTon (“The 
Girl Who Did Not Grow Up”) was 
a teacher, welfare worker, a cate- 
chist in New Mexico and a resident 
of the Paulist Settlement House in 
Chicago before she gave up all other 
work to devote herself to writing, 
the work of her predilection. After 
ten years, she has again returned to 
her teaching and is on the faculty 
of the St. George School for Girls in 
Chicago. 


Rev. JACQUES DE BIVORT DE LA 
SaupbEE, S.J. (“The Problem of An- 
glo-Roman Union”), is a new con- 
tributor from Belgium writing on a 
subject of much interest. He is a 
descendant of the Count de Saulles 
who accompanied Marshal Count de 
Rochambeau to America. He en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1918, 
taught for several years in the Jes- 
uit College at Toulouse and made 
his theological studies at Enghien 
in Belgium. He has written for 
French periodicals, notably Le 
Correspondant, wherein he has pub- 
lished several articles on the Angli- 
can question. 
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Portrait of the Artist as American. By Matthew Josephson.—Emerson the 
Enraptured Yankee. By Regis Michaud.—Three Masters. By Stephen Zweig.— 
The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J.— 
A History of Europe. By Bede Jarrett, O.P.—Malta of the Knights. By Elizabeth 
W. Schermerhorn.—The Canterbury Tales. Translated into Modern English 
Verse by Frank Ernest Hill.—The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. By 
Florence Emily Hardy.—The Life of Bishop Hedley. By J. Anselm Wilson, O.S.B. 
—Charlemagne. By Charles E. Russell.—Essays in Satire, Caliban in Grub Street. 


By Ronald A. Knox.—Art and Scholasticism. By Jacques Maritain.—The Saint. 


By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


Portrait of the Artist as American. 
By Matthew Josephson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

Emerson the Enraptured Yankee. 
By Regis Michaud. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

Three Masters. By Stephen Zweig. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Josephson’s thesis, which is 
reminiscent of Lewis Mumford and 
Van Wyck Brooks is this: the art- 
ist in America has been compelled 
either to flee from our raucous and 
deadening industrialism or surren- 
der his integrity to it. The author 
makes out a striking case by pre- 
senting in vivid fashion the story of 
America’s literary expatriates dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Chief among these “disin- 
herited” was Henry James, and 
among the lesser lights were Whis- 
tler, Henry Adams, Ambrose Bierce, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and Stephen Crane. 
Clemens and Howells declined exile 
and their art virtually perished. 

For those with the seeing eye it is 
not hard to realize that in an era 
symbolized by shrieking sirens, 
clanking wheels, screaming adver- 
tisements, nude choruses, debauched 
politics, and racketeering, the gen- 
uine literary artist should stifle. 


But in his eagerness to strengthen 
his thesis Mr. Josephson claims too 
much for his expatriates. Is Henry 
James the greatest of American 
novelists? Was Ambrose Bierce’s 
withheld due as rich as Mr. Joseph- 
son believes? Was Stephen Crane 
“aside from Henry James and 
Bierce” the “most naturally gifted 
writer of prose who had appeared 
in the second half of the century?” 
As for Lafcadio Hearn (“Paddy” in 
his Ushaw days) one can hardly call 
him an “American” and of course he 
was never “oppressed by the Jes- 
uits” in his school days. In his ma- 
ture years Hearn wrote: “Much of 
the ecclesiastical education is found- 
ed on the best experience of man un- 
der civilization; and I understand 
lots of things I used to think super- 
stitious bosh, and now think solid 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Josephson’s conclusion of the 
whole matter is that despite our 
hardness, our speed, our hysteria, 
our “force disassociated from intel- 
ligence,” the American scene must 
be faced by our artists (even the 
expatriates) with “hopes and de- 
mands.” Seemingly inevitable are 
a recoil, a slowing up of our furi- 
ous tempo of living, and a Human- 
istic revival which will inspire the 
artist not to abandon but to domi- 








nate his milieu by transforming it 
to his purpose. 

In taking up Emerson one finds a 
literary—though not a creative— 
artist, the latter half of whose life 
was passed in the period from 
which Henry James sought refuge 
in the Old World. But though 
Emerson saw the rising tide of in- 
dustrialism he was too unworldly, 
too preoccupied with nature, beauty, 
the oversoul, compensation, to be 
troubled by its increasing roar. 

M. Michaud is saturated with 
Emerson; he carried the Essays in 
his knapsack during the war, and 
reverently followed the sage’s foot- 
steps about Concord. He has af- 
fectionate understanding, abound- 
ing verve, and typical French lu- 
cidity which refuses to be quenched 
by Emerson’s transcendentalism, 
his contradictions, his limited sym- 
pathies, and his inconsequences of 
thought and style. M. Michaud has 
brilliantly conveyed Emerson’s 
American background, has (except 
for Thoreau) convincingly por- 
trayed his intimate friends, and has 
treated with especial charm the 
long and intimate friendship be- 
tween the sage of Concord and his 
“brother” of Chelsea, Carlyle. M. 
Michaud’s style is oddly at variance 
with the serene and leisurely Emer- 
son, for it is a sharp staccato which 
eventually wearies the reader. 

We turn now from M. Michaud 
the Frenchman writing on an Amer- 
ican, to Stefan Zweig, the Austrian 
who gives us critical studies of the 
“three greatest novelists of the 
nineteenth century,” the French 


Balzac, the English Dickens, and 
the Russian Dostoievsky. 

As a lad Balzac dreamed of con- 
quering the world, like Napoleon; 
as a writer he seems to grasp the 
whole of life in his two hands. 


His 
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absorption in his work was a mono- 
mania; his knowledge, encyclope- 
dic; his will, indomitable. Swamped 
by debts he makes money the pivot 
of virtually all his novels and finds 
a vicarious delight in building up 
the fortunes of his characters. His 
Comédie Humaine was colossal even 
though forty contemplated novels 
were never written and with the in- 
fallibility of genius it reflects the 
color, the stir, the infinite variety of 
life. 

To Zweig, Dickens was the em- 
bodiment of the English tradition; 
the artist in him never played 
traitor to the Englishman. “His 
achievement is the unconscious ex- 
pression of his country’s aspirations 
metamorphosed into art.” He was 
“the citizen of a prudish, comfort- 
able, well-ordered state” and “his 
wonderful imagination was chained 
by the feet to the rock of success.” 
He should have made his genius a 
trumpet blast to awaken England 
from her complacency in the face 
of wretched social conditions, but 
his objective for his characters was 
not a crown of wild olive but a 
pretty wife and a trim suburban 
cottage with a garden and flower- 
like children. Wherein, then, did 
Dickens’s great achievement con- 
sist, asks the critic. Zweig an- 
swers: “He discovered the roman- 
tic element that lay perdu in the 
bourgeoisie; he unveiled the poetry 
that was ambushed in the prosaic.” 

More than half Mr. Zweig’s book 
is devoted to an interpretative criti- 
cism of Dostoievsky, and in praise 
of his idol he becomes lyric. There 
was something volcanic, demoniac 
in this Russian who spent four 
years of exile in Siberia, who wan- 
dered about Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, living in odd corners, strug- 
gling against starvation, and writ- 
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ing masterpieces. At times he was 
the victim of epileptic seizures 
which were preceded by moments 
of ecstasy and followed by a devas- 
tating exhaustion of brain and 
body. He reveled in suffering, 
reeled through life as between 
heaven and hell, and in his books 
created that bizarre world and those 
amazing characters which we find 
in Crime and Punishment, The 
Brothers Karamazov and The Idiot. 
In Zweig’s judgment Dostoievsky’s 
great achievement was to have 
pushed the frontiers of psychology 
farther into the unknown than any 
other writer except Shakespeare. 
This is a singularly brilliant study 
despite needless repetitions, occa- 
sional contradictions, and questions 
provoked but left unanswered. One 
who resists Zweig’s spell however 
may still doubt that this sublime 
madman surpassed either Tolstoy 
or Turgenev and may still believe 
that the final proof of loftiest genius 
is not found in the dizzy gyrations 
between high heaven and nether- 
most hell that marked Dostoievsky 
but in the transcendent sanity that 
marked Shakespeare. 3.3.8 


The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By Most Rev. Alban Good- 
ier, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. 2 vols. $7.50. 

No book by Archbishop Goodier, 
least of all this his masterpiece, 
should be missed by the devout. 
During his long life as a religious 
and as a Bishop he has written 
many short articles and several 
small volumes on spiritual topics 
and on the Personality of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Each one has re- 
vealed a love and understanding of 
Our Savior not unlike that which 
St. John, St. Paul, and St. Bernard 
enjoyed, a personal attachment 
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which is warm and appealing, an 
understanding born of meditation 
and imitation. To show forth Jesus 
Christ as He looked to the blind 
Jews, to the half-seeing disciples, 
and then to the wide-opened eyes of 
Peter and John; to reveal Him as 
more than the “Model of Manhood,” 
as Deity Incarnate; to contemplate 
His journeys, His miracles; to com- 
pare His doings and sayings with Old 
Testament prophecies; to describe 
the majesty and the nearness which 
cannot be defined; to feel the in- 
adequacy of praise, and yet to chant 
what cannot be repressed—this is 
the aim and spirit of these two large 
beautifully written volumes. The 
author does not address the pro- 
fessor or the rationalist critic; he 
does not argue about Scripture texts 
or so dilate upon the history, geog- 
raphy, climate, political and eco- 
nomic conditions of Palestine as to 
lose sight of the Figure who ex- 
plains Scripture and gives signifi- 
cance to that tiny land. He accepts 
the Douay text as reliable, and uti- 
lizes when useful the findings of 
scholars. But he keeps always in 
the forefront the appealing, domi- 
nating Christ, from whose Presence 
one must run, if he is not to adore 
and love. Religious, familiar with 
Didon and Meschler, will find Arch- 
bishop Goodier equal, if not supe- 
rior, tothem. For community read- 
ing and for private meditation, he 
has provided a manual full of 
charm, spiritual insight and inspi- 
ration. F. P. L. 


A History of Europe. By Bede Jar- 


rett, O.P. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $3.75. 

The reader who does not know 
that nothing dull or banal ever 
comes from the lips or the pen 
of the gifted Provincial of the Eng- 











lish Dominicans might hesitate be- 
fore embarking on a volume which 
the author in his preface tells us is 
“primarily intended for students” 
and is designed to help them “in 
examination work.” That the writ- 
er has succeeded in producing such 
a book and yet has been able to 
make of it a volume which that ubi- 
quitous person, “the general read- 
er,” can peruse with enjoyment, is 
a remarkable achievement. Father 
Jarrett’s story of Europe from the 
earliest times to our own day should 
certainly be read through by every 
Catholic who is capable of assimi- 
lating a clear and simple presenta- 
tion of his Faith in its relations 
with the secular history of our civi- 
lization. 

In one respect the students for 
whom the book was written must be 
prepared to contribute their share 
of intelligent codperation with their 
author. Father Jarrett divides his 
matter philosophically rather than 
chronologically, and the reader us- 
ing the book for systematic study 
purposes would do well to compile 
his own table of chronological se- 
quence as he proceeds, a task which 
ought to add to the enjoyment of 
the reading. A number of very 
clear maps, in the end pages of the 
volume and in the body of the text, 
will be of much service to students. 

In a history covering so large a 
field it would be strange were there 
no points on which even another 
Catholic could question certain of 
the author’s positions. For instance, 
some readers, especially if they be 
earnest disciples of Mr. Belloc, may 
differ somewhat in their estimate of 
Queen Elizabeth’s character. Fa- 
ther Jarrett appears to give her 
credit for much more decision of 
judgment and strength of will 
and thereby minimizes the power of 
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her attendant oligarchy—than has 
been done by a certain number of 
recent writers on her reign. Some 
expressions in the account of the 
early days of the Society of Jesus in 
the section on the Counter-Refor- 
mation appear to need qualification. 
Only in a spiritual sense could the 
Order, even in its early days, be de- 
scribed as “a crusading order 
against the Mohammedans.” And 
one may venture to question the 
complete accuracy of the categories 
which present the teaching of The 
Spiritual Exercises, the Society’s 
most authentic exposition of its 
spiritual doctrine from the very be- 
ginning, as “self-concerned,” in 
contradistinction to “the new mys- 
ticism of S. Teresa and S. John of 
the Cross.” The book of the Ezer- 
cises does contain much guidance 
in examination of conscience and 
self-discipline, but a body of spir- 
itual teaching which also includes 
“The Kingdom of Christ” and “The 
Two Standards” is inadequately 
characterized as “self-concerned,” 
—salva reverentia. 

The handling of the modern pe- 
riod in European history, particu- 
larly the section entitled “The Vic- 
torian Compromise,” has been done 
with unusual clearness and a re- 
markable power of compression. 
The sections dealing with Near 
Eastern affairs, the World War, and 
Ireland will be a godsend to readers 
dismayed by the complexity and 
the volume of literature on these 
subjects. G. D. M. 


Malta of the Knights. By Elizabeth 
W. Schermerhorn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50. 
This study of the Knights of St. 

John of Jerusalem is a solid contri- 

bution in popular style to the litera- 

ture on the Knights Hospitalers, of 
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which—for historically pathetic rea- 
sons—too little exists in English. 
Monks devoted to the confusion of 
Islam and the nursing of the sick 
whom in humility they called “Sei- 
gneurs Malades,” such is not the 
history of the Knights since they 
reached Malta, although they were 
yet to add the Siege, numberless 
sea-fights, Candia and Lepanto, to 
their laurels. Malta of the Knights 
through no fault of the author’s suf- 
fers from foreshortened perspective, 
from starting at the sixteenth cen- 
tury a story which began in the 
twelfth. But if we remember and 
contrast the ideas implied in the 
above description of the Order with 
the ideas that: supplanted them, 
then, in this book, we have an in- 
valuable study of the Renaissance 
as well as of the Knights, for Malta, 
in its history and monuments, is a 
microcosm in which one may view 
the whole structure and movement 
of the period. Individually, her 
Knights contributed much to the 
rising sciences of navigation and ex- 
ploration as well as to statesman- 
ship and the patronage of the arts; 
the very size of her forts bespeaks 
that preoccupation with the thought 
of Islam, that fear outliving its cor- 
responding peril, which, as much as 
internal corruption, furnished an 
opportunity for the treachery of the 
Reformation; her palaces are mas- 
terpieces of architecture and monu- 
ments indeed to their period, for 
they were built by the same Grand 
Masters who forced the Chapter 
General into desuetude and grafted 
the hollow reed of absolutism on 
the gnarled root of what had been a 
medieval parliament; the endless 
intrigues, squabbles of Grand Mas- 
ters, the Bishops of Malta, and Pa- 
pal Inquisitors are a very pattern 
of the triangular situation at any 
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European Court of those days and, 
incidentally, an astonishingly apt 
object lesson for Lord Strickland in 
Malta to-day! 

Finally, in an empty formalism 
unconcerned with the essential 
spirit but meticulous about cere- 
monial and titular details we have 
a not unjust burlesque on the eight- 
eenth century,—a sort of corpse in 
point lace. The Republican Revo- 
lution swept the Foundation in Mal- 
ta into the bone-heap, but the Or- 
der has survived in attenuated form 
to furnish an Ambulance Company 
in the Great War and to support 
hospitals to-day. Few institutions 
have so ancient or glorious a his- 
tory. No doubt in this idea of a 
return to original ideals lies its fu- 
ture hope,—and perhaps our own. 

The author of Benjamin Constant 
and The Seven Strings of the Lyre 
brings to this new work not only 
sound scholarship and conscientious 
research, but a command of style, 
a valid historic sense, and, not the 
least, a sympathy and a discreet hu- 
mor which make her book delight- 
ful reading as well as good history. 
R. M. P. 


The Canterbury Tales: The Prologue 
and Four Tales with the Book of 
the Duchess and Six Lyrics. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated in- 


to Modern English Verse. By 
Frank Ernest Hill. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


“O for a draught of vintage, that 
hath been 

Cool’d a long age in the deep- 
delved earth,” 


sang Keats, six centuries after the 
morning star of English Poetry. 
And here, in a new bottle, is part of 
the best work of Chaucer. The old 























wine of the poet, however, retains 
most of its headiness in the mod- 
ern English rendering of Mr. Hill, 
notable for his share in the Winged 
Horse Anthology. He has retained 
the rime scheme and meter of the 
original, but the language is strict- 
ly modern. Frankly, I was rather 
afraid of what a modern would do 
to the inimitable middle English of 
Chaucer, but Mr. Hill has entered 
into the spirit of the fourteenth cen- 
tury so completely that his transla- 
tion is, in almost every way, worthy 
of the original. For instance, the 
opening lines of the “Prologue”: 


“Whan that Aprille with his shoures 
sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced 
to the rote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich 
licour, 

Of which vertu engendred ie the 
flour”; 


would offer difficulties to the per- 
son unversed in Frenchified Anglo- 
Saxon. But Mr. Hill’s translation 
preserves the life and beauty of the 
lines, while, at the same time, it 
makes intelligible modern verse: 


“When April with his showers hath 
pierced the drought 
Of March with sweetness to the 
very root, 
And flooded every vein with liquid 
power 
That of its strength engendereth 
the flower.” 


The tales chosen are those gen- 
erally administered (this verb is 
sadly fitting) to college students in 
the “survey” course: the “Prioress’s 
Tale” of the “litel clergeon,” who 
sang his “Alma Redemptoris” with 
a slit throat, the “Nun’s Priest’s 
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Tale” of Chanticleer and the Fox, 
the “Knight’s Tale” of Palamon and 
Arcite, the “Pardoner’s Tale” of the 
results of riotous living, and the 
graceful tribute to Blanche the 
Duchess. 

If only we would delve into the 
great heritage of English literature 
we would realize the baseness of 
much of the current coin in mod- 
ern movements of literature and 
life. Chaucer with his healthy 
frankness, his skepticism, his inde- 
pendence, his manliness, and his in- 
bred gentility should be the anti- 
dote for our present shallowness 
and speed. And yet, he should, by 
no means, be read only as a moral 
guide; he is, undoubtedly, the great- 
est humorous poet in the English 
language. People who say they do 
not like poetry should take to Chau- 
cer for his story-telling ability. 
And it is to be hoped that those at- 
tracted to Chaucer by any of his 
qualities, through the medium of 
this excellent translation, will pur- 
sue him further in the original. A 
few score of middle English words 
and the courage to guess will go far 
with a good edition of the complete 
Canterbury Tales, such as that pub- 
lished by the Modern Library. 

3.6. B 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 
1892-1928. By Florence Emily 
Hardy. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5.00. 

Mrs. Hardy continues the life of 
her husband in this volume from 
1892 to the year of his death, thus 
covering the whole of that signifi- 
cant period when abandoning fic- 
tion Thomas Hardy devoted his gen- 
ius to poetry as a more workable 
medium for his philosophy. 

That the anger aroused—espe-— 
cially in Anglican ecclesiastical cir- 
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cles—by the publication of Jude the 
Obscure—must have strongly influ- 
enced this change of instruments is 
clearly indicated though it is diffi- 
cult in this age of frankness to un- 
derstand why the good Bishop of 
Wakefield should announce through 
the Press that after reading Jude 
he had thrown the novel into the 
fire. Hardy, in this instance, only 
retorted that as a sizable book was 
hard to burn in a brisk fire, and as 
the season was summer, a certain 
skepticism of the Bishop’s story 
was, to say the least, admissible. 

“The misrepresentations of the 
last two or three years,” Mrs. Hardy 
writes of this period, “affected but 
little, if at all, the informed ap- 
preciation of Hardy’s writings, be- 
ing heeded almost entirely by those 
who had not read him; and turned 
out ultimately to be the best thing 
that could have happened; for they 
well-nigh compelled him, in his 
own judgment at any rate, if he 
wished to retain any shadow of self- 
respect, to abandon at once a form 
of literary art he had long intended 
to abandon at some indefinite time, 
and resume openly that form of it 
which had always been more in- 
stinctive with him .. .” 

Of this divergence into a fresh 
channel of literary expression he 
himself writes in his journal: 

“To cry in a passionate poem that 
(for instance) the Supreme Mover 
or Movers, the Prime Force or 
Forces, must be either limited in 
power, unknowing or cruel—which 
is obvious enough and has been for 
centuries—will cause them merely 
a shake of the head; but to put it 
in argumentative prose will make 
them sneer or foam and set all the 
literary contortionists jumping on 
me, a harmless agnostic, as if I 
were a clamorous atheist, which in 
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their crass illiteracy they seem to 
think is the same thing .. .” 
Whatever Hardy’s defects of tem- 
perament, insincerity was absolute- 
ly foreign to his nature, and so he 
attains to the Promethean dignity of 
endurance of the human situation 
as he conceived it—a cell between 
two hostile eternities. His wife 
closes her record with the memory 
of the “look of radiant triumph” on 
his face just after death “such as 
imagination could never have con- 
ceived. Later the first radiance 
passed away, but dignity and peace 
remained as long as eyes could see 
the mortal features of Thomas 
Hardy.” A. MCC. S. 


The Life of Bishop Hedley. By J. 


Anselm Wilson, O.S.B. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$5.50. 


This long-expected Life is worthy 
of its subject. John Hedley was 
born in 1837 and died in 1915; for 
sixty years he was a Benedictine 
and for forty-three a Bishop. Edu- 
cated at Ampleforth, for eleven 
years a teacher at Belmont, he was 
auxiliary in the diocese of Newport 
and Menevia for eight years, and 
then its Ordinary. The circum- 
stances of his life kept him apart 
from the larger movements outside 
England; he made few long jour- 
neys, took no part in controversies. 
Yet his name is linked with those of 
Newman and Manning, Vaughan 
and Ullathorne in the history of 
English Catholicism, and not un- 
justly. Bishop Hedley represented 
the best in the traditional culture 
but was alive to the value of contact 
with the non-Catholic world. A 
disciple more of Newman than of 
Manning, on the debated subject of 
Catholics going to Oxford, he stood 
stanchly in favor of such a step, 


















was first chairman of the Catholic 
committee in charge of inaugurat- 
ing the movement, and voluntarily 
undertook the first series of con- 
ferences to the undergraduates in 
1898. His influence was wide as 
editor of The Dublin Review, a post 
he held for six years, succeeding 
Dr. Ward in 1878, and scarcely less 
so as contributor to that quarterly 
from 1864 to 1911. His most abid- 
ing and widespread influence how- 
ever is due to his sermons, retreats, 
pastoral letters, his volume on the 
training and spirit of a priest’s life, 
and his theological treatise on the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Without going so far as Cardinal 
Vaughan did in saying of Hedley’s 
Retreat, that it would “do more for 
the conversion of England than any- 
thing written since the Reforma- 
tion,” all will recognize in the Bish- 
op’s books a nobility of thought, a 
soundness and calmness of judg- 
ment, a dignity of style which put 
them securely among spiritual clas- 
sics in English. F. P. L. 


Charlemagne. First of the Moderns. 
By Charles E. Russell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 
Russell’s caustic pen, that of old 

used to indict ill-gotten wealth in 

these United States, is now writing 
sober history. Not of the high-brow 
sort that we associate with the mod- 
ern university, but the popular kind 
that men usually read. And strange- 
ly enough Russell’s hero is of all 
men Charlemagne, “the remaker of 

Europe, the founder of the modern 

State, and the father of modern de- 

mocracy.” 

While we believe that the au- 
thor’s thesis is a bit out of focus, 
for Charlemagne was a medievalist 
not a modern, we were pleased to 
read this splendid tribute to the 
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greatest Catholic ruler, lawmaker 
and military genius of the early 
Middle Ages. 

Politically Charlemagne remade 
Europe by creating an ordered state 
out of the anarchy begotten of the 
fall of the Roman Empire. He 
made men realize that the first ob- 
ject of a just government is the wel- 
fare of all the people, not merely of 
the nobles alone, and for the first 
time in history he made worth the 
chief qualification for advancement. 
The spirit of his legislation was 
Catholic to the core, many of his 
capitularies having been suggested 
by popes and bishops. He was the 
bitter enemy of graft and injustice, 
and curbed the arbitrary actions of 
his nobles by placing over them his 
efficient Missi Dominici. 

Culturally he did his utmost to 
restore letters and learning. He in- 
sisted on the higher education of 
the clergy, and urged the establish- 
ment of free cathedral and monastic 
schools for the study of the seven 
liberal arts. He invited learned men 
from all over Europe to his court, 
and made their assembly—the Pala- 
tine Academy—the exemplar of 
higher studies throughout his em- 
pire. His domestic life was marred by 
gross immorality, which makes us 
wonder that even an anti-Pope like 
Paschal could have dared place him 
on the calendar of the saints. But 
the will of a Frederick Barbarossa 
was not to be gainsaid. 

Religiously, he was the defender 
of the Church in every portion of his 
vast domain, and he styled himself 
“the devoted defender and humble 
helper of Holy Church.” Ever zeal- 
ous for the honor of the Holy See, 
he defended Leo III. against his 
enemies, and was suitably rewarded 
by having the Pope place upon his 
head the imperial crown. B.L.C. 
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Essays in Satire. By Ronald A. 
Knox. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

Caliban in Grub Street. Same Au- 
thor, Publisher and Price. 
There is danger, according to Fa- 

ther Knox, of so debauching the 

sense of the ridiculous by repeated 
inoculations of cheap humor, as to 
deaden all response to the salutary 
discipline of satire. The vitiated 
tissues no longer react to the caus- 
tic. With these delightful essays 
before one, the hope arises that in 
spite of his gloomy diagnosis of 
conditions in America, we may be 
able to furnish a medium for the 
wholesome ferment of his satire. 

If, instead of wincing under the 

lash, we dissolve into laughter, the 

fault will be his own for serving up 
so lordly a dish of fun. 

In the introduction he seeks, with 
the aid of sparkling paradox, to 
widen the fissure between humorist 
and satirist, between satirist and 
ironist. Epigrammatically he states 
it,—“The humorist runs with the 
hare, the satirist hunts with the 
hounds.” Like Shelley’s poet, “cra- 
dled into poetry through wrong,” 
humorist and satirist are driven in- 
to laugher by disappointment and 
misery. 

The most savory ingredient in 
this mélange—and alone worth the 
price of the volume—is “Reunion 
all Round,” an essay in the style of 
a seventeenth century controversial 
pamphlet: “Being a Plea for the In- 
clusion within the Church of Eng- 
land of all Mahometans, Buddhists, 
Jews, Brahmins, Papists and Athe- 
ists.” The quaint typography, the 
capitals, the sedulously imitated 


style convey a sly humor, while the 
subject matter is mordantly satiric. 
It is impossible to skim the cream 
where all 


is heavy Devonshire. 
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“Facts,” propounds the Bishop of 
Much Wenlock, “are only the steam 
that obscures the face of the mirror 
of truth.” With this incantation to 
conjure with, all foolish prejudices 
relating to porkpies, praying-mats 
and popes deliquesce into the void, 
and the Via Media grows broad 
enough to accommodate even the 
atheist without jostling. The sa- 
tiric flashlight plays over radio, psy- 
choanalysis, gland cures, the High- 
er Criticism, and in “Absolute and 
Abitofhell,” it rests again on the 
modernist yearning for an ultimate 
religious synthesis, for unity—to be 
achieved, according to the modern- 
ist formula, the author wittily dem- 
onstrates, only by complete nullity. 

“We delight to extort economic 
evidence from Aristophanes, be- 
cause Aristophanes knew nothing 
about economics,” says Father 
Knox in the second book under re- 
view. This paradox has already 
been dwelt upon in the editorial col- 
umns of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Our age of over-specialization so 
often castigated by critics of our 
culture and educational systems, 
finds the modern seeker after reli- 
gious certainties turning from the 
specialists of the spiritual life— 
from its scientists, the theologians, 
from its poets and artists, the saints 
—to interrogate a mathematician, a 
physicist, a purveyor of fiction, a 
publicist or a playwright regarding 
his views about God, Immortality, 
or Hell. Father Knox punctures 
these gayly colored balloons so cas- 
ually launched by the editors of 
newspaper Symposia to divert the 
childish mind. As he is a special- 
ist, these amateur theologians are 
made to look very foolish indeed, 
and must seek solace elsewhere 
than in the rewards of exact and 
clear thinking. 
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It may be asked whether it was 
worth while to dedicate a whole 
volume to these posturings and atti- 
tudes in religion. One has only to 
reflect on the tyranny exerted over 
the average newspaper reader by the 
printed word, especially when the 
signature of a favorite novelist or 
popular scientist appears at the end 
of the article, to be convinced that 
there is some danger of a spread of 
this Attitudinism—a cult that de- 
mands no sacrifice of Sunday morn- 
ing golf or motoring, whose “ad- 
herents are never subjected to the 
materialistic test of the collection 
plate.” “The Higher Cretinism,” 
“Theological Claustrophobia,” “The 
Tithonus Complex,” are a few of the 
witty captions in this amusing, 
fair-minded, tolerant book. At the 
close, after dissipating the chromat- 
ic, unsubstantial imaginings of 
these star writers, the author com- 
ments on the tide of conversion now 
setting toward the Catholic Church, 
and then adds: “But I know that 
we shall remain the critics of some 
new outlook a hundred years hence; 
and claiming the right to criticize 
because, in the twentieth century 
we kept our heads.” M.C. M. 


Art and Scholasticism. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

M. Maritain’s Art et Scolastique 
was first published about ten years 
ago, but the present volume em- 
bodies a translation of a revised 
text and the addition of “The Fron- 
tiers of Art,” “Some Reflections on 
Religious Art” and fuller Notes. 

There is matter for thought in the 
fact that the French, who were con- 
tent at one time to borrow the prod- 
ucts of our revived Romanticism 
and even to absorb Ruskin’s earnest 
but vague idealism through M. 
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Proust’s translation, are now sup- 
plying our run-down mentality with 
the nourishment and the discipline 


of Thomistic thought. Whether 
one agrees with all of M. Maritain’s 
theses or not is, perhaps, less im- 
portant than that one should learn 
clear and vigorous analytical 
thought under his guidance. And 
if his readers pass from his writ- 
ings to those of St. Thomas Aquinas 
to seek conclusions for themselves, 
M. Maritain will doubtless feel the 
greater satisfaction. 

M. Maritain is at issue with mod- 
ern esthetic theories because of the 
limitations of the latter, which gen- 
erally include only the fine arts 
within their consideration and re- 
strict their study of beauty accord- 
ingly. The present author goes 
deeper than this, finding his crite- 
rion in the relation between the 
thing made and the purpose for 
which it is made. Thus we are led 
to the Aristotelian and Scholastic 
metaphysics of causality and are at 
least provided with a definite start- 
ing-place for our intellectual jour- 
ney instead of floundering in a 
morass of arbitrary and uncorrelat- 
ed ideas. After this start has been 
made, it becomes easy to view much 
which Chelsea and Greenwich Vil- 
lage had taken for growth and prog- 
ress as decay and failure. G.p.M. 


The Saint. By Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. Translated by E. F. 
Hauch. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.00. 

The author of this book, a distin- 
guished German poet of the nine- 
teenth century, was no satirist, so it 
could not have been with mockery 
that he affixed the title. St. Thomas 
Becket presented as a rebel to the 
pope, whom the saint terms “a 
Latin bishop,” presented as a pay- 
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nim fatalist comforted in sorrow by 
texts from the Koran, here indeed 
are dissociation of ideas and trans- 
valuation of values. Even the thau- 
maturgic powers of saintly relics 
suffer a change, and the handker- 
chief stained by the martyr’s blood 
—Chaucer’s “holy blisful martir”— 
and cherished by an eyewitness of 
the crowning tragedy, fails to re- 
store health to the sick girl Hilda, 
functioning instead as a_ lethal 
agent. Emergent evolution applied 
to hagiography! 

The painstaking translator as- 
sures the reader that here are “the 
raw materials of history transmut- 
ed into a work of art.” It is true 
that Becket was no plaster saint, but 
there exist no “raw materials” of 
history that would justify such wil- 
ful distortion of a venerable figure 
and a national hero. The legend of 
Saracenic origin for the saint, whol- 
ly absent in the ten or more extant 
contemporary biographies, has long 
been rejected by historians. Wil- 
liam Holden Hutton, the author of 
the best modern English biography, 
writes in effect, that so rich and au- 
thentic are contemporary docu- 
ments, including a unique collec- 
tion of letters, it would be easier to 
compile a Life and Letters of St. 
Thomas than of any other medie- 
val character. 

Conventional historical romance 
dictates the setting and atmos- 
phere. The opening chapter dis- 
closes a solitary horseman, snow- 
covered roads and _ thick-coming 
darkness. The narrative gains in 
vividness what it loses in verisimili- 
tude by being put into the mouth of 
John the Crossbowman, servant and 
confidant to the mighty monarch, 
Henry II., “attached to him like but- 
ton to a garment.” Fair Rosamond 
does not fail to respond to her cue, 
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but she also has been “adapted,” 
and appears as the ravenhaired 
Gratia, the infidel unacknowledged 
daughter of Becket. Her seduction 
by the king and her tragic end are 
unconvincingly wrought into a mo- 
tive for Becket’s later opposition to 
the will of his sovereign. Thomas 
Mann lends the prestige of his name 
to this first of a series of transla- 
tions from the German sponsored 
by the Germanistic Society. 

M.C. M. 


Shorter Notices.—There is noth- 
ing “heavy” or abstract about Rob- 
ert A. Millikan’s Science and the 
New Civilization (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00). 
It is a series of lectures which make 
engaging and often’ stimulating 
reading. Dr. Millikan’s attitude is 
that civilization is safe in the arms 
of science, the greatest achieve- 
ments have been scientific, war will 
ultimately pass because science will 
make it impracticable, a new leisure 
will come to men which they will 
wisely use because of education and 
pervading culture. His views seem 
to be rather vague at times, but he 
endeavors to hold to the spiritual 
verities, as he conceives them, and 
while his theism is pantheistic, he 
is not guilty of the blasphemous 
declarations of some of our “mod- 
ern prophets.” He has a faith, such 
as it is, and an idealism which 
makes his book wholesome and 
Christian in its ethics. His confi- 
dence in evolution seems to be as 
ingenuous as was that of Herbert 
Spencer, and the fact that civilized 
man is still a child in years and not 
yet grown up, imparts to him a con- 
soling reassurance as he faces the 
paganism of present-day society. 

The past two years have wit- 
nessed a striking revival of interest 




















in the great English mystic Richard 
Rolle of Hampole. Some excellent 
volumes, both by Catholic and non- 
Catholic writers, have appeared on 
both sides of the Atlantic and now 
we have an edition of selected works 
of Rolle which is in some respects 
the most important hitherto pub- 
lished, Selected Works of Richard 
Rolle, transcribed with an Introduc- 
tion by G. C. Heseltine (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00). 
Mr. Heseltine has done what was 
much needed—and which required 
both scholarship and moral cour- 
age. He accepts the fact that the 
ordinary “general reader” cannot 
enjoy or even read with full under- 
standing the fourteenth century 
mystic’s writings in the Middle Eng- 
lish in which they were written. A 
partial modernizing of the text 
merely produces an ugly, hybrid 
form of English, so Mr. Heseltine 
has defied the pedants and given us 
a transcription into good, modern 
English. The result is wholly pleas- 
ing. One escapes the obscurity of 
what is virtually a dead language 
and one’s attention to the content 
of the mystic’s works is not dis- 
tracted by mere antiquarianism. 
The selection is a comprehensive 
one and no portion of Rolle’s fervor 
and warmth of devotion seems to 
have been lost. 

Few studies are more fascinating 
or to a Catholic more important 
than Church history. There one 
sees the working out of God’s plan 
for man’s redemption, the interplay 
of divine grace and human free will, 
the greatness of saints and doctors, 
the folly of heretics and persecutors. 
Catholics should know more of their 
glorious past; Rev. John Laux’s un- 
pretentious looking volume, Church 
History. Section I.: the Ancient 
Church to the pontificate of Greg- 
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ory the Great 590 a. p. (New York: 


Benziger Bros. 96 cents), is admi- 
rably suited to aid them in doing 
so. Designed for third year high 
school use, either as a text in church 
history or as supplementary read- 
ing for the course in religion, it can 
also be heartily recommended for 
reading by older persons. For it is 
scholarly yet simple, making the 
great personages and the major 
problems stand out clearly and im- 
pressively. The review questions 
and hints for further study are val- 
uable; the quotations from original 
sources admirable. Altogether, a 
very useful and interesting book. A 
complete history of the Church by 
Father Laux has recently come from 
the press. 

Since Religious Orders of Women 
in the United States by Elinor Tong 
Dehey was first published in 1913, 
it is high time that a revised edition 
should appear (Hammond, Ind.: E. 
T. Dehey, care of W. B. Conkey Co. 
$6.00 and $10.00). From the coming 
of the Ursulines to New Orleans in 
1727, the Carmelites to Port To- 
bacco, Maryland, in 1790, the foun- 
dations of the Visitandines at 
Georgetown, D. C., in 1799, and the 
Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg 
in 1809, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number and variety of 
religious Orders of women, there 
being now two hundred, with more 
than one hundred thousand mem- 
bers of every nationality, engaged in 
holy action and contemplation. The 
author presents not only a brief his- 
tory of the founding of each Order, 
but of its introduction into this 
country and subsequent growth; a 
description of the habit, and often a 
photograph of some member or 
group of members; pictures of vari- 
ous convents and schools. Mrs. 
Dehey has gone to immense labor in 
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compiling this work and has 
brought together information diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere. The format 
is worthy of the subject. 

Those who receive Holy Com- 
munion daily often find it hard to 
be fervent and to realize the impor- 
tance of what they are doing. They 
suffer from routine, that enemy of 
spiritual growth, and they need 
some book which will remind them 
of the greatness of Him Who comes 
and the love which is behind His 
condescension. An Italian Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, Rev. Mother M. 
Boncompagni Ludovisi, has pre- 
pared ninety such meditations, 
short and uniform in plan, which 
admirably fill this need, Bread of 
Heaven, Spiritual Growth in Jesus 
through Holy Communion (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.50- 
$6.00). We agree with the writers 
of the preface who remark that the 
translation “has caught the note of 
buoyant spirituality and practical 
piety which are the charm of the 
Italian volume.” Rev. Mother Ludo- 
visi has added a liturgical thought 
for every Sunday and Feast Day and 
some beautiful prayers of Saints. 
The publishers have issued this 
very devout and useful manual in a 
handsome binding with excellent 
print. 

In the little book entitled The 
Creative Words of Christ (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 90 
cents) Father Martindale, S.J., of- 
fers half a dozen suggestive ser- 
mons, couched in language that the 
simplest can understand. It is a 
commonplace that good sermons 
are, as a rule, poor literature; and 
yet one is sometimes surprised to 
observe how cold and flat appears 
in print a sermon that, at the time 
it was delivered, shook one to the 
In the present case there 


core. 
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seems little attempt at rhetoric and 
but slight effort after orderly ar- 
rangement. None the less there are 
some fine lines of thought suggested 
in a telling way, and here and there 
are stinging rebukes of such stupid- 
ities as Modernism, Psychoanalysis 
and the vulgar pomposities of our 
modern press. Some may not care 
for Father Martindale’s way of 
quoting Our Lord’s words in the 
form of verse. The strongest things 
are said and were said in prose. 
The subject however is one open, 
we are aware, to quite a lively dis- 
cussion. The book is suitable for 
private meditations and could profit- 
ably and unobtrusively be carried 
on a railway journey to offset the 
usual trash handed out at our book- 
counters. 

Felix Salten’s latest work, The 
Hound of Florence (New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50), is a 
short fantasy carrying out literally 
the maxim of a certain Hermit of 
Amiata,—“If so be thou art poor on 
earth, thou must be a dog for one 
half of thy life; then mayest thou 
be a man among men.” Lucas 
Grassi, the son of a Florentine ar- 
chitect living in Vienna, is the poor 
man who, longing for his native 
country, magically wishes himself 
a dog in the Archduke’s cavalcade. 
And a dog he becomes every other 
daye When the Archduke leaves 
Florence he has become “da man 
among men.” But Lucas Grassi is 
far more interesting as a dog than 
as a man: that is disappointing as 
are most of the other characters in 
the book. The strength of the 
work depends on a few poignant 
scenes like the closing one, and 
some passages of meditative insight. 
There are few indications of the 
translator’s hand, the style is clear 
and unmannered. The illustrations, 
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done like etchings, are fine and 
light, in keeping with the fantastic 
story. 

In General Ethics and Individ- 
ual and Social Ethics (Worcester, 
Mass.: Holy Cross College Press. 
$2.00 each), two textbooks for col- 
lege students, Father Joseph F. Sul- 
livan, S.J., Professor of Ethics at 
Holy Cross, has presented his thesis 
in syllogistic form. This adds great- 
ly to the value of these volumes 
both in the classroom and in the 
hands of students, for the syllogism 
has a clarity and conciseness not 
usually attained in other methods 
of presentation, especially in the 
field of philosophy. The printing 
and binding are to be commended 
as superior to that of many other 
works of this class. The College 
Press is to be congratulated for 
having given so attractive a format 
to the excellent work of Father 
Sullivan. 


Pamphlet Publications——The uni- 
versal awakening among educators 
to the pressing need for character 
education, gives special timeliness 
and value to a symposium of pa- 
ers on the culture and development 
of Character Education, by Catholic 
educators and thinkers who recog- 
nize the supreme and essential con- 
tribution of religion in the develop- 
ment of character. It is regrettable 
that a pamphlet whose matter 
should attract a wide reading pub- 
lic has not been clothed with an out- 
ward grace of paper and type 
worthy of its content (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 40 cents). 

Of contributory interest are the 
fine “Address” of Right Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Howard, D.D., and the very 
significant and searching paper on 
“The School and the Industrial 
Commercial System” by Rev. R. A. 
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McGowan, given at the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association and 
now appearing in the August Bulle- 
tin of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (Secretary Gen- 
eral, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C.). 

The careful study and fearless 
statements of Thomas F. Mahony, 
Chairman Mexican Welfare Com- 
mittee, Colorado State Council, 
Knights of Columbus, are made 
available to a wider public through 
the publications, Problem of the 
Mexican Wage Earner and Wages 
of the Unskilled Workers in Colo- 
rado. Of particular interest to pas- 
tors will be the Revelations of a Re- 
cent Parish Census, reprints from 
The Ecclesiastical Review throwing 
some new lights on mixed mar- 
riages. 

A very valuable series treating of 
the complex problems of mental de- 
ficiency from several angles has 
been recently put out by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
A Professor of Biology, Ulrich A. 
Hauber, Ph.D., furnishes up-to-date 
data on Inheritance of Mental De- 
fect. Dr. Charles Bernstein, Super- 
intendent of the Rome State School, 
Rome, N. Y., writes out of a large 
personal experience on Social Care 
of the Mentally Deficient. The 
Moral Aspects of Sterilization are 
treated by Dr. John A. Ryan, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology, Catholic 
University of America, and the pres- 
ent status of Eugenic Sterilization 
in the Laws of the States is ably 
handled by William F. Montavon, 
K.S.G., Director Legal Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence (Washington: National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, 25 cents 
for the series). 
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A Large Print Mass Book, cost- 
ing five cents in paper cover and 
twenty-five in cloth, offers the full 
“Ordinary” of the Mass and beauti- 
ful selections from the “Proper” 
which may be used to advantage as 
a pocket companion by old people 
or children; a very serviceable list 
of The Popes from St. Peter to Pius 
XI., with a brief historical sum- 
mary has been compiled by a Reli- 
gious of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart; Questions and Answers 
groups some ten of the “Catholic 
Action Society Leaflets” on impor- 
tant topics of controversy; How to 
Help the Sick and Dying is full of 
simple yet sublime suggestions for 
those privileged to attend the phys- 
ically afflicted; the cause of the lay 
apostolate cannot fail to be fur- 
thered by such examples as that of 
The Hon. H. E. Dormer, of the 


King’s Royal Rifles, so well present- 
ed by Rev. Bernard W. Kelly; in 
these days when Oriental cults are 


influencing many, the brief, yet 
comprehensive study of The Reli- 
gion of the Koran, by Rev. E. Power, 
S.J., will be found interesting as 
well as informative; The Anti-God 
Front of Bolshevism is “a statement 
of facts” in the religious persecu- 
tion in Russia, by Rev. G. J. Mac- 
Gillivray, M.A. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

The text of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI.’s “Protest” is published 
under the title, The Soviet Cam- 
paign against God; in The English 
Martyrs and the Conversion of Aus- 
tralia, Rev. A. J. Mills naturally 
looks to these great heroes of the 
Faith for the light and grace to re- 
store true worship and establish so- 
cial order in the realm of Great 
Britain; Martin Luther’s Qualifica- 
tions as a Reformer are pertinently 
discussed by Rev. George O'Neill, 
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S.J.; another rendering of the story 
of Michael, previously reviewed in 
these pages, is given from the biog- 
raphy of Father Edmond Henri as 
The Apostleship of Pain (Mel- 
bourne: The Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Two most readable sketches of 
the sainted and saintly are, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by a Dominican 
Father, and Blessed John Bosco, by 
Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J.; Rev. George 
Johnson, Ph.D., provides a reasoned 
answer to the question, Why Be 
Moral?; a most useful booklet for 
handy reference is a Catholic Dic- 
tionary, compiled by Charles Henry 
Bowden; The Sacramentals: What 
They Are—What They Do, by Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., points 
the way for more intelligent and 
devout use of these great aids in the 
spiritual life; clients of this lover 
of the Child Jesus will welcome the 
Prayers to St. Anthony, compiled 
from approved sources (New York: 
The Paulist Press, 5 cents each). 

We are indebted to Rev. W. 
Moran for a statement in brief of 
The Catholic Doctrine of the Re- 
demption, a companion and sequel 
to his The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Fall and Original Sin; the stormy 
life of the gentle Pope, Pius 1X.— 
The Pope of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is most interestingly told by 
a Nun of the Ursuline Convent, 
Waterford; most readable and in- 
spiring, also, is the sketch, St. Mar- 
tin, Bishop of Tours; drama as the 
former, and still potential, hand- 
maid of religion is shown by Rev. 
M. H. Gaffney, O.P., in Church and 
Stage; C. M. Davis’ survey of the 
past of Mexico will make for better 
understanding of modern develop- 
ments in that country; the thrilling 
story of spiritual Arctic Adventur- 
ers, questing for souls in the Far 














North is a timely contribution by 
Cc. D. (Dublin: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Ireland, 5 cents each). 

The Queen’s Work Press offers a 
leaflet chart of the Religions of the 
World, helpfully devised by P. J. 
Sontag, S.J., and L. A. Doyle, S.J. 
(50 for $1.00); also a practical and 
inspiring way for young people to 
pass The Months with Mary, by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (10 cents), (St. 
Louis, Mo.). To familiarize non- 
Catholics attending Catholic fu- 
nerals with the beauty and com- 
pelling force of the Liturgy, is the 
major purpose of the publishers of 
“The Leaflet Missal” in providing 
The Mass on the Day of Burial in 
leaflet form with appropriate cover 
for distribution in the pews of the 
church. Provision is made for 
printing the name of the church on 
the cover (St. Paul, Minn., 244 Day- 
ton Ave.: The Leaflet Missal, $30 
per 1,000). 

Clear and convincing is Christ 
True God, by Rev. Martin J. Scott, 
S.J. (New York: America Press, 5 
cents). Another useful little man- 
ual of Devotions for the Sick is 
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compiled by Rev. H. J. Untraut and 
published by the Bruce Publishing 
Co. of Milwaukee (20 cents). Ad- 
vertising the Catholic Church is a 
compilation by Edward J. White of 
advertisements that have appeared 
in the newspapers to bring Catholic 
truth before their large reading 
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“go and do likewise.” St. Peter and 
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Emancipator in Daniel O’Connell 
and Ellen Courtney (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell). The story of the kid- 
napping of the white maiden, Mary 
Jemison, is prettily told, by Sister 
M. Fides Glass, in the Ballad of 
the Golden Squaw (Orrtanna, Pa.: 
Squaw Press. 55 cents). Interna- 
tional Conciliation for September 
carries “The Final Settlement of the 
Reparations Problems Growing out 
of the World War” (New York: 405 
West 117th Street, 5 cents). 
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